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PART I 


TRAILING MACKENZIE UP THE PEACE 


CHAPTER I 
FOREWORD 


Tue idea of the jaunt came from a movie scenario. Not 
that of a lurid Northland drama of the Mounty who al- 
ways gets his man (as well as his girl), nor yet that of the 
whiskered trader who swindles the Indians out of their 
furs and gets his just deserts by being eaten by his own 
huskies in the final fade-out. It was only the scenario of a 
simple scenic that furnished the inspiration; and one, more- 
over, that was destined never to flicker nearer the silver 
screen of fact than the golden screen of fancy. This is how 
it all came about: 

In the summer and fall of 1924 I accompanied Byron 
Harmon, the talented Canadian photographer, on an ex- 
pedition organized to explore and picture the little known 
region of peaks and glaciers between Banff and Jasper. 
Perhaps the climacteric moment of a trip which was 
jammed with incident from start to finish was that in which 
we attained the summit of Mount Castleguard and saw 
spread out below us, billowing like the waves of a winter 
sea, the two hundred square-miles of glaciers and perpet- 
ual snows to which has been given the name of the Columbia 
Ice Field. 

This furrowed mass of age-old snows is not only the 
most extensive ice field existing in any nonpolar region of 
the Western Hemisphere, but it also has the unique dis- 
tinction of forming the only triple continental apex in 
the world—the only point at which tributaries of three 
major rivers head to flow to three major oceans. The 


western drainage of the field is carried by glacial streams 
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to the Columbia and so to the Pacific. From the north floy 
the Athabaska, the waters of which reach the Arctic kh 
way of the Slave and Mackenzie. From under the souther 
and eastern glaciers tumble torrents which unite a fe 
miles below to form the North Saskatchewan, which ult 
mately discharges, by Lake Winnipeg and the Nelson, in‘ 
the westerly extension of the Atlantic called Hudson Ba: 

The panorama of snow-capped and_ glacier-streake 
peaks unfolded from the summit of Castleguard is one « 
the outstanding mountain views of the world. The Him: 
layas and the Andes have peaks twice as high, but in m 
own experience the “sheer, breath-taking wonder of tl 
first sight of the snows of Kinchinjunga from Darjeeling 
is the only panorama comparable for grandeur and beaut 
with that which was revealed from our lofty vantage c 
the rim of the great Columbia Ice Field. Since I hav 
already faltered through one feeble attempt at descriptic 
of this I shall not make myself ridiculous with another 

It was simple enough for an artist of Harmon’s abilit 
to picture the serried peaks of the Rockies and the Selkirl 
as they were revealed to our wondering eyes that spa 
kling August morning. Indeed, I have seen blasé New You 
and Washington audiences break into salvos of applau: 
at the flickering magic of his “slow-cranked” shot of tl 
storm clouds rushing across the icy slopes of Mount Bry« 
and Columbia. 

But how were we to perpetuate on celluloid the phenon 
enon of the “three-ways” divide? That unique continent: 
apex was probably a more or less indistinguishable hum 
somewhere down in that lumpy sea of white which was th 
Columbia Ice Field. It would take a surveyor to locate tl 
point of dispersion of drainage, and then—like the equatc 
in midocean—there would be nothing to photograph whe 


1 See “On the Roof of the Rockies.” 
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it was located. And how could a hump of snow suggest those 
three mighty rivers, each tumbling and swirling on its 
course toward the salt sea in which it must finally melt 
and merge? 

The big idea was Harmon’s, and it came to him, for- 
tunately, while there was still time left to make the nec- 
essary preliminary shots before congealing mists blotted 
out the sunlight for the rest of the day. 

“Why not take a page from the book of the photoplay 
and do it with ‘cut-in’ and ‘fade-out’?” he suggested. Then, 
as the inspiration developed: “First I'll shoot you and the 
packers, grouped up there by the summit cairn, gazing out 
into the blue and registering ‘awed wonder.’ Then I'll 
switch to the six-inch lens and turn it on that surge of 
clouds that marks the deep valley between Bryce and the 
Selkirks. That will indicate where the flow to the Columbia 
starts. For the rest of the course to the Pacific we can use 
cuts from the film made on your own voyage down the 
Columbia.” 

“Splendid!” I chimed in, fired with the vision of a plan 
which promised to be as feasible as effective. 

“We'll show the tumbling waters of Death Rapids and 
Revolstoke Canyon on the Big Bend, the mirrored stretches 
of the Arrow Lakes, the Pen d’Oreille cascading into the 
Columbia, the whirlpools of the Little Dalles, the cataracts 
of Kettle and Celilo, the great gorge where the river splits 
the Cascades, Portland, with snow-capped Hood in the dis- 
tance, and finally the surf of the Pacific beating on the bar 
at the mouth below Astoria. Splendid! And then the Atha- 
baska—” 

“Just the same way,” cut in Harmon. “For that we open 
with you gazing northward from the cairn, fading out to 
a shot of the notch between Mount Columbia and Mount 
Alberta where the Athabaska, takes its rise under the glacier. 
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And then—and then— What comes next after that? Do you 
have any idea where the Eskimos begin, and what the Atha- 
baska is like where it discharges into the Arctic?” 

“No more than I dare say you have of what the Saskatch- 
ewan is like where it discharges into Hudson Bay,” I replied. 

“But of course we can get cuts in New York or Holly- 
wood showing the whole thing,” Harmon ventured encourag- 
ingly. 

“Yes, of course,” I assented. “Let’s finish the opening 
shots.” 

The extent of our ignorance of the drainage systems of 
northern Canada did not become fully apparent until we 
reached Jasper and began to turn the pages of an atlas. 
Then we learned that neither the Athabaska nor the Sas- 
katchewan flowed to salt water under its own name. In the 
case of the Athabaska, we found that it was neither the 
longest nor yet the greatest in volume of the tributaries of 
the Mackenzie. This distinction belongs to the Peace, which 
heads west of the Rockies and joins the Athabaska to form 
the Slave. The latter flows into Great Slave Lake, and it is 
only to the discharge of this huge inland sea that the name 
Mackenzie is applied. Furthermore, there is even a pos- 
sibility that the Liard, which unites with the Mackenzie 
below Great Slave Lake, attains a maximum flood volume 
in excess of that of either the Peace or the Athabaska. In- 
cidentally, we observed that both Lake Athabaska and Great 
Slave Lake appeared to cover more map than did the smal- 
ler of the Great Lakes, and that Great Bear Lake was even 
more extensive. 

With the Saskatchewan, although it was plainly the 
major river of the great Nelson system, there was also a 


loss of identity. Lake Winnipeg was the merging pot, in ~ 


which the waters of the draining streams from the distant 
Rockies mingled with those from the Assinaboine, Red River 
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of the North and the Winnipeg. The draining stream was 
a river of great volume and width called the Nelson, which 
carried to Hudson Bay the water of a basin extending from 
near Lake Superior to the Continental Divide beyond the 
great plains, and reaching at one point well down into Min- 
nesota and North Dakota. 

As there was hardly one of the great river systems of 
Asia, Africa and South America that I did not know much 
more about (either from study or from actual navigation) 
than it was apparent I did of these upon the primal fount of 
which I had actually stood, the obvious thing to do was to 
remedy the defect of early education at the first oppor- 
tunity. The next two summers were already earmarked for 
a cruise to the Antipodes with the Navy and an outboard 
motor jaunt down the Mississippi. With a nebulous plan 
taking shape for spending the two final years of the decade 
following old trails and new in Asia and Africa, the summer 
of 1927 offered the only chance to voyage the rivers of the 
North. 

To boat the rivers of the Canadian Northwest after the 
fashion of the early voyageurs one should have anywhere 
from two or three seasons to the rest of his natural outdoor 
life at disposal. When my one available summer was reduced 
to little more than half of one, by a crowding of sordid 
routine demands which made it impossible to leave California 
before early July, it seemed rather foolish to tackle the 
thing at all. I could still, of course (like Jerome K. Jerome’s | 
terrier, which, being too small to fight all of a big dog, 
picked out a limited section of the anatomy of his opponent 
and concentrated his attack on that), boat one or two rivers 
before snow flew; but there was little in the idea to stir the 
imagination after the original grandiose conception. 

I was about ready to give up the long-cherished plan for 
the time being and await a more favorable opportunity, 
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when it occurred to me that a possible solution of the diffi- 
culty might be found through the supplementary use of 
the summer steamboat services on the Peace, Athabaska, 
Slave and Mackenzie. Why would it not be practicable to 
take along a folding canvas boat and an outboard motor, 
travel with them wherever possible and only fall back on the 
steamers to maintain schedule? This would still leave me 
fifteen hundred miles of the Saskatchewan and Nelson to 
voyage in a small craft, with whatever runs could be worked 
in between steamers and steamer-stops on the other rivers as 
well. Covering seven or eight thousand miles of river even 
in this hybrid fashion of navigation would still promise a 
lively and eventful half summer; in fact, one would have 
to reckon on running right along to freeze-up to make it 
at all. 

A wire to the Hudson’s Bay Company at Edmonton 
brought prompt assurance that the available steamer serv- 
ices would be all I should need; also a rather sweeping con- 
demnation of my canvas boat and outboard motor pro- 
gram. The writer did not believe that any combination of 
outboard and folding canvas boat would be practicable on 
the northern rivers, and especially on the Saskatchewan, 
where a party of experienced canoeists had recently met 
with a disaster in which several were drowned. As for out- 
board motors, there was much complaint of them on account 
of the rapidity with which they went to pieces under the 
scouring of the silt-laden waters. The suggestion, by in- 
ference, was that any voyaging I attempted save by steamer 
had best be made after the usual practice of the country— 
in a canoe manned by a crew of Indians. 

The information as to steamer services was the main thing 
I wanted. There were only two round-trip voyages a year to 
the mouth of the Mackenzie and back. The first sailing had 
been early in July and the second would be about a month 
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later. This should bring me back in time to push off down 
the Saskatchewan from Edmonton during the first week 
of September, with a fighting chance of getting down to 
Hudson Bay before winter set in. There might also be time 
for some sort of voyage on the Peace before the Mackenzie 
sailing; in fact, there was a chance that it would be prac- 
ticable to voyage right on down the Peace without returning 
to Edmonton, picking up the Mackenzie steamer at Fort 
Smith, below the rapids on the Slave. From there on I could 
use my highly portable outfit as opportunity offered. 

On the score of the ability of a modern outboard motor 
to meet the arduous conditions of the North I had no mis- 
givings. After the service I had had from them on such 
streams as the Missouri and Colorado—possibly the two 
most heavily silted rivers in the world—there seemed little 
to fear from the Athabaska, Mackenzie and Saskatchewan. 
As for the folding canvas boat, I was making an out-and- 
out experiment with it on the chance that I might want to 
use one later at some point to which no other craft could 
be transported. I knew that a fairly satisfactory type had 
been evolved for use with an outboard, though I had never 
heard that any such boat had been tried on so long and 
rough a cruise as I purposed on the Saskatchewan. It was 
a bit of a gamble, of course, but whatever chance there 
might be was being taken with my eyes open. There would 
be few points, moreover, at which it would not be possible 
to secure and substitute a rigid canoe if the folding 
canvas craft proved inadequate. 

I sent in a rush order for the boat from Pasadena. It 
was to be a regular fourteen-foot outboard model, the only 
special accessories being a spray-hood and an extra bottom 
section to be laced under the bow. The seats were to be of 
a collapsible life-preserver type, designed to hold enough 
air to float the boat even when completely filled with water. 
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My order was filled so expeditiously that I was able to 
see the setting up and taking down of the finished boat at 
the King factory in Oakland on my way north. Both opera- 
tions proved comparatively simple, although, on viewing 
the stack of component parts into which such a craft re- 
solves, a man would be justified in believing that the assem- 
bling, like the putting together of Humpty-Dumpty after 
his fall from the wall, would be a task to baffle all the King’s 
horses and all the King’s men. 

To save space and weight, I decided to dispense with the 
extra bottom. The heavy skin of the boat proper appeared 
quite safe against rocks and all but the sharpest snags—and 
one had no business hitting snags anyway. The oars—with 
handles fitting and locking into brass collars on the shafts 
of the blades—looked overly light to me, so I added an 
extra pair and a paddle for use in emergency. 

For power I was pinning my faith again to an Elto, the 
outboard which had already served me so sturdily in pre- 
vious voyages over many thousand miles of American lakes 
and rivers. The description of the 1927 model mentioned a 
spring designed to absorb the impact of a collision of the 
propeller and so avoid the shearing of pins, with the con- 
sequent delays for replacement—an ever-present threat to 
the navigator of shallow waters. I checked this off as “im- 
portant if true,” but did not neglect to order a heavy re- 
serve of shear-pins. 

As neither boat nor motor had reached Vancouver when 
I arrived with the rest of the outfit, I could only pass the 
latter through the Canadian Customs and order the former 
forwarded to Edmonton in bond. This was about all that 
could be done under the circumstances. The proper way, of 
course, when one is entering a foreign country, is to assemble _ 
everything beforehand and then stick to it to the last duffel 


bag until it reaches the point where it is to be used. This 
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admonition is open to the charge of being one of those ‘“‘coun- 
sels of perfection” that is impossible to follow in practice. 
The fact remains, just the same, that the nearer one can 
come to approximating it the less grief he is going to have 
on the score of the loss or delay of indispensable outfit. 

In order to have as much time as possible on the Peace 
before the steamer sailing for the Mackenzie I had planned 
to route in to Peace River Crossing by rail via Edmonton. 
For one with a whole season at his disposal to boat the Peace- 
Slave-Mackenzie waterway an ideal voyage is possible by 
leaving steel at Prince George on the Prince Rupert branch 
of the Canadian National. If one does not want to use his 
own boat and do his own boating, both men and canoes are 
available in this progressive little mountain metropolis of 
the upper Fraser. 

The divide between the Fraser and the Peace is crossed 
by the short and easy Giscombe Portage, not far from the 
point at which Mackenzie topped the Pacific-Arctic height- 
of-land on his historic transcontinental traverse in the final 
decade of the eighteenth century. A comparatively decorous 
little mountain stream leads down to the Parsnip, the north- 
flowing river which unites with the southerly-flowing Finlay 
to form the Peace proper. From this junction one can boat 
to the mouth of the Mackenzie with only three portages— 
two on the Peace and one on the Slave. There is no more 
favorable opportunity in the world to traverse a great river 
system from beginning to end—literally from snowflake 
to brine as the current flows. 

A scarcely less interesting voyage may be embarked upon 
by launching one’s boat or canoe in the Athabaska at Jas- 
per. There is more swift water on this route of the fur trad- 
ers (who used the upper Athabaska in ascending to a point 
at which the Rockies were crossed to the Columbia), but 
with portages at Grand Rapids and the Cascade it is no 
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more dangerous than the Peace, which it joins a short dis- 
tance north of Lake Athabaska. 

At high water there is a possibility that a pair of capable 
canoeists could run practically all of the Athabaska from 
the point at which it issues from the unbroken mass of the 
Columbia Ice Field below the continental divide. In follow- 
ing the river between that point and Jasper, I observed only 
two places at which a portage would be imperative. One was 
the abrupt Athabaska Falls, where there is a drop of one 
hundred feet, and the other a canyon fifteen or twenty miles 
below the ice field at the head. As nothing but a canvas 
boat could be transported by pack horse to the headquarters, 
this upper bit of voyage would hardly appeal to one not 
making a point of traversing the full length of the river. 
To others, Jasper or Athabaska Landing—both railway 
points—would offer the most favorable starting place. 

Edmonton is a city of surprises to the American who 
stumbles upon it, especially if he happens to have any pre- 
conceived notions on the subject. Or at least such was the 
case with one American. 

Assuming that Edmonton must be a checkerboard plains 
city, like its southerly sister Calgary, it was with a catch 
in my breath that I looked from my hotel window and saw 
mile after mile of residences poised as if arrested in the 
act of cascading into a bluff-walled river gorge of great 
depth and rugged beauty. The bold setting of Ottawa is no 
more striking; nor scarcely that of Quebec. 

Again, knowing that Edmonton was the clearing-house 
for most of the Canadian North west of Hudson Bay, I 
arrived with my nose all cocked for sniffing a frontier at- 
mosphere—teams of huskies, hunters, trappers, carcasses 
of game and bales of fur. But the only picturesquely garbed 
folk I saw were harvest hands and Doukabuor colonists, 
and these were mostly around the railway station. There 
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were no huskies disputing right-of-way on the auto-jammed 
streets. Indeed, the first canine I have any recollection of 
seeing was a red Pomeranian snuggled against the cheek 
of the prima donna of a touring light opera company. I 
made mental note of that one because of the cleverness with 
which the lady’s wind-blown bob had been hennaed to match 
the mane of the Pom. 

Edmonton is a frontier city, but it is not frontier-ish. 
Situated almost at the upper rim of cultivation of central 
Canada’s famous Fertile Belt, it may truly be described as 
“The Place Where the North Begins.” One gets into the 
zone of the beaver and the moose almost at a stride from 
the end of the tram lines—but nothing in the heart of the 
remarkably modern and substantially built city would sug- 
gest the possibility. There are many places displaying the 
sign “Raw Furs Bought,” but not even in the vicinity of 
the depot of the Hudson’s Bay Company does the odor of 
the trade assail one’s nostrils as it does along many blocks of 
“The Furry Thirties” in New York. 

Edmonton has a population of about 75,000. “Boasts a 
population,” is, I believe, the way it is put in Chamber of 
Commerce and Service Club parlance on our side of the 
line. But Edmonton does not boast about its population; 
it apologizes. It appears that at one time it started out to 
be much larger than this and has never quite forgiven itself 
for failing to deliver the goods on schedule. It will do so all 
right in due course, but in the meantime they are not quite 
happy over the fact that their lead over Calgary is only that 
of an eyelash or so. 

But even so, I know no city of three times 75,000 in our 
Middle Western states that has so large and well-stocked 
a department store as that of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in Edmonton, so broad and substantially built a street as 
Jasper Avenue, or so monumental and well run a hotel as 
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the McDonald. The street and the hotel are accounted for 
by the fact that the one was laid out and the other designed 
and built in those hectic boom days of the first decade of the 
century when men would have considered a forecast of half 
a million population by 1925 as highly conservative. For- 
tunately neither hotel nor street shared the fate of the sub- 
divisions which (I was assured by a man who laid out one 
of the remotest of them) extended solid for ten miles into 
the howling prairies in every direction. 

Whether that characterization of the prairies had its 
origin in the chorus that arose from the purchasers when 
deflation followed the collapse of the boom I could not learn. 
Probably not. At least one has never heard of the howling 
everglades and bayous of Florida. 

Edmonton of today covers and surrounds the site of the 
old Hudson’s Bay Company fort of the same name, which 
was established more than a century ago at the point where 
the portage road between the Athabaska and Saskatchewan 
touched the latter river. The outside world first began to 
hear of it in 1898 through the circulation of lurid and ex- 
travagant reports by its merchants and other interested 
boosters in an attempt to deflect from the Pacific route a 
portion of the great tide of argonauts surging toward the 
Klondike. 

Several thousand misguided gold seekers rose to the bait, — 
spent their all on outfits in Fort Edmonton and hurried on 
northward to drown, freeze or starve. Only those who stuck 
to the Athabaska-Slave-Mackenzie waterway route had even 
a fighting chance of reaching the Klondike. This was by 
crossing to the head of the Porcupine from Fort MacPherson 
and boating down to Fort Yukon. Those who won through 
were a mere handful. Of the other thousands, those that had — 
the grub and courage finally made their way back to Ed- 
monton and the outside world. The rest either left their 
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bones in the wilderness or remained to cast their lot with 
the Northland. 

Klondikers’ graves are a familiar sight on the Peace and 
Slave and Mackenzie; so also ruined cabins with familiar 
names of American and English towns and cities carved on 
the rotting logs. Now and then one meets a bewhiskered 
trapper who tells you he came in with the gold rush, got 
“oushed” and “sorta never keered to go back.” More fre- 
quently the argonaut strain is discovered in a half-breed 
boy or girl whose Down East intonation or Missouri drawl 
never originated in the lullaby croonings of a Chippewyan 
or Slavi mother. 

But if the greed of a small but highly vocal element in 
early Edmonton was responsible for one of the most tragic 
acts of the Klondike rush drama, the forthright open-and- 
above-board-ness of the fine modern city of today makes 
considerable amends. While this is of negligible moment to 
the optimists whose bones are rotting under the crumbling 
wooden crosses on the Peace and Liard, it does make it safer 
and happier for the argonaut of the present, whether he 
seeks the gold of the streams and hills or that of adventure. 

As the clearing-house for the North, Edmonton has come 
to feel herself a sort of custodian of the North. Out of this 
shouldered responsibility appears to have sprouted some- 
thing very akin to a civic conscience. Between the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Hudson’s Bay Company and one or two 
departments of the Provincial Government, one can learn as 
much about the Northland as it is ever possible to gather 
about any region without actually setting foot in it. 

But they do not try to force the North upon you; nor 
yet you upon the North. Indeed, one merchant with whom 
I was about to place a considerable order actually halted 
the transaction halfway while he assured me that, if it was 
comfort I was after, I would really be much better advised 
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to stay right on in the McDonald than to start camping 
out in a summer which was reported to be the worst in many 
years for mosquitoes and flies. Not until I assured the con- 
scientious man that I had not journeyed northward in search 
of comfort for comfort’s own sake would he allow me to 
complete my order. 

The net result of all of which was a distinct improvement 
—hboth moral and financial—in the status of the honest mer- 
chant. He convinced me of his probity, as a consequence 
of which I squandered about twice as much on mosquito 
protective gear and lotions as had originally been budgeted 
for that purpose. That honesty is the best policy seems to be 
the almost universal verdict of those who have tried the 
diametrically antithetical alternative. And if honesty fails, 
try subtlety. 

From the time of the first Franklin expedition, over a 
hundred years ago, the Hudson’s Bay Company has main- 
tained a consistent record of leaving no stone unturned to 
assist in the exploration and scientific study of the great 
territory turned over to it in the original charter. The bene- 
fits of this fine tradition are extended today to any legitimate 
traveler into the North, even to one whose work is of no 
more serious importance to the world than shooting big 
game or setting down his impressions in print. The Com- 
pany can advise you about plans for everything from start- 
ing a fur farm on Lake Athabaska to a four-year expedi- 
tion to the Arctic. It can provide you outfit, transport you 
and hire you men. If you desire, it will even act as your 
banker, issuing an order, redeemable in trade or cash, at 
posts covering half a continent. 

But the Company’s interest in a visitor who is seriously 


bent on studying the North has a touch of open friendliness _ 


that is a step beyond that accorded a prospective customer. 


This was at once in evidence at my first call on the Raw | 
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Fur Department in Edmonton, when one busy official gave 
an hour to trying to bring my tentative plans into the 
semblance of a practicable itinerary, while another spent 
rather more than that time in endeavoring to devise a 
way to speed up the arrival of my missing boat and motor. 

I found that John Melvan, temporarily in charge of the 
Raw Fur Department in the absence of the District Man- 
ager, could give me detailed first-hand information about all 
of the route I desired to travel on the Peace, Athabaska, 
Slave and Mackenzie. He had also spent many years at 
posts on the Nelson, Hayes and Churchill, in the region to 
which I hoped to penetrate after returning from the Arctic. 
He could assure me that the final hundred miles of the Nel- 
son below Kettle Rapids was swift and rough but practicable 
for a well-handled canoe; that there were numerous canoe 
routes between the rivers converging on Hudson Bay; that 
it was prohibitively dangerous after the first of October to 
try to navigate a small boat around the point separating the 
estuary of the Nelson from that of the Hayes. 

But when it came to information about the thousand miles 
of the Saskatchewan above Lake Winnipeg, nowhere in the 
Company’s voluminous archives was there much that was 
definite since the last of the old trading posts was abandoned 
half a century or more ago. Fort La Corne was still in ex- 
istence, to be sure, but it had turned its back on the river 
and received its supplies by land. Steamer navigation, which 
had once reached as far up as Edmonton, had ceased on 
the upper river with the completion of the railways. A stern- 
wheeler running between The Pas, Cumberland House and 
Sturgeon Landing was about all that was left on the lower 
Saskatchewan. The river which had once been the most 
traveled of all western Canadian waterways appeared to 
have passed not only out of use but practically out of 
knowledge. 
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The main thing I could learn about the Saskatchewan in 
Edmonton was that, while a number had canoed or boated 
it as far as Prince Albert in recent years, those who had 
tried to go beyond had met with disaster. Every inquiry 
about the river brought one version or another of the 
tragedy of a party of university students that met with 
disaster at Cole Falls, somewhere near the junction of the 
North and South Forks. The number of fatalities varied 
from one to six. About the only point on which there was 
unanimous agreement was that one of those drowned was 
either a minister or a theological student, the implication 
being that a river treacherous enough to take the life of a 
man of religious bent would be doubly dangerous to a lay 
voyageur. 

So the only advice they would give in Edmonton about 
navigating the Saskatchewan was not to navigate it; or, 
if I must go, at least to make things easy for my friends by 
letting them know my favorite brand of funeral flower be- 


fore embarking. When I recall the almost fantastic ideas — 


about the menace of the river existing among those living 
very near the points that are supposed to be dangerous, I 
am not surprised at the Edmonton state of mind. This was, 
of course, the old, old story—inspired about equally by lo- 
cal pride and local fear—that I had been hearing wherever 
water ran down hill for a couple of decades. 

The Saskatchewan is really a very gentlemanly and de- 
corous river. I suspected this after the first glimpse from 
my hotel window showed it winding off to the northeast in 
shimmering crescents of dancing sunlit water; and after 
boating a thousand miles of it my suspicions were confirmed. 
The river itself is impeccably well-bred. Such unpleasant- 


nesses as it holds for the voyageur are almost exclusively — 


due to a few hundred miles of sandbars, a somewhat less ex- 


tent of caving banks and a few misplaced rocks that ob- 
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struct the channels of several rapids. These are all extrane- 
ous elements for which the river itself cannot be blamed. 
Neither can it be censured for losing the voyageur in the 
maze of channels above Lake Cumberland; for it is already 
lost itself and trying to find its way out. 

But I am getting ahead of my story. The steel-gray cur- 
rent swirling beneath my window, though the first of the 
northward-faring streams which I reached, was to be the 
last which I was to attempt to navigate. The rivers of the 
Arctic basin were the first problem, and of these the knowl- 
edge of my Hudson’s Bay Company friends was all- 
comprehensive. 

In the three-weeks interval before the sailing of the Mack- 
enzie River steamer from Fort Smith there appeared to be 
time for me to go by train to Peace River, make the trip 
by launch or steamer to the head of the navigation at the 
foot of Rocky Mountain Canyon, and return to Peace River 
Crossing in time to assemble my own outboard motor outfit 
and boat on down to Vermillion Chutes and the Slave as I 
had originally planned. This was assuming, of course, that 
my outfit would come through to Edmonton from Van- 
couver in the meantime, and that the Hudson’s Bay people 
could get it through the Customs and on to Peace River, 
as they had most kindly volunteered to try to do. Failing 
the arrival of my own outfit, there was still the alternative 
of hiring a canoe with a crew of Indians and paddling down 
to the Slave, or even of returning to Edmonton and catch- 
ing the train to Waterways for the Mackenzie connection. 

The important thing was not to miss the Mackenzie 
boat, the second and the only remaining sailing of the sea- 
son. As this appeared very unlikely, I decided to run what 
little chance there was for the sake of a trip which promised 
opportunity for a fairly comprehensive survey both of the 
famous Peace River itself and the remarkable agricultural 
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area to which it has given its name. The fact that John 
Melvan, one of the widest traveled and best informed of- 
ficials of the Hudson’s Bay Company, was starting on his 
annual inspection tour of the Peace River District fur- 
nished an added incentive for making the trip. 

Edmonton has been the main gateway to the Peace River 
Valley for a hundred years. Before the completion of the 
railroad the journey—by Athabaska Landing, Athabaska 
River, Lesser Slave River and Lake and a wagon or horse- 
back trip over a miserable road—took anywhere from ten 
to twenty days. Now it is made in one day, and on a fairly 
well maintained schedule. There are three passenger trains 
a week—rather an impressive service in comparison with 
that over the line to Waterways on the Athabaska, which has 
only a very much mixed “‘mixed” once a week. 

The instant one enters its cars he becomes aware that 
there is a difference between the run of the passengers on the 
Peace River train and those of any of the branch lines of 
either of the great transcontinental railway systems in Al- | 
berta, Saskatchewan or Manitoba. Both are a farming and 
country-town folk primarily, with here and there mackinaw 
and moccasins revealing a trapper, hunter or riverman. The 
cockney juggling his “haitches,” the Irish brogue, the 
Scotch burr, the Yankee drawl and cuss-words—one hears 
more of these on the Peace train, and less of the gutturals 
of Polak and Doukabour, than on the lines through the 
older farming districts. But that does not mark the line of 
differentiation. 

Squared shoulders, firm jaws, steady, wide-set visioning 
eyes, high-held heads—these finally furnish the elusive clue. 
The difference is a spiritual rather than a racial one. That 
bold air of forthrightness is the touchstone of the true 
pioneer—a man who glories in fighting for what he wants 
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and to whom the spoils of a victory without a fight are only 
so much Dead Sea fruit. 

Of how the pioneer is winning the fight for the Peace 
River Valley—one of the richest prizes ever striven for in 
the annals of agricultural progress—lI shall write in a later 
chapter. 

After leaving the broad belt of fertility near Edmonton, 
patches of cultivation become more and more infrequent, 
and long before the Athabaska is reached the railway tracks 
are hemmed in closely by unbroken stretches of almost im- 
penetrable muskeg, meandered by winding channels of 
brown-black bog-water. Human habitations are reduced to 
the shanties of section hands and an occasional log trading 
store and Indian camp. Dogs and horses crowd the unhappy 
inhabitants for places in the smudge smokes that rise before 
every door. No more wretched a picture could be conceived, 
nor one more in contrast with the peacefulness and pleni- 
tude of the rich plains just left behind. 

We crossed the Athabaska some time in the short mid- 
July interval of darkness. At dawn the train was skirting 
the low southern shore of Lesser Slave Lake. Becoming con- 
scious in a dazed sort of way of a muffled patter against my 
window, I rubbed my eyes to discover that the persistent 
sound came, not from raindrops but from blown mosquitoes. 
A brisk northwesterly wind was sweeping the pests in count- 
less millions from the marshes and driving them in clouds 
against the side of the train. 

The units of the main ruck had a dumb, driven, baffled 
sort of air about them and seemed wholly intent on stream- 
lining down to a shape that would give the whips of the 
wind less chance to buffet their wings and legs. Once inside 
the train (where most of them continued to crowd as long 
there was standing and winging room), however, every fiend 
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of them passed instantly from defensive to offensive and 
followed his own bloodthirsty bent. That was my introduc- 
tion to the sub-arctic mosquito, with whom I was to become 
better and better acquainted day by day until the first 
freezes of early northern winter dampened his ardor as it 
dulled his deadly proboscis. And that, I regret to say, is an- 
other subject that will probably have to be mentioned again 
in subsequent chapters. 

That a town—of a sort—could actually be founded and 
maintained in this desolate, mosquito-infested no man’s land 
was demonstrated when we stopped at Lennan Junction to 
divide the train into the respective units destined for the 
north and south sides of the Peace. There was actually a 
block of shops and eating-houses, with a fringe of shacks 
merging into the muskeg beyond. But life—at least in mos- 
quito time—must have been just existing. Smudges sent up 
their prophylactic curls on every side, and even the *breeds 
and Indians wore nets and carried fly-switches. 

In the days of its first nascent upward surge this little 
fly-bitten burg-among-the-muskeg must have had yearning 
toward the higher life. I was assured that there would have 
been a petition for a Kiwanis Club charter had not a joke- 
ster, averring that there were more dogs than men in the 
town, suggested that the local organization should be called 
Ki-yi-wanis. 

But whether there was any business betterment club or 
not, there is no doubt that Lennan did have a slogan. ‘Come 
to Lennan, Where Life is Better!” urged a sprawling rustic 


sign in the station yard. This lasted until the bursting of 


the boom, when one of the despondent departees executed the 
slight alterations which made it read “Leaving Lennan, 
Where Life is Bitter!” 

More miles of sodden muskeg, until one begins to won- 
der if this wilderness of moss and bog and scrub spruce and 
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poplar stretches on to the very foot of the Pole. Then the 
engine, surmounting a grade, begins to swing the train 
round a wide bend. A dazzle of light—kindling, palpitant— 
beats upon the outward windows, and to blinking, wonder- 
ing eyes this quickly resolves itself into one of the most 
beautiful and arresting river panoramas in all the world. 
The vision of the Promised Land after the desert of their 
wanderings cannot have been more heartening to the Chil- 
dren of Israel than is the sight of the peaceful valley that 
is the Valley of the Peace to the modern pilgrim who wins to 
it by the steel-way through the muskeg. 

What a river it was! And what a valley! There was the 
mouth of the Smoky; there, bracing against the rolling cur- 
rent of midsummer high-water, a line of green islands with 
a brown tail of uncovering sandbar pointing upstream from 
each; there the railway bridge, with its half-mile-long steel 
frame dwarfed to the dimensions of a match-stick toy by 
distance ; there the little town of Peace River, divided by its 
two streaking streams and half-smothered in surging ver- 
dancy. 

Sun-silvered glints of water revealed the windings of the 
river for ten miles upstream and perhaps twice that dis- 
tance down. That was as far as the outer eye could pene- 
trate. Fancy was not so circumscribed. The inner eye was 
looking at the flowing road of Mackenzie, Finlay, Fraser 
and Simpson. It searched two hundred miles westward to 
where that turbulent flood burst forth from the Canyon of 
the Rockies ; it swept two thousand miles northward to where 
that same flood straggled out through the delta of the 
Mackenzie to the frozen Arctic. 

But retrospect thrilled not more than did prospect. If 
there was the golden glow of Romance in the things that had 
been, there was also the rose flush of Romance in the things 
that were to be. If the Past stirred, it was the Future that 
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beckoned. For the running road of the pioneers was to 
be our own road; in one kind of craft or another—Imshal- 
lah—we were going to navigate it all the way from the 
Rockies to the Frozen Sea. 

The train swayed round the last long serpentining curve 
of its steep descent from the valley rim and pulled up at 
the Peace River Station. A keen-eyed man of middle age 
greeted me on the platform and introduced himself as Editor 
Fredericks of the local paper. 

“You have come to Peace River at an opportune time,” 
he said. “Only last week, after many years of study and 
search, the unmistakable site of Mackenzie’s winter camp 
above the Smoky has been found. If you are interested, I 
will take you up there by launch as soon as you have the 
time.” ; 

And so, at long last, I came to the trail of Alexander 
Mackenzie. 


CHAPTER II 
TO MACKENZIE’S WINTER FORT 


Tue Peace is one of the many rivers that have been chris- 
tened before being explored. It was so named neither from 
the peacefulness of its waters nor from that of the inhabi- 
_tants of its valley, but merely because some squabble be- 
tween the Crees and the Beaver Indians was patched up at 
a place near its mouth. The white traders instrumental in 
bringing to a close hostilities which had seriously interfered 
with the fur catches of the warring tribes called the rendez- 
vous of the treaty pow-wow Peace Point. Soon they were 
calling the river itself the Peace. It would have been known 
as the upper Mackenzie had the general nomenclatural prac- 
tice been followed of allowing the name of the main stream 
to continue up its largest or longest tributary. 

The rivers of most new lands have usually been eratcrel 
short distances at a time. The source of the Nile was not 
established until some thousands of years after the pyra- 
mids had been built near its mouth. The Tibetan fount of 
the Yangtse is barely known today. Even in the instances of 
our own Mississippi and Missouri the headwaters were not 
reached until two or three centuries after their lower valleys 
were permanently settled. 

With the Peace it was quite different. In the 1'770’s it was 
barely known around its mouth. Late in the 1780’s a single 
trading post was established a hundred miles or so up from 
the Slave. Then, between the fall of one year and the fall 
of the next in the 1790’s, an expedition traversed it from 
mouth to headwaters and back again to its mouth. Between 


the up and the down voyages on the Peace the same ex- 
25 
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pedition had crossed the Continental Divide, reached the 
Pacific by tributaries of the Fraser and a small coastal 
stream called the Bella Coola, and then returned by the 
same route to the crest of the divide. This was the first cross- 
ing of the North American continent to be made north of 
Spanish territory. It preceded that of Lewis and Clark, a 
thousand miles farther south, by nearly a decade and a 
half. 

The leader of the transcontinental expedition was a young 
Scotch fur-trader by the name of Alexander Mackenzie. 
Two years previously—in the short open-water season be- 
tween the spring thaw-out and the winter freeze-up—he had 
voyaged from Fort Chippewyan, on Lake Athabaska, to the 
Arctic Sea and back. The great waterway, then traversed for 
the first time by a white man, has since borne the name of its 
discoverer. 

There is some diversity of opinion as to which of Mac- 
kenzie’s remarkable voyages of exploration was the more 


outstanding. Either one constituted a record of courage, © 


energy and resourcefulness that would entitle him to a place 
with the greatest pathfinders of history. Together they stand 
as a monument of achievement such as perhaps no other 
single explorer has ever reared. 

The high-lights of Mackenzie’s Arctic voyage I will touch 
upon in the narrative of my own journeys down and back 
by the same course. This covered the explorer’s complete 
route in both directions with the exception of the Mac- 
kenzie delta, where great changes have occurred during the 
last century and a quarter and where there is no way of 
determining definitely just where he did go. On the Peace 
I must confine myself to falling in step with (or perhaps I 


should say paddling in the wake of) the indomitable young 
voyageur only along those stretches of the middle river 


that I traversed in person. 
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In order to start with the thaw from a base advanced as 
far as possible, Mackenzie determined to winter somewhere 
well up the Peace. This was in 1792. The year previous— 
the one following the Arctic voyage—he had spent in Eng- 
land procuring adequate astronomical instruments and 
learning their proper use. His observations on the previous 
expedition having proved somewhat faulty, the explorer was 
anxious to start for the traverse to the Pacific with an equip- 
ment, both mental and physical, promising better results. 

Leaving Chipewyan with two birchbark canoes on the 
10th of October, Mackenzie reached Finlay’s Fort (later 
called “The Old Establishment” and now Fort Vermillion) 
in ten days. This was the most westerly trading post of the 
period. The only source of information respecting the char- 
acter of the river beyond had to be pieced together from the 
fragmentary and often contradictory accounts extracted by 
hours of patient questioning of the Indians. Among other 
interesting things elicited was the description of a mountain 
gorge in which there was a cataract more terrible than 
Niagara. Not that the Indians had seen the great eastern 
fall, of course. It was only that their descriptions of the 
canyon of the Peace were such as to lead Mackenzie to ex- 
pect some such a fall as Niagara. If he had believed them, 
that is. Since a similar cataract on the Mackenzie had floated 
ahead like a will-o’-the-wisp for many hundreds of miles 
without further materialization, the explorer doubtless 
catalogued all of the more fantastic of the Indian yarns as 
“important if true” and went on with his preparations. 

As a matter of fact, although Mackenzie was not to en- 
counter any high abrupt fall on the whole journey, he was 
to find an obstacle far more difficult for him to surmount 
than Niagara had ever proved to the first westering navi- 
gators of the Great Lakes. The strategy of his epic fight to 
penetrate the Rocky Mountain Canyon of the Peace was 
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something I was looking forward to having a chance to 
study on the battleground itself. 

Driven through the first ice of early winter, the two birch- 
bark canoes of the trader-explorer at last reached a point 
which he called the forks of the river, “the eastern branch 
appearing to be not more than half the size of the western 
one.” The so-called eastern branch was the river now called 
the Smoky, seven or eight hundred feet above the channel 
of which the present railway grade begins its descent to 
the Peace River bridge. 

It is difficult to believe that the Smoky, unless greatly 
swelled by freshets localized to its own drainage basin, can 
ever have carried more than a small fraction of the flow of 
the main river. If it ever did approximate half the dis- 
charge of the latter it would be at about the season of 
Mackenzie’s arrival—the late fall—when the loftier sources 
of the Peace were locked by frost and the lower founts of the 
Smoky were still unfrozen. 

In Mackenzie’s published journal it is not definitely stated 
whether his winter headquarters were located on the left or 
right bank of the river. He describes how he followed the 
main or western branch six miles, southwest by west, from 
the mouth of the Smoky, and landed on the first of No- 
vember ‘“‘at the place which was designed to be my winter 
residence.” In the same sentence, without saying more about 
location, he goes on to mention the close call they had had 
from being caught in the thickening ice. 

It is this Jack of explicitness that is to blame for the mis- 
apprehension that has existed for over one hundred and 
thirty years respecting the site of Mackenzie’s winter quar- 
ters. Adding to the confusion, also, was the fact that the 
North-West Company, not long after the great transcon- 
tinental traverse of its distinguished partner, established a — 
permanent post on the left bank of the Peace a short dis- — 
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tance above the mouth of the Smoky. As there was nothing 
in Mackenzie’s narrative to disqualify this location as the 
original one, it soon came to be accepted as such in the 
popular mind. Indeed, if anyone had knowledge to the con- 
trary, even in the earlier half of the nineteenth century, it 
is not a matter of record. 

The post on the left bank in time gave way to a more 
conveniently situated one a few miles below on the site of 
the present town of Peace River, but the belief survived that 
the crumbling foundations marked the point at which Mac- 
kenzie had wintered. In Kitto’s admirable little book on the 
Peace River region, issued by the Canadian Government in 
1927, I had marked the following statement: 


“Ascending Peace River as far as a point a few miles 
above the present town of Peace River, he (Mackenzie) 
wintered in a newly constructed post called by him Fort 
Fork, or the Fort of the Forks. The ruins of this historic 
establishment are still in evidence. The site is on the left 
bank of the Peace River, nearly opposite the mouth of its 
tributary, the Smoky River, and about halfway between 
West Peace River and Shaftsbury. An agitation is now on 
foot to have this spot marked by a suitable cairn or 
monument.” 


John Melven, of the Hudson’s Bay Company, with whom 
I made the railway journey to Peace River, had also as- 
sured me that the point described was the site of the Mac- 
kenzie winter fort, and we were planning to visit it should 
any time be available for the purpose. It was as surprising 
as interesting, therefore, to be met at the station, as I have 
described in the previous chapter, with the news that the 
foundations of the authentic Mackenzie buildings had been 
discovered only the previous week and that arrangements 
were being made by which I could be taken to see them. 
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At the moment of writing I am still without information 
as to whether the historic site was finally found as a conse- 
quence of reading between the lines (“Internal evidence” 
is the proper term, I believe) of the Mackenzie narrative, or 
whether the data were derived from other sources. In any 
event, the discovery was due to the research of Judge Howay, 
the distinguished historian of New Westminster, British 
Columbia. 

Arriving at Peace River a week or two previous to my own 
visit, Judge Howay announced that as a result of exhaustive 
studies and reckonings he had been able to fix the location 
of the Mackenzie fort several miles above the ruins of the 
old North-West post and on the opposite side of the river. 
He was confident that a search at the point in question 
would reveal traces of the original foundations. 

As no suitable launch was available at the moment, the 
up-river journey was made by crossing the bridge and pro- 
ceeding along the road on the other side. When Judge Howay 
recognized the topography for which he was searching, the - 
river was recrossed in a boat borrowed from a farmer. Land- 
ing under a high cut-bank, the historian plunged into a 
tangled growth of scrub forest. Within a few minutes he 
reappeared and signalled his success to Editor Fredericks, 
who had been unable to make the crossing for lack of room 
in the leaking boat. 

When Judge Howay returned, after darkness put a tem- 
porary end to his investigations, it was with the stirring 
news that he had found trenches, cellars, foundations and 
the ruins of chimneys corresponding so closely to those which 
would have remained from such buildings as Mackenzie de- 
scribed that there could be no doubt of their identity. Leay- 
ing at once to make report of his find to interested asso- 
ciates, the discoverer was expecting to return later for a 
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thorough study of the historic spot with a view to the ulti- 
mate erection of a monument. 

With an afternoon to spare before the sailing of the up- 
river steamer, I was glad indeed to take advantage of the 
invitation of Mr. Fredericks to accompany him on what 
would be the second visit to the long-hidden ruins. The pro- 
prietor of the local hotel, who put his launch at our service, 
and Mrs. Fredericks completed the party. 

For the first mile or more up toward the mouth of the 
Smoky the six-cylinder automobile engine which powered 
the launch was hard put to drive the bluff, heavy craft 
against the swift, swirling current that came surging down 
along the right bank of the river. The summer crest of high 
water was barely over and there was still great force and 
weight in the seaward-driving flood. 

Going was easier where the river spread and shallowed 
above the Smoky. Here we crossed to land for a glimpse of 
the trenches and foundations which are all that remain of 
the old trading post so long supposed to have been on the 
site of the Mackenzie fort. A pile of blackened slabs and 
mortar was the most tangible survival of the old quad- 
rangle. This had been a well preserved chimney up to a 
few years previously, Mr. Fredericks explained, when a 
drunken half-breed—doubtless incensed at anything which 
could stand so straight when his own knees were so wobbly— 
tore it down in pure wantonness. 

I was told a few days later in Peace River that, on the 
assumption that a relic of the great Mackenzie had been 
destroyed, a *breed supposed to be the culprit had been 
given a coat of tar and feathers. It was not until several 
hours after the punitive application that the victim was 
able to establish his innocence. Whereupon, further mak- 
ings being wanting, the original coat was removed as gently 
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as possible with a warm knife and reapplied to the guilty 
party. Now that it had transpired that it was not Mac- 
kenzie’s chimney which had been destroyed there were some 
who seemed to feel that there had been a miscarriage of 
justice even in the second case. 

Mr. Fredericks had no difficulty in piloting the launch to 
a mooring below the bank at the very point where he had 
seen Judge Howay disappear into the woods. As we sallied 
forth on our own search a veritable carpet of mosquitoes 
rose from the matted grass, divided into four solid clouds 
and forthwith began slaking in blood a thirst which must 
have been mounting from the time of Mackenzie. There was 
not a glove, net or bottle of antimosquito dope in the party. 

Archezologists are optimists, and we were—or thought we 
were—archeologists. Right at the outset we made the fatal 
mistake of assuming that it would be possible even to see 
ruins through air that was composed of about equal parts 
of trees and mosquitoes—stiff with both of them. The only 
reason that the pests did not become worse the farther we. 
fared into the woods was because they were already as bad 
as they could be from the first. The trumpeting masses that 
arose with every step could augment the clouds enveloping 
us but could not thicken them. 

Groping blindly through the thick-growing underbrush, 
we were separated at the end of five minutes and from then 
on practically lost. Each one subsequently recalled that he 
stepped over or into a number of boggy ditches in travers- 
ing the first hundred yards; also that he skirted one or two 
large holes and stumbled over several piles of rock. Personal 
experiences varied after that, but these mostly had to do 
with from two to four hours of clambering over crisscrossing _ 
deadfalls and wading bogs and sloughs in the heart of a 
vortex of swarming mosquitoes. 

One clawed off the enemy by instinct, though nnhysaa 
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ical thought would have counseled leaving the blood-filled 
satiates im sitw as a cushion against the hungry, hurtling 
hordes seeking proboscis-room. The one bit of silver lining 
on the savagely sinister cloud came in the form of the grim 
satisfaction of squeezing juicy fistfuls of the pests and 
watching the resultant residue ooze out between my fingers. 
Even this somewhat negative pleasure was robbed of its 
ultimate ecstasy by the realization that the squeezage would 
have assayed about ninety per cent of human blood—my 
own, of course. Moreover, tantalizing as thirst-conjured 
visions of crystal fountains to a man wandering in the desert, 
was the thought of my bag of nets and mosquito-cide dopes 
that had remained behind at Peace River. 

Yet my own experience, trying as it was, was compara- 
tively tame and gentle compared to that awaiting my com- 
panions along the mazes of the trail of torture to which 
their faltering feet were led. Abandoning my rdle of his- 
torical researchist before poison-wrought frenzies had en- 
tirely obliterated my sense of direction, I began circling 
blindly but fairly systematically in an endeavor to reach 
surcease on the wind-swept river bank. A slough so mud- 
choked as to be unwadable barred my way repeatedly, but 
a crossing was finally effected over the precarious bridge 
formed by two interlocking deadfalls. 

All but the most insatiate of the enemy were whipped to 
cover by the brisk nor’westerly breeze that met me as I 
emerged to the open above a long brown bar just uncovering 
as the flood receded. A facial coating of sticky silt served 
the dual purpose of offering an impervious shield against 
further attacks and cooling and drawing the poison from 
the unbroken expanse of overlapping bites already inflicted. 
Then, splashing along bars and wading several shallow side 
channels, I covered the mile back to the launch without 
having again to enter the woods and expose myself to fur- 
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ther assaults. The few mosquitoes ambitious enough to bore 
out into the teeth of the wind were easily kept at a dis- 
tance by a vigorously swished twig of leafy birch. 

But if my own worries were at an end for the time being, 
those of my fellow-pilgrims were just getting well started. 
Entangled in a maze of sloughs among which they wan- 
dered interminably without finding a way out, all three were 
groping blindly through mud and mosquitoes for more than 
an hour after I had found comparative peace and comfort 
under my breeze-fanned clay-pack. Hearing each other’s 
calls occasionally for a while, no two of them were able to 
reéstablish visual touch. Finally they strayed beyond even 
vocal contact and each was left to work out his own sal- 
vation uncheered by sound more heartening than the shrill 
warcries of the ever-massing enemy. 

My one attempt at a search took the form of an en- 
deavor to follow the tracks of one of the missing into the 
bush. The fact that several cubic acres of mosquitoes ap- 
peared to have been bitten with the same humanitarian 
motive at the same time made the work awkward for both 
parties as a consequence of our continually getting in each 
other’s way. In spite of this jostling, however, the whole 
mob of us did succeed in sleuthing a well defined trail for — 
all of three hundred yards. Here the discovery of the print 
of an unmistakable number-ten boot revealed the humiliat- 
ing fact that it was my own track I was following and I 
turned back to seek solace and comfort in a restored mud- 
pack. 

The intelligent insects (though one would never have 
suspected them of interpreting the significance of that hob- 
nailed bootprint), evidently realizing the futility of the © 
search at the same instant, turned back with me. Both go- © 
ing from and returning to the bank I recall that I stumbled 
into and over the same pitfalls which the quartette of us 
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had clambered across when, high-heartedly and_high- 
headedly, we made our initial plunge into historical research. 

Renewing the facial clay-mask which had been thor- 
oughly lifted in the second sally, I cut a fresh birchen 
switch and retired again to the defensive in the cockpit of 
the launch. Oppressed by a sneaking shamedness over the 
fatuous futility of my rescue operations, I tried to psycho- 
analyze the guilty feeling away by assuring myself that 
my companions, being long residents of the North, were 
fully immune to mosquito attacks: Doubtless they had such 
control of their nerves that they could ignore the swarming 
pests completely (as some Indians were said to do) and go 
right on doing whatever they had in hand. Perhaps, at that 
very moment, they were eagerly measuring and photograph- 
ing the Mackenzie ruins, pausing every now and then to 
clap one another on the back in a burst of such ecstacy as 
only the historical researcher can understand. 

As if to herald the materialization of the happy picture a 
staccato of resounding slaps assailed my only partly clay- 
clogged ears from the direction of the woods. Back-slapping 
beyond a doubt, and done with a will. It was true lumbar 
massage, right up to the notch unlimbered when Joe, the 
Mortician, greets Luke, the Fruiterer, at a Rotary luncheon. 

Nearer, clearer, sharper, more stingingly incisive came 
the thwacks. When a running fire accompaniment of vocal 
comment became audible, I told myself that the fervent 
words must be congratulatory ejaculations wrung forth by 
a discovery of importance, such as a missing volume of 
Mackenzie’s journal or a bag of old golden coins. 

Then a figure appeared at the top of the bank—a human 
figure one saw it was at a second glance. A man? No. Yes. 
Then, by a negligible fragment of blue shirt, I recognized 
the hotel-keeper who owned the launch. He was slapping 
the mosquitoes on his own back, and what I had assumed to 
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be congratulatory ejaculations occasioned by an important 
discovery were only burning oaths, delivered, sob-like, 
straight from the flexed diaphragm. 

My psychoanalytically induced optimism expired like a 
pricked bubble. My North-hardened friends were not im- 
mune to mosquitoes. They could not, like the Indians, go on 
functioning between bites as though nothing had happened. 
Probably they had not even discovered the fort. Perhaps 
they were bogged down in a slough and being slowly drained 
of their life-blood. 

The hotel man stumbled down the bank and staggered 
over to the launch. His mental state may best be judged 
from the fact that the sight of my clay-daubed face did not 
provoke the flicker of a smile on his own swollen countenance. 
He had not seen the others for a long time. My perfunctory 
suggestion that it would be up to us to start searching 
brought only a hopeless shake of the head. I have since 
thought that he interpreted my suggestion as meaning that 
we should resume our original quest—the search for the 
fort. That, naturally, was hardly a thing to evoke enthu- 
siasm at the moment. 

Before we had decided on a plan of action another figure 
appeared on the bank, dim and indistinct in the heart of 
a thick sun-shot aura of swarming insects. Boy? Girl? 
Woman? Yes, woman. Then, with a sigh of relief, I recog- 
nized Mrs. Fredericks by her belt buckle. That was not 
quite all that remained, but it was just about all, either of 
flesh or of fabric, that was intact. She had come direct from 
the newspaper office without changing to hiking garb, and 
the summer flimsies of the modern lady were hardly the 
armor with which to navigate thorn thickets and mud 
sloughs, to say nothing of facing mosquitoes. re 

Tossing my unsnapped camera back into the launch, I 
started to climb the caving bank to offer a helping hand. 
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Before I reached the top there came a muttered, ‘“‘Doesn’t 
matter,” and a very weary and dejected lady deliberately 
stepped off the slightly overhanging rim and let the Law 
of Gravity do the rest. The first ten feet was a slide, the 
latter ten a roll. I orientated the sand-blinded figure toward 
the launch and then did what a gentleman might in the im- 
partial offering of wet silt and sympathy. 

After the sun went down the sharper air of early eve- 
ning wrought a material cooling of the ardor of the mos- 
quito hordes and they became less insistent in their sallies 
from the forest rim. Our relief on that score, however, was 
rather more than offset by a mounting tide of concern over 
the continued absence of Mr. Fredericks. When he was still 
missing at the end of another hour it really seemed that 
nothing but a serious accident could be preventing his re- 
turn. It was now after eight o’clock, though the original 
plan had been to be back in Peace River by six or seven. 

But there was no need to worry about the stout-hearted 
editor. In his breast only had the fire of the historical re- 
searchist continued to burn undimmed. Lost like the rest 
of us, he had persisted in his search even as he cuffed mos- 
quitoes, climbed deadfalls and waded sloughs. Finally win- 
ning his way to solider ground and opener going where the 
flat gave way to a gentle rise toward the upper levels, he 
had decided to cut the Gordian knot of his perplexities by 
enlisting the aid of the rancher who had accompanied Judge 
Howay on the discovery visit. 

This had necessitated a walk of several miles to the ranch- 
er’s house and back, with another traverse through the woods 
of the flat to reach the elusive site of the fort. That once 
located, the indefatigable researcher made his way out to 
the edge of the woods and hailed us from the bank. 

“Just time to go over the ruins before dark,” he shouted 
through cupped hands. 
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No response save the negative one of silence from the be- 
draggled trio of us licking our wounds in the launch. 

“Not far to go. Chimneys and things to see. Mosquitoes 
not bad any more.” 

I could feel the drying clay on my cheeks cracking as I 
broke into an involuntary guffaw when there came home to 
me the similarity of the learned editor’s appeal and the 
spiel of a rubber-neck wagon barker trying to make up a 
final load. Having to be wheedled along in that fashion to 
take a look at the just-discovered ruins of Mackenzie’s fort 
(which a week before I would willingly have crossed the 
continent to see) struck me as really funny. I continued 
grinning but did not move. My companions did not even 
grin. 

Giving up in despair, Fredericks compromised on a final 
appeal for someone to bring his camera and toss it up to 
him. Shamed into action by a tardy recollection of the fact 
that the expedition had really been arranged for my benefit 
and that disinterest and lethargy were not seemly under 
the circumstances, I grabbed both the editor’s camera and 
my own and clawed my way up the bank. 

“It’s only a step now,” he encouraged as I handed him 
his camera. “‘In fact—well, there’s the foundation of a build- 
ing right there, with the cellar excavation in one corner. 
The chimneys are just beyond that clump of poplars. All 
of you must have crossed the place twice—going and com- 
ing.” 

“It was worse than that in my case,” I admitted con- 
tritely. “I zigzagged through it at least three times, barking 
my shins on the rocks of some kind of foundations every trip. 
Don’t recall, though, falling in the cellar more than once. 
Couldn’t see very well for mosquitoes, but remember think- 
ing it queer the hole didn’t have an outlet like a proper 
slough.” 
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As it was already after nine o’clock, there was, of course, 
no time to trace and measure the foundation trenches and 
compare them with the known dimensions of the Mackenzie 
structures. This had been done in a rough way by Judge 
Howay, according to Mr. Fredericks’ understanding, and it 
was upon the way in which these had checked that the his- 
torian based the authenticity of his find. 

With the twilight shadows banking deeply in the woods, 
Mr. Fredericks felt that even a photograph would be im- 
possible, especially as no tripod had been brought from 
which a time exposure could be made. In this connection I 
was able tg make some slight amends for my failure as an 
explorer by mmprovising a camera-stand out of the lime- 
stone blocks of one chimney from which a picture of an- 
other could be attempted. An exposure of a minute or more 
subsequently resulted in an entirely satisfactory negative. 

The reason that the permanent North-West trading post 
was established upon the higher bench on the opposite side 
of the river from the Mackenzie fort is easily understood 
after a visit to the site of the latter at or near the peak of 
high water. When the explorer came to the spot in the fall, 
as when he left it in the spring, the comparatively small 
volume of flow in the Peace left the low bottom flanked by a 
long, broad bar and therefore comparatively dry. At high 
water, on the other hand, it will occasionally have been 
flooded, although the slough we found below the ruins may 
have been cut at a later date. In any event the site is not, 
nor would it have been in Mackenzie’s time, a favorable one 
for an all-year post. 

It is as surprising as fortunate that so comparatively 
low-lying a bench should not have been washed out and re- 
built many times since the year Mackenzie wintered there. 
The Peace, working back and forth between high banks 
somewhat after the fashion of the Missouri, tears down and 
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builds up bars and islands in the process very much as does 
that most shifty of American rivers. This similarity is most 
pronounced where the lower Peace winds through its delta 
below Lake Athabaska, but I also observed many points at 
which this give-and-take action was under way on the upper 
river. 

The fact that Mackenzie located his fort on a fairly 
straight stretch of river, with no sharp bend immediately 
above to throw the current against the right bank, seems to 
be the principal reason why a bottom which must originally 
have been laid down by the river has survived for so long a 
time. The only things that would greatly endanger it now 
are a slide on the opposite side of the river, which would 
deflect the current, or the formation of a pile of drift at a 
point in the channel that would create destructive action. 

One or the other of these things will doubtless occur in 
time, but probably not before enough interest has been 
aroused in the historic spot to make it practicable to finance 
the comparatively simple works that would be adequate to 
protect and preserve it indefinitely. 


CHAPTER III 
PEACE AND “GOOD WILLERS” 


Tue motorization of Peace River shipping is almost com- 
plete. Only the big stern-wheeler by which I voyaged to 
Hudson’s Hope and back still resorted to steam as a motive 
power. Every other craft which I saw along the river front 
was powered with a gasoline engine. The only exceptions 
were a few canoes, skiffs and scows, and practically every 
one of these was fitted for an outboard. If this struck me as 
being somewhat remarkable at a point where gasoline was 
fifty cents a gallon, it was nothing short of astonishing when, 
a month later, I found the same condition to prevail on the 
lower Mackenzie where motor fuel cost from two to three 
dollars for the same quantity. 

It was while waiting for the departure of my Peace River 
steamer that I had my first introduction to a “gas boat,” a 
type of craft in which I was subsequently to make a number 
of short jaunts on the Athabaska, Slave and Mackenzie. On 
these northern rivers this name is almost exclusively applied 
to a special model of shallow-draught motorboat designed 
for pushing light barges and other services that cannot be 
economically performed by the larger stern-wheeler. It has 
a square bow, fitted with bits to engage those of the stern 
of the barge to be pushed, a propeller running in a tunnel to 
protect it from the ever-imminent bottom, and a pilot house 
forward, with room for a wheel and the captain’s quarters. 
The engine room and a galley with bunks for the crew take 
up all the rest of the limited space. All freight is carried in 
barges, on which rough sleeping quarters are sometimes pro- 
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Being comparatively low in the water, the most baffling 
problem of the pilot of a gas boat is that of getting a view 
of the water ahead of his barge. This is usually solved by 
stationing a man on the bow of the leading barge to signal 
shallows, snags and other obstructions, a fairly satisfactory 
practice as long as the lookout is dependable. After some 
trouble on this latter score on the Peace, an attempt was 
made to give the pilot direct vision by erecting a more ele- 
vated wheelhouse. The effect was one of the queerest looking 
crafts imaginable, especially from a bow-on view, as my 
photograph shows. Lengthened vision was accomplished be- 
yond doubt, but that a boat with a superstructure twice as 
high as the craft was broad would stand up in a wind or 
rolling waves was hard to believe without a working demon- 
stration. To my regret, an opportunity for this did not offer 
while I was on the Peace, and on the other rivers I found 
no such dirigible lighthouse (as someone called it) in opera- 
tion. 

It was here at Peace River that I saw for the first time an ~ 
inboard and an outboard motor working together. Two out- 
boards at a time I had used myself, and I had seen a photo- 
graph of four working busily on the stern of a large barge, 
but the inboard-outboard combination was a new one. The 
outfit, although grandiloquently described by its skipper as 
the Vermillion mail-boat, really only consisted of a couple of 
scows, lashed side by side. The smaller one was fitted with a 
Ford engine, while the larger—which was also the main 
freight carrier—had an old Elto sticking through a hole in 
its broad overhanging stern. Each unit was thus capable of 
independent movement, while the distance laterally between 
the two propellers allowed the strangely matched motors to 
operate at the same time without material loss of power ~ 
when the scows were roped together. 

Ingenuity of improvisation is characteristic of all isolated 
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frontier regions, and is, of course, a direct result of the 
necessity which mothers invention. On the northern rivers 
it finds its commonest expression in the application of power 
to river transportation. At Peace River I saw one scow that 
was about to start downstream driven by an old Essex auto 
mounted amidships, and another of larger size which was 
about to start breasting the current with the power of a 
caterpillar tractor. In both instances the power was trans- 
mitted by a belt to stern paddle wheels. 

There was slight chance of loss in either case, and such 
risk as there was was worth taking for the saving in freight 
to be effected on auto or tractor, to say nothing of the several 
tons of winter supplies carried as incidental cargo. 

Queerest of all are the things done or attempted with out- 
board motors, mostly by trappers—white and Indian—who 
have lost their boats or canoes somewhere at the Back of 
Beyond and have had to improvise something in which to 
return. Outboards kicking on the sterns of birchbark canoes 
are a common sight in the North; in fact, I was to have 
transient experience with an outboard-propelled double 
birchbark catamaran in trying to work up the Liard from 
Fort Simpson. But I was also shown crazy craft of spruce- 
bark and moosehide which had come many miles under the 
power of outboard motors lashed to their sterns by babiche 
—thongs of rawhide. I even saw crazy old outboards that 
still ran after a fashion though held together at several im- 
portant places only by lashings of babiche. But these were 
all in the Far North, where spare parts only come in once 
or twice a season and where your provident man orders one 
year what he expects to need the next. The Peace is open 
to navigation seven months of the year, while most of its 
valley has train service all the year round. Of the queer 
craft of the remoter North I will write in later chapters. 

Assured that there would be canoes and outboard motors 
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(which I could use as opportunity offered for side trips) 
both on the steamer and at many posts along the way, I did 
not try to hire an outfit at Peace River. Both proved readily 
available, although the only place where there was time for 
a jaunt of my own was Hudson’s Hope, at the head of navi- 
gation. Unless one plans a long continuous voyage, such as 
that from the head of the Peace to the Slave and on down 
the Mackenzie, or such as I was later to make on the Sas- 
katchewan, it saves much time, trouble and expense to se- 
cure outfits locally. 

The big stern-wheeler which plies on the Peace is named 
D. A. Thomas, after the energetic Welshman who had some- 
thing to do with the company which built the craft and who 
subsequently, as Lord Rhonda, made a notable record as 
Food Controller of Great Britain during the lean later years 
of the War. With all too poignant memories of meatless, 
fatless, sugarless days of semi-starvation at the hands of 
the quondam D. A. Thomas, I was not inclined to be op- 
timistic about food prospects on a steamer of the same name. 
My suspicions turned out to be ill-founded. The Thomas set 
fully as good a table as one would have expected in the gar- 
den paradise which it served. There was even a variety of 
fresh meats. The variety would have been still greater had 
the captain had any luck with the rifle ever ready-to-hand 
on the pilot-house table for the purpose of preventing a 
swimming moose from attacking and goring the bottom out 
of his boat. 

It was not open season for moose or deer, of course; but 
a careful skipper could not take any chances of endanger- 
ing the lives of his passengers through having the hull of 
his boat holed by horning. The authorities were evidently 
very liberal in their interpretation of the law governing 
such cases. Even the shooting of a bull moose high on the 
mountainside was condoned on the plea that he was pawing 
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the earth and looked to be getting ready to charge down 
and attack the steamer. 

Captain McLeod of the Thomas was blamed by some of 
the passengers for being overrespectful of the law this voy- 
age. One of his predecessors was so zealous in his desire to 
protect those in his care that he had been known to land, 
climb five hundred feet and make a half-mile stalking crawl 
on his hands and knees to shoot a moose the steamer had al- 
ready passed. The brute seemed to be getting up his dander 
for attacking the boat on the return trip, the skipper ex- 
plained. 

But Captain McLeod was not as moose-shy as all that. He 
was quite willing to take a sporting chance. When the only 
two moose we saw proved to be so far away that his glass 
would not reveal a stance or expression of countenance that 
suggested premeditation of attack, he would not even take 
his rifle out of its beaded buckskin case. The fact that the 
moose were out of range and the steamer some hours be- 
hind time may have had nothing to do with it. 

Steamer traffic on the Peace is not what it was in the days 
before almost every rancher on the river had a motorboat 
of some sort and could do his own freighting. Railways and 
roads on the prairies have also deflected traffic away from 
the steamers. Nor, with the intensive agricultural develop- 
ment of the prairies, are there so many living on or near 
the river as when the whole life of the country centered upon 
that single artery. 

We have seen the same sort of reorientation along the 
Mississippi, Ohio and Missouri, where whole regions turned 
their backs on the river with the coming of the swifter and 
surer if more expensive railway. That we are turning again 
to the rivers is principally due to the fact that we have 
exploited the railways to just about their economic limit. 
This cannot occur on the Peace for a good many decades, 
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though it might come sooner if that splendid waterway led 
southward to inland markets, or westward to the sea, instead 
of to the glacially-slow developing North. 

That North, still without railways, has not yet reached 
even the stage of turning from water to steel as a means of 
transport. Almost the only place in the world where one can 
still see river steamboating much as it was (save for local 
differences, of course) in pre-railway days on the Mississippi 
and Ohio is on the Athabaska-Slave-Mackenzie route which 
I was expecting to follow after covering the Peace. 

I had been assured that, as a consequence of the low ebb 
of steamer-travel on the Peace, I could expect no more than 
a mere handful of fellow-passengers at any stage of my 
voyage to Hudson’s Hope and back. It was with real sur- 
prise, then, that I found the T’homas booked quite to the 
limit of its cabin capacity of fifty or more, with a number 
of others traveling in emergency quarters or bunking ’tween 
decks. 

This unexpected state of affairs was not occasioned by 
any permanent “back to the river” movement, but only arose 
as a consequence of the fact that the date of my voyage 
happened to coincide with that of the annual Peace River 
Valley Good Will Excursion to the head of navigation. 
Liberal publicity and a low special return fare had brought 
so many would-be Good Willers that for a time it appeared 
that the barge would have to be taken to house the over- 
flow. 

A right cheery bit of Good Will was overflowing when I 
went aboard at midday, with various and sundry clinking 
bags and cases indicating that a substantial reserve was 
being accumulated against emergency. But evidently this 
was only a beginning. 


“°Tain’t nothing, sir, really nothing, to the way things 
will liven up when them camels from the dusty prairies come — 
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down to the river to quench their thirst. G’blyme, sir, but 
you just wait till the Poos Koopay bunch ’it the gangway. 
Then it’s "igh, wide and ’andsome the stepping, tyke my wud 
for tt.” 

It was May, the little Cockney stewardess, who thus 
elucidated. Or at least I thought she was Cockney until I 
asked her just how far from Bow Bells she had first felt the 
caress of London fog on her baby brow, and with iterated 
“G’blymes” and “"I'yke my wuds,” she assured me she had 
been born no nearer London than Akron, Ohio. She had gone 
to the War as a nurse and had only become Cockney through 
marrying a Tommy from Whitechapel by the name of Pole- 
vitch. Her second and third husbands had both been just 
common or garden Canadians, but somehow the loved accents 
acquired from the Cockney first partner had survived. Even 
her present husband, who was a ‘Texas Yank, had been un- 
able to break her of dropping her “aitches”’ so fast that the 
sound of the fall of them was like the patter of hail on a 
tin roof. 

Between the scattered settlements there is little to dif- 
ferentiate the Peace River of today from what it must have 
been when Mackenzie first came to the mouth of the Smoky 
on his way to the Pacific. Least of all is there anything to 
suggest that beyond the heavily eroded rims of the plateaus 
almost a thousand feet above stretch hundred of miles of 
fertile prairies forming one of the world’s largest reserves of 
of farming land. 

Not including the great stretches of mountainous country 
drained by the rivers which form its headwaters, the basin 
of the Peace proper has an approximate area of 90,000 
square miles. Of this over 73,000 square miles, or about 
47,000,000 acres, are rated as agricultural land. Thus a 
region having a greater area than that of England, Scot- 
land and Wales combined or of the New England States has 
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been waiting for the settler and the plow until such time 
as the markets of the world demanded its products at a 
price that would tempt the pioneer to do the opening up. 
That hour has now struck. 

Peopled by only a few traders, missionaries and Indians 
for the century and a quarter following Mackenzie’s voy- 
age, the total population of the Peace River district by the 
census of 1911 was less than 2,000. Before another decade 
had elapsed a railway from Edmonton opened the way for 
the farmer, so that by the time of the census of 1921 there 
were 20,000 in the same area, most of them on the land. By 
another ten years probably this will have more than doubled. 

But the coming to its own of the Peace River district as a 
great wheat-growing and mixed farming region is a story 
of its own. I mention it here only to point out how the 
agricultural development on the prairies has passed the river 
itself by and left it but little changed from the days of the 
earliest voyageurs. 

The several hundred miles of the Peace between Rocky 
Mountain Canyon and Vermillion Chutes is one of the most 
favorable stretches of river navigation to be found on the 
continent. Not resembling any of the great American 
rivers except in occasional localized features, it might per- 
haps be said to be most like a combination of the lower Yel- 
lowstone and middle Columbia. Not greatly, if at all, inferior 
in volume to either of these two rivers, or even to the Mis- 
sourl or Mississippi above their junction, it still offers a 
more practicable channel for a well-handled stern-wheeler 
than did any of those other streams in an equally unim- 
proved stage of their use. This is largely due to the almost 
complete absence of the snags which made early navigation 


of the Yellowstone, Missouri and Mississippi highly danger- _ 


ous at all stages. 
The great American rivers have seen the steamer come 


es 
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and go, and are about to see it come to its own again—this 
time in the big barge-tows such as are now operating so 
successfully on the lower Mississippi. The Peace has seen 
the steamer come—and just barely hang on. Unfortunately, 
in spite of the natural advantages for navigation, the fact 
that the river does not lead toward the world market makes 
much hope of a comeback improbable. Indeed, the present 
plans of the Hudson’s Bay Company contemplate the pos- 
sibility of taking the D. A. Thomas down over Vermillion 
Chutes and the Fort Smith rapids series for use on the 
Slave-Mackenzie run, where the fur trade is still the main 
traffic and all transport is still by the rivers. If this comes to 
pass, the useful gas boats, with their barges, will, of course, 
take up the burden that has been laid down by steam, as is 
happening on even the deep-sea lanes of trade. 

To me—although the presence of the bibulous and sleep- 
murdering Good Willers made just a bit of mockery of 
Peace as applied to anything but the river—it was an ab- 
sorbingly interesting experience to navigate the waterway 
of a new land under conditions scarcely less primitive than 
those under which the first steamboats plied upon the Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri and Ohio a hundred years ago. 

The Missouri of today is practically abandoned for navi- 
gation, but on the Ohio and Mississippi there are lights and 
day-marks to aid the navigator, with frequent bulletins as to 
the shifting of bars and channels. The main channels are 
scoured deeper as a consequence of the deflection of cur- 
rents to them by wing-dams jutting out at frequent intervals 
from the banks or stretching across the head of chutes. 

The steamboat pilots of a hundred years ago on those 
rivers had none of these aids; nor yet do those plying to- 
day on the Peace, Athabaska, Slave and Mackenzie. They 
fuel their craft from wood cut along the bank, just as did 
the pioneers on the Mississippi, and like these they navigate 
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simply by that product of instinct, memory and experience 
called “river sense.” The only modern aids they have which 
the old-timers lacked is the electric searchlight, and that 1s 
of little help save in making landings. In midstream the 
way the reflection from the beam blinds the eyes largely 
offsets its illumination. 

Most of the long daylight hours of the voyage I spent in 
the pilot house of the Thomas, watching Captain McLeod 
or the mate humor the steamer up through the swirling, 
eddying current that was rolling seaward from its snowy 
founts in and beyond the Rockies. At times, where the chan- 
nel wormed and twisted, forcing frequent crossing from 
bank to bank, the old skipper’s squinting blue eyes would not 
lift from the water for a half hour at a stretch; at others, 
where there was little chance to go wrong in broad, deep 
open reaches, he would scan the hillsides to guard against 
the moose-menace or relapse into short but vivid spells of 
reminiscence of his steamboat days on the Columbia, Fraser, © 
Skeena and Yukon. He even found time to tell me some- 
thing of navigating the Saskatchewan—the first and the last 
first-hand information I was to have on that long-abandoned 
river before I tackled it myself. 

The towering banks towered higher and the swirling cur- 
rent swirled stronger with every mile. The deeper duski- 
ness of the long interval of midsummer twilight was shading 
into the velvety purple of slow falling night before the sixty 
hard-won miles between the Crossing, and Dunvegan had 
been streaked with the wake of the Thomas and we nosed in 
to the landing of the historic old trading post to stow away 
another consignment of Good Willers. This shipment did 
not originate locally but (as one of them explained as he 
enfolded my neck with both arms and thumped the small 
of my back with a bottle) from the great open spaces higher 
up, where men and land and liquor were free and could be 
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had for the asking. They had not brought any free land 
along, he explained, but if my desire ran to free— 

Shaking out of the clinch, I responded to his knowing 
wink by assuring him that I understood thoroughly. With 
the contents of his upturned bottle already striking through 
to lubricate my spine (from the outside), I could hardly 
fail to understand that any deficiency of free land would be 
amply made up by the supply of free liquor. 

Dunvegan, founded in 1800, less than a decade after 
Mackenzie’s return from the Pacific, was the most important 
post on the Peace for nearly a century. Sir George Simpson 
halted there and stirred the savage breast with the strains 
of Highland music played by his Scotch piper. That was 
in the course of the swiftest transcontinental trip ever made 
over the old waterways of the North. Colin Fraser, the son 
of Sir George’s famous piper, I was to meet later at 
Chippewyan. 

General (then Captain) Sir William F. Butler, who 
stopped at Dunvegan in the course of the remarkable jour- 
ney he made across the continent in the early seventies, so 
graphically related in “The Wild Northland,” thus de- 


scribes what was at that time the most important post on the 
Peace: 


“A McLeod of Skye founded the post, and named it after 
the wild, storm-swept fortalice which the chief of his race 
in bygone times had reared upon the Atlantic verge. As 
Dunvegan was then, so it is today; half a dozen little houses 
roofed with pine-bark; in front, the broad river in its deep- 
cut gorge; behind, an abrupt ridge seven hundred feet in 
height, at the top of which a rolling table-land spreads out 
into endless distance.” 


One regrets to record that this description would not do 
serious injustice to the Dunvegan of the present day. Yet 
there was a time, not much over a decade ago, when vision- 
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ing eyes saw another Edmonton rising on the historic site 
and optimistic souls, as a symbol of faith in the vision, drove 
the hillside full of small, square stakes and accepted much 
gold and further promises thereof for the city lots so 
bounded. 

The primary reason for Dunvegan’s boom was doubtless 

the fact that, most of the rest of western Canada being al- 
ready staked out into town lots, an outlet for further stak- 
ing to the north was highly welcome as calculated to relieve 
crowding and reduce the fire hazard. Like the mosquitoes, 
town-lot stakes were beginning to get in one another’s way. 
Moreover, the demand for the little boundary markers was 
running ahead of sawmill capacity to supply them. Should 
a fire sweep the close-set stake-forest from the Rockies to 
Hudson Bay the wheels of progress would be set back many 
months. And so the boomsters fought their way out of the 
congested purlieus of Saskatchewan and southern Alberta 
to find breathing-room in the great open spaces of the Peace 
and the Athabaska. 
_ But the reason why Dunvegan’s boom was even more hec- 
tic than that of the rest of the great valley is found in the 
fact that the original promoters of the railway planned to 
carry it right up Peace River itself and on over the Rock- 
ies to the Pacific. That line was incorporated under the 
name of the Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia 
Railway. It was also completed under that name, and, in 
spite of changes of ownership and management, it is 
operated under that name to this day. The rush to get in 
on the ground floor in the rising railway metropolis of the 
Peace made the Dunvegan boom; the rush to unload, when 
economic considerations demanded that the railway bifur- 
cate and send a branch to the agricultural sections on each 
side of the river instead of along the stream itself, signalized 
its bursting. 
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RELOADING A SCOW AFTER A PORTAGE 
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And so General Butler’s picture of the Dunvegan of half 
a century ago comes near to fitting the landing and crossing 
which are all that preserve the name of the abandoned post 
of the present day. Even half a century hence, indeed, the 
picture may not be greatly altered. For although railways 
will certainly be built to connect the Peace River Valley 
with the Pacific by more than one route, commercial con- 
siderations will demand that they serve the fertile prairie 
plateaus rather than the low and restricted benches along 
the river. 

Sic transit gloria Dunvegan! And with the accent (as a 
Columbia River boatman once observed when I used the 
classic words to express my feelings at the end of a bootless 
search for a fifteen-gallon keg of thirty-five-year-old Scotch 
to the burial place of which I had a guiding map) on the 
eaicic.” 

Strange how much less of the wildness of regret there is 
in the tear one sheds over the shell of a busted boom town 
than in the salty drop let fall over the grave of a burg which 
died of legitimate causes like the petering out of a gold lode 
or the logging off of all the timber. Doubtless the feeling 
that the boomsters got just what they had coming to them 
has something to do with it. 

The latest delegation of Good Willers was very apologetic 
—or at least their chief Glad Hander was. He apologized 
for Dunvegan, assuring me that I must understand that 
Water Holes was no such tumble-into-the-river shanty- 
town but areal up-and-coming emporium of commerce. 
Then he apologized for Water Holes—not the town itself, 
but its name. It was not a hole at all but a humming mart 
of trade. And as for water, nobody but the horses used the 
stuff anyway. He apologized for the mosquitoes because they 
bit, and for the fish of the river because they didn’t bite. He 
apologized for the Thomas because it wasn’t as big or as 
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“luxuriant” as the Aquitania and never would be, some- 
thing which I had shrewdly suspected from the first. Almost 
the only thing about which he did not apologize was for the 
half pint of whisky spilled down the back of my mackinaw 
shirt and which was practically unfit for beverage purposes 
when I poured the migrative residue out of my shoes on 
turning in. 

Awakened before daylight by a series of bumps, followed 
by the grind of the winch and the sound of shouted orders, I 
peered out to find the searchlight playing along a pile of 
cut spruce and the Thomas just mooring for its first 
wooding-up. Driven back by mosquitoes after venturing out 
in pajamas to watch operations, I followed proceedings as 
best I could from behind the screened window of my cabin. 
The swarming pests, which were hardly noticeable when 
the steamer was out in the breeze-swept channel and only a — 
bearable nuisance along the cleared landing at Dunvegan, 
were their own vicious selves again when the Thomas lay 
directly against the high cut-bank at the wood-pile. I could 
see that even the half-breed roustabouts wore gloves and had 
handkerchiefs tied over neck and ears for protection from 
the humming hordes that eddied in clouds through the 
golden beam of the searchlight. 

The methods of wooding-up vary according to the dis- 
tance of the woodpiles from the edge of the bank and the 
distance of the steamer from the foot of it. The ideal con- 
dition is that which permits the steamer to moor so close 
under an abrupt bank that the four-foot lengths can be . 
tossed to the deck, from where they are carried and stacked 
on both sides of the boilers. If too far to toss but near enough 
to allow a gangway to be run from the deck to the top of 
the bank, the wood is slid down. A hose played on the ~ 
gangway lubricates and reduces friction, while slightly 
raised sides prevent the wood from falling off into the — 
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river. This was the method followed at our first wooding. 

If a strip of beach or bar at the foot of the bank keeps 
the steamer more than a gangway-length off, the wood is 
tossed down and then carried aboard on the shoulders of the 
deckhands. In order to save time in handling, the wood is 
always piled as near to the edge of the bank as possible. 
Usually it is on the very verge. But where the currents are 
setting toward and undercutting a bank, prudence demands 
that a margin of safety be allowed. This may be as much as 
forty or fifty feet where a point is seriously threatened at 
high water. Where such a distance is to be covered a sled is 
used. This is a crude affair with wooden runners, capable 
of holding about one cord. It is backed up to the pile, loaded 
by the roustabouts and then pulled out to the bank and 
down the gangway by means of a cable run to the steam 
winch on the bow. There were only two or three of these 
long hauls on the Peace, while on the Athabaska, Slave and 
Mackenzie I did not see the sled resorted to at all in wooding. 

Wooding-up is done by the same gang of deckhands that 
rustle cargo. They are mostly half-breeds with a few whites 
sprinkled among them. The latter are usually trappers 
working passages for themselves and outfits to the point of 
their winter activities. Now and then there is a woodchopper, 
going to or coming from his latest clearing. The work is 
done with all possible speed but is not especially hard or 
tiring. The plague of flies and mosquitoes is the worst 
feature of it, but these begin to subside after the end of 
July. On the Mackenzie I came to look forward to one or 
two workouts a day with the wood-gang as a welcome ap- 
petizer for lunch or dinner. With the clearings of the most 
restricted character around many of even the largest posts, 
the problem of physical exercise is not easy to solve on an 
extended river voyage in the North. 

Daylight of the second morning disclosed ada scen- 
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ery. The banks extending up to the plateaus on either side 
were both higher and steeper than between Peace River and 
Dunvegan, with the sharper descent of the river producing 
a swifter current. At places the bed of the river occupied 
all of the bottom, with the channel swinging back and forth 
between heavily eroded banks. At others it was divided by 
islands, with broad, flat benches intervening between the 
water and the slide-torn slopes to the higher levels. The scars 
of landslips became more frequent, many of them revealing 
native rocks of lime and sandstone, or bright-colored clays 
interspersed with darker bands of shale or lignite. 

Scattered pines began to appear as we drew nearer the 
Rockies, but the edges of the bottoms still showed a cross- 
section of forest that was mostly willow, aspen poplar and 
Balm of Gilead. Birches were rare. The undergrowth was 
thickly interspersed with wild roses and raspberries, with 
further dashes of color from the ripening cranberries and 
saskatoons. At the woodpiles wild strawberries, fruited so 
thickly that one could rake them up in handfuls, carpeted 
the ground of the clearings. Wherever there were berries 
there was bear-sign, indicating that not all the sweetness was 
blushing unseen or wasting itself on the mountain air. 

We saw more deserted than occupied cabins along the 
bank. Most of the broader bottoms had been squatted upon 
by trapper or rancher at one time or another, but only 
where the location was especially favorable, as at the mouth 
of a good-sized stream, had occupation become permanent. 
Well-graded roads leading up to the prairies from almost 
every cabin with a smoke issuing from its chimney indicated 
that the river had become the back door. The steamer 
stopped wherever there was business, a rag displayed at the 
end of a stick being sufficient to bring the handy stern-~ 
wheeler nosing in to the bank to pick up anything from a 
team and wagon to a case of eggs for the next post above. 


CHAPTER IV 
ST. JOHN TO HUDSON’S HOPE 


WE crossed the boundary line between Alberta and British 
Columbia late in the afternoon and just after darkness had 
fallen the steamboat whistled for Rolla Landing. Here the 
main body of the Good Willers from Grand Prairie, Pouce 
Coupé, Rolla and other settlements south of the river were 
to board us in full strength. When no more than an insig- 
nificant fringe of humanity along the bank was revealed by 
the searchlight it was evident something was wrong. Pres- 
ently a strident female voice wafted word that the cars 
were all stuck in the mud at the top of the grade and that the 
men were laboring in the darkness to bring down “‘the stuff” 
by hand. 

At that juncture another high-keyed voice cut in to tell 
the first speaker that she was wrong—that “the stuff” was 
coming on foot, not by hand. Then the two joined issue in 
heated and acrimonious debate, though the shifting of the 
searchlight did disclose that squeals, thuds and other un- 
mistakable sounds of physical violence were the result of 
an entirely separate and distinct disagreement between a 
husky and a heifer. 

It was nearly midnight before the essential portions of 
the baggage had been salvaged from the stalled autos and 
brought down to the landing. Some of the Good Willers 
must have been very tired, for they staggered under their 
burdens and two or three of the weaker ones only made the 
landing under the sustaining support of those less ex- 
hausted. 


It was a motley mob which finally stormed aboard. Most 
57 
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of the men and two or three of the women had been pushing 
and lifting at the mired cars. Some had been wallowing 
under them. These were impartially coated with yellow 
Peace River clay from hair to heel. Several hats and coats 
were missing, to say nothing of one shoe. Worst of all, in 
their anxiety to see that every clinking case and gunny sack 
came along, several bags and suitcases had been abandoned. 
This left some of the Good Willers in little more than the 
clay they stood in. 

A bit of brotherly byplay before yet the newcomers had 
been sorted out and assigned to their cabins did not im- 
prove the sartorial shortage. It started when the man who 
had lost his shoe, jealous of a better-shod colleague, picked 
up one of the latter’s brogans (it had been set on the piano 
to drain after the clay was hosed out) and threw it into 
the river. That started a general raid on everything that 
was draining or drying, as a consequence of which a num- 
ber of hats, coats, mackinaws and other articles of male 
apparel found their way overboard. The Good Willers were 
not intentionally and deliberately ungallant. The fact that 
a lady’s hiking breeches and puttees were swept off the rail 
and into the water was doubtless due to a mistake. 

But there must be a transient sense of honor even among 
Good Willers. Nothing in a bottle was thrown overboard. 
Nor was anything of that sacred character stolen by one 
from another—at least not that first night. It was only when 
certain individual stocks were exhausted that Piracy be- 
came rampant. But that was not for a couple of days yet. 
For the moment every man’s cabin was his castle—so far 
as his own personal and private hoard of liquor was con- 
cerned, I mean. 


Dampened in body but not in spirit, the South Side 5 
legion now began to clamor for terpsichorean expression. | 
Nothing would do but a dance. A cry for jazz arose. Clay- — 
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daubed fingers thumped the ivories. Clay-smeared arms 
froze round clay-spattered waists. Clayey cheek snuggled 
ecstatically against clayey jowl. Clayey forms wriggled and 
writhed rhapsodically to clayey rhythm. 

But little Ohio-Cockney May had only been partly right. 
The Poos Koopay bunch was stepping ’igh and wide with- 
out a doubt, but no—it was not ’andsome. 

The next morning, while the sun was slashing the moun- 
taintops with a bar of rippling gold but had not yet dis- 
sipated the purple mists along the river bottoms, we headed 
in to the landing of what is still called Fort St. John. Once 
again, for the sake of comparison, I will set down a bit of 
description from General Butler’s record of nearly sixty 
years ago: 


“At the bend of the Peace River, where a lofty ridge 
runs out from the southern side and the hills along the 
northern shore rise to a height of nearly 1,000 feet above 
the water, stands the little fort of St. John. It is a remote 
spot, in a land which is itself remote. From out of the 
plains to the west, forty or fifty miles away, great snowy 
peaks rise up against the sky. To the north and south and 
east all is endless wilderness—wilderness of pines and 
prairie, of lake and stream—of all the vast inanity of that 
moaning waste which sleeps between the Bay of Hudson 
and the Rocky Mountains.” 


The passing of St. John has been even more obliterative 
than that of Dunvegan. The post at which Butler stopped 
was on the south side of the river and dated back to about 
1800. What was then described as a “‘very tumbledown old 
place” was shortly abandoned for a post immediately op- 
posite on the north side of the river. Here the Hudson’s 
Bay Company traded for half a century longer, with sharp 
opposition during the final decade from a rival post estab- 
lished at the same point by Revillon Fréres. 
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But finally the influx of settlers to the nearer prairies of 
the “vast inanity of moaning waste,” cutting down the 
trade in furs as it increased that in provisions and farm 
implements, impelled the moving of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s post to a more convenient point on the cultivated 
plateau above. There it is carrying on at the present time, 
principally as a sort of general merchandise store but also 
trading for the still fairly considerable quantity of furs 
brought in by the Indians. 

Of the once busy post on the river very little remains. The 
Revillon and Hudson’s Bay stores and warehouses are 
closed and the last of the Indians and half-breeds have gone. 
In semi-permanent residence at the time of our visit was 
the family of a Hudson’s Bay Company inspector, though 
he himself was away on the Mackenzie for the summer. Only 
his wife and a visiting mother-in-law were left to guard what 
is said to be the finest and most complete collection in Can- 
ada of the garments and implements of the Indians of the 
North. 

The liveliest as well as the most tragic days of the old 
post must have been those of ’98, when large numbers of the 
unfortunate argonauts, drawn by lurid advertising to the 
Edmonton “Gateway to the North,” chose St. John as 
their point of departure for the long overland traverse to 
the Klondike. The speciously outlined route led from the 
Peace to the Liard, thence to the Stikeen and so to the head- 
waters of the Yukon. . 

Only the hardiest of the gold-seekers reached even the 
Liard and probably none won through to the Klondike. But 
that considerable numbers tracked and retracked the tower- 
ing hill behind St. John is evidenced by trails beaten so 
deep into the clay that they have not grown over to this — 
day. Just what was the cause of the massacre which ocurred | 
at this point I could not learn, but it may well have arisen 
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over disputes in connection with the employment of the In- 
dians in packing. In any event, a resolute Chief by the name 
of Big Belly is said to have attacked an outfit of whites, 
killing a number of them and throwing their wagons over 
the high bluff which breaks the rounded slope of the bank 
just north of the landing. One is shown today the tires and 
other iron-work of the burned wagons rusting in the under- 
brush at the foot of the hill, where several rotting slabs of 
wood mark the graves of the slain. 

John Melvan took me ashore to see the famous Indian 
collection, which was housed in several spacious rooms of 
the home of the former post trader. Mrs. M , a flower- 
like Scotch lassie with the tang of heather on the tip of a 
tripping tongue, explained that the gathering of these 
weapons, utensils and garments represented over twenty 
years’ work on the part of her husband, one of the most 
traveled men in the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
It was almost complete as regards the things worn or used 
by the Indians of the half continent traded over by the 
Company. Many of the articles had been produced in con- 
nection with customs or practices of generations past and 
were not replaceable at any price. The heavy sum for which 
the collection was insured was only a part of its real value. 
The ordinary routine care of it took three or four days a 
month. When they moved—as happens all too frequently in 
the life of an inspector—packing had to be started months 
in advance. Some day, doubtless, it would have to go to one 
of the great museums of eastern Canada, or perhaps that 
which the company was just starting in its new building in 
Winnipeg. It had been no end of work, of course; but also 
no end of company in the many long weeks—as during the 
present summer—when she had been entirely alone. 

Our gracious curatrix, after this prefatory explanation, 
was just conducting us to the main depositary of her treas- 
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ures in the living room when, with whoops and squeals that 
suggested an onslaught by a reincarnation of Big Belly’s 
murderous band, the massed mob of the Good Willers rushed 
the gate. They were fired with an idea. Why leave all these 
Indian togs gathering dust and moths in this out-of-the-way 
hole when they could just as well be used in staging his- 
toric “paygents” and advertising Peace River in general 
and Poos Koopay in particular to the outside world? The 
stuff would only be borrowed, of course. When it had served 
its purpose it would be returned all right. As a starter, why 
not stage a “‘paygent” that very afternoon, and then let it 
be merged by imperceptible degrees into a fancy dress ball 
as night came on? And then, if the Captain would only hold 
the boat over, they could remerge into a “‘paygent” again 
on the morrow. 

Assuming that all was over but the sacking, I turned tail 
and fled to the hills. The looting and violence would be bad 
enough, but the “paygent’? merging into the fancy dress 
ball was more than I could face. But my consternation took 
no account of the stuff in that brave little Defender of the 
Furs. The divine fire of Joan of Are could never have 
stemmed the tide of those loot-bent Good Willers; nor yet 
could the patriotic fervor of Horatius at the Bridge have 
turned the trick. It must have been something more akin 
to the craftiness of the wily Ulysses that saved the day, 
though just what I was never to learn. 

In any case, slinking back from the prairies as the after- 
noon lengthened in the full expectation of discovering the 
historic old post in the hands of a howling band of “‘pay- 
genteers,” I found the cows switching flies in the clover, the 
bees humming drowsily in the hollyhocks along the garden 


walk, while out through the honeysuckle-shrouded door fil- 


tered the tinkle of a piano and the gently breathed notes 
of “Sometimes Between Long Shadows on the Grass.” Not 
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a mucluc or parka had been stripped from the walls; not 
an ax had been displaced; not a pipe or a knife was missing. 
We were still living in the days of miracles after all. 

“Please tell me how you did it,” I blurted out through the 
open door almost before the song had ended. “I expected 
to find only the blackened walls of your home and a few 
charred bones to—” 

“They did look equal to burning a lass at the stake, ’pon 
my word,” the singer cut in with a smile. ““But—weel, folks 
have been trying to borrow the trinkets for fancy dress for 
mony a year noo, and so we’ve built up what ye might call 
a defense. But just because ye didna wait to see what it was 
—weel, ye’ll have to mak oot with only a cup of tea noo.” 

A flicker of wistfulness in the glance that swept a shock- 
ingly depleted sideboard was the only answer vouchsafed 
to my question. If immunity had been purchased at a price 
of all the pure dew of the heather I was almost certain I 
had noticed there in the morning it was rather a tragedy, 
especially for a purpose which could have been even more 
effectually performed by wood alcohol or canned heat. 

The community which has grown up on the prairies above 
old Fort St. John is called North St. John. When I asked 
how it could be reached on foot I was told that it depended 
which part of the community I wanted to visit. The main 
road winding off up the mountain on an easy grade would 
ultimately take me to the Hudson’s Bay store. But if the 
Post Office was my objective, time and distance would be 
saved by clambering up the old Klondike trail and making 
a direct cut across the prairie. For the Police Barracks and 
Land Office a turn to the left would have to be made at a 
certain pond or patch of woods, while for the Community 
Hall the turn was to the right and along half a mile of new- 
graded road. 

All of which was calculated to give one the impression 
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that North St. John was a very sizable metropolis and 
probably in the throes of a decentralization movement to 
reduce traffic congestion. One had seen that sort of thing 
going on in Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis and Los Angeles 
to get away from the jam of autos in the old established 
business centers. But North St. John, as it proved, has gone 
this one better. It is noncentralized rather than decentral- 
ized. It has never centralized and never is going to. 

This striking at the very root of the evil of traffic con- 
gestion at the outset is all very well in its way and will 
doubtless be highly appreciated fifty years or so hence; but 
just at the present it does give a stranger a pretty baffling 
time trying to find the place, especially when they will insist 
on growing grain higher than his eyes and so reducing his 
horizon to a foot-distant periphery of nodding wheat or oat 
heads. 

It is a heart-taxing climb up that winding path to where 
the bluff rim of the plateau stands sharply against the blue 
northern sky. It brings out the sweat and sets the chest 
heaving even when one is cumbered with nothing heavier 
than a camera. What it must have been to the gold-seekers, 
bent double under their hundred-pound packs, one would 
have to use his imagination to realize—or his memory. For 
myself memory would turn the trick. But I had tackled my 
Alaska packing on the old Dalton Trail straight from a 
hard season’s training on the football field, and the whole 
thing—even the hardships and fatigues—had been all a part 
of the lark. 

But to the ruck of that northward surge of the argonauts 
of °98 their helter-skelter pilgrimage was anything but a 
lark. Rather it was the last desperate scramble of life-long 
under-dogs to get on top. In this connection I seem to re-~ 
call, though somewhat imperfectly, a verse or two of a poem. 
written by Hamlin Garland when he struggled over “The 


s 
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Long Trail” that started at Ashcroft, British Columbia, 
and ended wherever one’s strength or grub or horses failed. 
Garland himself dropped out at the Stikeen. 


“TY saw those dreamers of dreams go by, 

I trod in their footsteps a space. 

Each walked with a light in his eye, 
Each passed with a smile on his face. 

They came from the hopeless and sad, 
They faced the future and gold. 

Some the tooth of Want’s Wolf had made mad, 
And some at the forge had grown old.” 


Failure for that kind of men was stark tragedy; and 
among those who made their start for the Golden River 
from St. John on the Peace failure was a full one hundred 
per cent. One is surprised not at the completeness of the 
failure but at the fact that any of those who pushed beyond 
the prairies ever got back to tell of the hopelessness of their 
quest. 

From the brow of the plateau above St. John there is a 
riverward view of seventy or eighty miles. Walk a few hun- 
dred yards beyond the edge of cultivation in the opposite 
direction and you have to climb a fence or a tree to get a 
view of more than that many inches. This would not be the 
case, of course, in winter, or at any other time of the year 
except when the fields of grain have attained to maximum 
height. Nor is it every year that head-high grain is raised, 
even on the Peace. The previous season, indeed, crops had 
been ravaged by the grasshoppers. Before that there had 
been shortages from drought. 

But this year many hundreds of thousands of acres of 
the Peace River prairies produced such crops as I have 
never seen before in any part of the world. Quality, as sub- 
sequent harvesting proved, was also of the highest. Re- 
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peated championship awards for Peace River wheat and 
oats in Chicago shows were amply vindicated by the excel- 
lence of the general yield. After seeing the grain at St. 
John and some of the older areas through which I was driven 
before leaving the valley, I can credit the claim that the 
1927 crop on a number of farms sold for more than the farm 
itself would have brought a year previously. 

But high-headed wheat made for highly confused navi- 
gational conditions. I was lost at the end of a quarter of a 
mile and only located the first farmhouse an hour later by 
climbing a tree, taking the compass direction and laying out 
a course accordingly. The mosquitoes rose in clouds as I 
kicked through the grain, but with gloves, net and puncture- 
proof clothing I was not greatly bothered by anything but 
the humid heat. 

The farmer was a husky Minnesota Swede, living alone. 
With nothing much to do until harvest-time, he was shut up 
indoors away from the mosquitoes, killing time with soli-. 
taire and patching harness. Assuming that I must either be 
hunting for land or surveying for a railroad, he met with 
an incredulous shaking of the head my assertion that I was 
just taking a “look-see” around during steamer-stop. That 
anyone would climb a thousand-foot hill and claw through 
mosquitoes for two or three hours with no other motive than 
“for to admire and for to see” was quite beyond his simple 
comprehension. 

“Maybe you ban sell spavin-cure?” was the last of several 
further surmises, among which had been guesses that I was 
scouting for location of a fur-farm or a mission for the In- 
dians. The good chap had come in with almost nothing, 
yet in spite of the near-failures of two or three previous sea- 
sons he expected to pay out and be in the clear when he 
harvested the present crop. He took special pride in his 
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horses, all of which were housed at the time in a darkened 
stable against the attacks of flies and mosquitoes. But he 
did wish that I would see to hurrying them along with the 
railway. Hauling the grain so far by wagon took altogether 
too much of the profits. 

In spite of intricate directions as to how I should go to 
reach the Post Office, I was lost again within a few minutes 
after leaving the farmhouse. Heading for a large tree, with 
the intention of climbing it for orientation, my ears were 
presently assailed by the screams of women and children, 
with an obligato of fervent male oaths running through the 
chorus. When the sound of blows became audible I jumped 
to the very natural conclusion that I had stumbled upon a 
picnic party or some such gathering suffering from an at- 
tack of mosquitoes. 

It was not until a roly-poly little dumpling of a girl of 
about twelve came plowing through the wheat and demanded 
that she be saved that I realized that the trouble was more 
serious. Flailing arms and legs—bare to begin with—were 
covered with so solid a layer of honey bees as to give the 
effect of swathings of brown fur. Occasional purposeful 
knots of wasps lent piquancy and pattern. If there were 
any mosquitoes in the unholy alliance their codperation was 
only passive. 

Fortunately pursuit by air had ceased, so that a cuffing 
off of the veneer of the clinging, stinging pests was all that 
had totbe done. Once I succeeded in making the dancing vic- 
tim stay put, so that I did not have to waste one hand in 
holding her, this was accomplished with dispatch and no 
more roughness than the case called for. To my astonish- 
ment, there only appeared to be ten or a dozen real stings 
where one would have expected as many hundred. The fact 
that most of these seemed to be from wasps might have in- 
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dicated that the bewildered bees, after their first onslaught, 
had adopted the child as a swarming nucleus and had tried 
to do her no harm. 

Circling with my sobbing and still hysterical protégée to 
where a team and wagon was hitched to a fence a couple of 
hundred yards from the tree, I was presently joined by a 
man, woman and two other children. All had been stung, but 
none so badly as Miss Roly-poly, who had presented rather 
more unprotected cuticle to attack than had the others. The 
father, who, being netted and gloved, was the least punc- 
tured of the lot, was still somewhat the worst upset. It was 
the first time his bees had ever turned on him, he explained, 
and it seemed rather to have shaken his nerve. He even asked 
me to unhitch the team and drive for a way while he pulled 
himself together. He announced his intention of burning 
down the tree and roasting the recalcitrants alive, but 
thought it would be safer to wait until after dark and so min- 
imize the chances of a counter-attack. ; 

Between sobs and swear-words and the licking of wounds, 
I heard the story of the family as we drove round to the 
farmhouse by a route which gave the widest possible berth 
to the bee-tree and its load of dynamite. The family had — 
come from Oregon five years previously with just about 
enough to carry them through the first winter. Now, like 
their Swedish neighbor, they were in sight of owning a half 
section clear of debt with the coming harvest. Father and 
mother were terribly homesick for the green hills and mild 
climate of Oregon; yet both were agreed that nowhere in 
the States could they have won through without capital on 
such a scale as they were doing here. 

I was interested to learn that the little surprise party 
upon which I had stumbled at the hollow tree marked the 
first occasion, according to the farmer, upon which he had 
failed to dominate his bees with a beaten pan. The tinny J 
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tattoo would have worked all right even this time, he thought, 
had not his foot accidentally kicked into a wasps’ nest. The 
savage breast of the wasp being unsoothable by the power of 
music, these had swarmed over the top on the instant in a 
fierce attack. The incident had snapped his mental control 
of the half-dominated bees, with the consequences I had 
witnessed. They were all very indignant over the treachery 
of their trusted pets, the whimpering Miss Roly-poly going 
to the length of declaring that she was never again going 
to eat honey even on her hot-cakes. 

For another couple of hours I continued hunting the 
metropolitan section of North St. John and ending up at 
farmhouses. This at least gave me an opportunity to probe 
an illuminating cross-section of human experience. With 
quite remarkable similarity this followed the groove run in 
the two instances already mentioned. They had arrived with 
next to nothing and were coming through with broad fertile 
acres of their own and bright prospects for the future. 

It was true, of course, that those who remained on the bat- 
tlefield were the victors consolidating their gains; the fail- 
ures had already been swept away in the currents of ad- 
versity. Yet taking all of that into account, I was still left 
with the feeling that the right type of pioneer-farmer stands 
to win more by his fling (for farming at its best is only a 
gamble) in the Peace River country of today than in any 
other agricultural region of which I have first-hand knowl- 
edge. 

After the bombastic boosting characteristic of the gen- 
eral run of the so-called literature descriptive of newly 
opened agricultural sections in the States, there is something 
highly refreshing in the conservative open-and-above- 
boardness of the way in which a publication of the Canadian 
Natural Resources Intelligence Service speaks of the region 
of which I touched a small corner in that afternoon’s walk. 
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“The Fort St. John district that is attracting farmers 
and ranchers lies on the high plateau north of the river. 
At least half a million acres of prairie and park lands are 
found here, together with large areas of lightly wooded 
land that can be economically cleared. The soil is fertile 
over most of the district, the surface is level or gently roll- 
ing, and vegetation is luxuriant. . . . Taken on the whole 
this district is well adapted to mixed farming and ranch- 
ing. It is still remote, however, from markets and civiliza- 
tion, and in consequence cannot be recommended for im~ 
mediate settlement, although considerable good land is 
open. Several families, willing to await developments, have 
gone in to get their choice of location, and some ranchers 
have taken in cattle.” 


Yet in the same year that the little booklet containing this 
modest statement was issued—1927—and not a great many 
months after it was written, I found a good many miles of 
continuous cultivation, crops such as I had never seen be- 
fore, and farmers working out their problems and winning 
their way as I have described. 

Except in spots, I was never really to find the town of 
North St. John. A farmer did finally pick me up *tween 
farms and drive me around in his Ford to the Land Office, 
Police Barracks, Post Office, Community Hall, School House 
and several other widely isolated structures which, concen- 
trated at a single site, would have fulfilled the usual con- 
ception of a country village. Whether or not this strange 
broadcasting was the consequence of accident or design I 
could not learn. Probably, however, through failure to fol- 
low the practice of the American West and start with a 
town site first, North Fort St. John, like the old post on the 
river which it superseded, “just growed. 7 

By the time I returned to the river a mountainous re 


of North St. John cargo had been trundled to the bank by 
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the roustabouts and was awaiting transportation up the 
steep grade to the top of the plateau. The first load to start 
furnished an illuminative incident bearing on the proverbial 
dullness and stupidity of the half-breeds upon whom the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and others have to depend for so 
much of their work. 

Among the freight was a single box of California oranges 
—genuine “‘Blue Goose Valencia Sunkist,” according to the 
flaming label. Oranges are a superlative luxury in the North- 
land, principally as a consequence of the difficulty of making 
such succulent perishables survive the annihilative handlings 
en route. That the case in question had come thus far un- 
scathed was considered by the Hudson’s Bay agent a sub- 
stantial piece of good fortune—a real cause of jubilation. 
At two for a quarter, the golden globules would retail at a 
very handsome profit. 

Cautioning the drivers to stow the precious case carefully 
on top of the first load so as to minimize risks alike of 
poundings and pilferings, the agent stepped aboard the 
steamboat for a few moments to say a few placatory words 
to the clamorous Good Willers as to why previous commit- 
ments made it impossible for him to sell them the oranges for 
cocktail makings. 

At the first sharp tug of the four-horse team the unse- 
cured box keeled backwards off the high load and brought 
up bridging a deep rut in the soft silt of the steeply-sloping 
bank. Athough in plain sight of all three of the *breed 
teamsters, not one of them thought to pick it up or even kick 
it aside when the balking horses let the wagon roll back down 
the bank. The wheel that crushed the flimsy case squashed 
on through the luscious fruit and sent a golden stream of 
orange juice streaming down the rut into the river. 

Cursing and cracking their whips and deaf to the howls 
of horror from the steamer, the drivers sent the horses again 
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lunging up the bank. Again the wide tire of the right rear 
wheel rolled across the flattened case, and again the stream 
of yellow juice gushed riverward. Still the pulped case was 
ignored as the purposeful *breeds concentrated their efforts 
on lashing their floundering team on to the flat above. And 
so there it was for a third crushing when another baulk let 
the overloaded wagon slip back once more. 

The appearance of the anguished Hudson’s Bay man at 
this juncture put an end to further comedy, but the muddied 
mass of slush and slivers his frantic pawings dug out from 
beneath the Juggernautic wheels would have defied a Greek 
restaurateur to salvage. With a pathetic gesture of resigna- 
tion, he turned away and left the Good Willers and Indians 
to fight over the remains. 

Meantime the world had wagged on apace for the Good 
Willers. Balked of their “Paygent-cum-Fancy Dress Ball” 
they had compromised on a sort of “Danse ad lib.” That is 
to say, they had started to dance, and then danced some ~ 
more. Also, as several of them hastened to assure me on my 
return, they had changed their name—improved it. Instead 
of Good Willers they were now calling themselves Good 
Swillers—and living up to the new name rather better than 
to the old. For when the liquid stocks of the best swillers had 
been exhausted, there was incubated again the age-old jeal- 
ousy of the Have Nots for the Have Gots. 

In the first hour of need the Have Nots were succored by 
the charity of the Have Gots. When this sustaining trickle 
ceased the bereft lapsed through successive stages from Beg- 
gary to Petty Pilfering and finally to Raw Red Piracy. 
Rough words were said, and there was rumor of a flutter of 
fists. The worst casualty was the Pouce Coupé dentist who, 
trying to loot a square-faced bottle of toothache medicine 
from a lower bunk, was nearly decapitated when the upper, 
dislodged from its cleats by the uneasy stirrings of a sleeper, 
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banged down and caught the marauder across the neck. 

Another ancient distinction had also intruded to compli- 
cate social relations of those whom I shall continue to call 
by their original name of the Good Willers of the Peace. 
Most of the ladies of the crusading band were wives tried and 
true—really good sorts, and neither more nor less addicted 
to jazz, rum and cigarettes than their present-day counter- 
parts in Main Street or Park Avenue. But this wholesome 
mass had been leavened by a sweetheart or two, and thereby 
had been done the thing that is not done. 

Now the sweetheart is a fully established and recognized 
(I would almost say proper and conventional) institution on 
every well regulated British frontierland from Sarawak to 
the Mackenzie—but only so long as she is kept in her place. 
Her sphere is by no means a restricted one, and can perhaps 
be best adumbrated as “‘where the wife isn’t.” Slightly to 
paraphrase Kipling, 


Wives are wives, and loves are loves, 
But never the twain must meet. 


This is fairly easy to work out on the great open spaces 
of the prairie. Sweethearts may be taken to movies, concerts, 
parades and on joy-rides and the like, but must be rigorously 
excluded from all intimate family gatherings of every kind. 
And it was because a week-long excursion on a very small 
steamer partakes very much of the character of an intimate 
family party that palpable wrong was done in bringing any 
of the interdicted ones into the chaste domestic atmosphere 
of the Good Willers. 

And then, to make things worse, there was that matter of 
the little touch of color. It was only a faint tinge of copper, 
to be sure—just a dusky bronziness. But while women have 
come to be quite content in ignoring the waist-line, it would 
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appear that they are still a bit finicky on the score of defin- 
ing the color-line. And so— 

“You’d know Blankleigh-Whatcom would have a girl, my 
dear. But such a girl! And a ’breed! Bad enough in town. 
But here—with us!” 

The words fell icily, like the drip of the half-congealed 
drops from the bottle-green edge of a glacier. Such senti- 
ments just had to be delivered from under a lifted nose and 
lorgnette, I told myself. But when I cocked a questing eye 
out of my cabin window it was to discover that the speaker 
was only emphasizing her broadside by scratching a match 
on the seat of her hiking breeches. 

Since no nose was missing when the final check-up was 
made at disembarkation, there is not reason to believe that 
“Officer’s lady” or “Judy O’Grady” forgot themselves to the 
extent of throwing one another overboard. But the gang- 
plank will hardly have been the end. I know there will be 
times in the coming years when the voyageur on the Peace, — 
startled by what he fancies to be the concussions of imminent 
thunder, will gain reassurance on being told that the rum- 
blings are only the echoes of the reverberations set going 
when Good Will wives met Good Will sweethearts in the 
Good Will excursion of 1927. 

The fifty miles from St. John to Hudson’s Hope is the 
swiftest water on the navigated Peace, as the ever narrow- 
ing and deepening gorge of that section is the finest sceni- 
cally. There was a hard fight for the steamer all the time, 
but especially where it breasted the current in the restricted 
channel called “The Narrows” a few miles below the Hope. 
In the sheer black cliffs which wall the river here there is 
just a suggestion of the imposing ramparts of the lower 
Mackenzie, though on a somewhat reduced scale. We 
touched once or twice in the straggling shallows below the 
defile, where there are considerable stretches that must be 
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very difficult to navigate in the low water of spring and the 
late summer. As the swift current has carried away all 
the sand and mud, leaving only boulders and bedrock at 
many points, striking the bottom with a wooden hull is not 
a thing lightly to be courted. 

There was one place on this upper stretch of navigation 
that I was particularly anxious to see. This was a bend at 
which I had been assured so heavy a slide had occurred, a 
decade or so previously, that the river had been blocked 
from bank to bank for many days. I have seen the remains 
of similar natural dams on the Colorado and Columbia, 
where the stories of the play of the titanic forces involved 
were written plain in gouged and riven banks and boulder- 
choked river beds. 

Captain McLeod called me to the pilot house when the 
steamer began to work up past the straggling rock and 
mud island in midriver that marked the path of the great 
slide. The setting was a bit disappointing. The scar on the 
north bank disclosed the displacement of an enormous mass 
of earth and rocks, but certainly not enough to have ex- 
tended all the way across the comparatively wide channel. 
Nor was the angle of the slope sufficient to have precipitated 
so plastic a body so great a distance. A springtime ava- 
lanche of snow and mud might conceivably have flowed 
across the ice and frozen bars to the southern side, but such 
a movement could hardly have occurred with the river open. 
The surviving midstream island of the present day prob- 
ably extends to within a hundred feet or so of the extreme 
southerly advance of the slide which made it. 

The only case in which a river can be completely damned 
for any length of time by a slide is when it flows in a com- 
paratively narrow gorge, with a high, steep mountain slope 
on at least one side. Considerable sections of the Columbia, 
Colorado, Yellowstone and Fraser are favorable to the oc- 
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currence of such a phenomenon. The classic instance of 
the formation of a natural dam, however, occurred on the 
upper Indus, somewhere in Kashmir. It was in the 1840's, 
I believe, that the lower Indus suddenly almost dried up 
from the Punjab to the sea, remaining hardly more than 
a trickle for several years. Renewal of flow came in the 
form of the most destructive flood in the history of India, 
towns and cities for many miles on both sides of the regular 
channel being swept away by a devastating wall of water 
released when the great slide, which had impounded a moun- 
tain lake in the high Himalayas, was finally overtopped and 
washed down. 

Mountain peaks and mountain pines, a loftier-lifted pla- 
teau and broken white water ahead signalized our approach 
to the head of navigation at Hudson’s Hope. The red flag 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company whipped above the yellow 
clay-washed buildings of the old post which crowned the rim 
of the plateau above a steep bank streaked white with the 
tumbling waters of many springs. The smoke-wreathed 
tepees of an Indian encampment sprinkled the flat on the 
opposite side of the river where the original fort had stood. 
Canoes were drawn up from the waterside on either bank, 
with one overloaded craft breasting the current under the 
power of a popping outboard. 

The steamer moored against the bank at the foot of a 
road which probably follows the identical course of the 
ancient Indian portage trail around Rocky Mountain Can- 
yon. For the lower end of the famous gorge was just around 
the bend above now. With a two-day halt in prospect there — 
ought to be opportunity to see something of it at both ends, 
perhaps even to gain some faint idea of the odds the in- 
domitable Mackenzie had faced in trying to breast its rock-- 
torn torrents with his pitifully inadequate birchbark canoe. 


CHAPTER V 
INTO THE JAWS OF THE ROCKIES 


Arter wintering at the fort above the mouth of the Smoky, 
my visit to the newly discovered site of which I have de- 
scribed in a previous chapter, Mackenzie was ready to re- 
sume his transcontinental journey up the Peace in May, 
1793. The more effectively to concentrate effort and leader- 
ship, the explorer had decided to make the attempt to 
transport his whole party and outfit in a single birchbark 
canoe. Never in all the annals of exploration has there been 
presented such a contrast between the task in hand and the 
means by which it was to be accomplished. By comparison 
Lewis and Clark, a decade later, advanced up the Missouri 
with a veritable flotilla. 
Of craft and outfit Mackenzie writes: 


“., . The canoe was put into the water; her dimensions 
were twenty-five feet long within, exclusive of the curves of 
stem and stern, twenty-six inches hold, and four feet nine 
inches beam. At the same time she was so light that two men 
could carry her on a good road three or four miles without 
resting. Into this slender vessel, we shipped provisions, 
goods for presents, arms, ammunition and baggage, to the 
weight of three thousand pounds, and an equipage of ten 
people.” 


That a total weight which could not have fallen far short 
of five thousand pounds could have been carried in so small 
and so light a canoe even across the smooth waters of a lake 
is astonishing; but the near-miracle of the achievement 


only comes home when one learns how this frail overloaded 
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shallop of bark was paddled, poled, dragged and carried 
up one side of the hitherto uncrossed Rockies and down 
the other, finally to be brought back over the same journey 
in reverse. How many times it had been renewed by patch- 
ings and repatchings is not recorded, but it is not likely that 
anything but the original frame—and probably not all 
of that—completed the whole route. 

The crew was partly made up of tried veterans from the 
previous voyage to the Arctic. Besides the leader, the only 
other man of unmixed white blood was Alexander Mackay, 
who later played a notable part in founding the John Jacob 
Astor post at the mouth of the Columbia. His tragic death 
by being blown up in the Tonquin during an Indian attack 
is graphically described in Irving’s “Astoria.” Six French- 
Canadians and two Indians completed the personnel. 

Among the Canadians was Francois Beaulieu, who sub- 
sequently became notorious in the Great Slave Lake region 
under the name of “King” Boileau. He died in 1872 at the 
age of nearly one hundred and, according to tradition, with 
a good many more than a round century of offspring. The 
title, it seems, was acquired through a really regal habit 
the fellow had of bundling off any and every Indian maid 
that caught his fancy to his stronghold on the Slave. As 
many of these as possible were returned when, at the age of 
seventy, the old gallant got religion and was baptized by 
Bishop Tache. All of the children, so far as there is any 
record, turned out bad; as have also their children and 
their children’s children. I was assured later on the Macken- 
zie that no trader, hunter or explorer has ever hired a Beau- 
lieu but to his sorrow. 

Mackenzie records how those left behind at the fort shed 
tears “on the reflection of those dangers which we might 
encounter in our expedition.” By an amusing coincidence 
he has just made mention of the fact that some of the In- 
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dians had sent an embassy to him to demand rum “that they 
might have an opportunity of crying for their deceased 
brother.” It would be considered an extreme degradation,” 
he writes, “in an Indian to weep when sober, but a state 
of intoxication sanctions all irregularities.”” Whether or not 
the farewell weepfest was thus rum-sanctioned is not stated. 

The staving of a hole in the overloaded canoe and the 
loss overboard of his pocket compass could not blind 
Mackenzie to what he describes as the most beautiful scen- 
ery he had ever beheld. There is something of the gladness 
of the springtime in this early entry, a touchstone, as it 
- were, of the highness of his hope: 


“This magnificent theatre of nature has all the decora- 
tions which the trees and animals of the country can afford 
it: groves of poplar in every shape vary the scene; and 
their intervals are enlivened with vast herds of elk and 
buffaloes: the former choosing the steeps and uplands, and 
the latter preferring the plains. At this tune the buffaloes 
were attended by their young ones who were frisking about 
them: and it appeared that the elk would soon exhibit the 
same enlivening circumstance. The whole country displayed 
an exuberant verdure; the trees that bear a blossom were 
advancing fast to that delightful appearance, and the vel- 
vet rind of their branches reflecting the oblique rays of 
the rising or setting sun added a splendid gaiety to the 
scene, which no expressions of mine are qualified to de- 
scribe.” 


Indians were met with frequently as the upstream voyage 
progressed, but they were either unable or unwilling to 
give any definite information respecting the course or char- 
acter of the river through the great mountain barrier 
ahead. Their descriptions were still calculated to convey the 
impression that the way was blocked by a sheer fall as high 
and formidable as Niagara, and that the only way to get 
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above this was by leaving the river and making a long de- 
tour over the mountains. As a matter of fact, this was a 
fairly correct approximation of the actual conditions, ex- 
cepting, of course, that there was no abrupt cataract in the 
canyon. This gorge, however, was quite as impassable for 
boats as it would have been if there had been a veritable 
Niagara, and the only way around it was by such a portage 
as the Indians described. 

In discounting the Niagara story the explorer made the 
serious mistake of also failing to reckon with the necessity 
of the portage, thereby all but bringing his expedition to 
grief at the outset. In spite of finally being able to extricate 
himself from the difficulties incident to trying to pass up- 
stream through a gorge which has never to this day been 
negotiated even with the current, Mackenzie made frank 
record in more than one page of his journal that he should 
have portaged by the old Indian trail. 

Many of the most gallant fights of history have been 
forlorn-hope actions which would never have had to be 
waged save for the fact that “someone had blundered.” Be- 
cause Mackenzie was lacking in foresight and prudence in 
fully investigating the possibilities of portaging all the 
way round the Rocky Mountain Canyon of the Peace, he 
was forced to make a fight which deserves place as one of the 
gamest and most courageous struggles that has ever been 
waged against a river. 

Man has tried to battle his way up or down rock-walled 
canyons ever since he developed mentally to a point where 
he began to wonder what was going on with his neighbors 
in the valley above or below him. Yet in casting back over 
the authentic records of men who have tried to do the same 


sort of thing Mackenzie attempted at Rocky Mountain 


Canyon I can think of only one achievement worthy to com- 
pare with the fight of the intrepid young Nor’wester— 


, 
i 
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that of Lieutenant Wheeler, of the Engineering Corps of 
the U. S. Army, in working up through the lower sixty 
miles of the gorge of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 
This part of the Grand Canyon has rougher water and 
higher walls than has any part of the gorge of the Peace, 
and Wheeler performed a feat that would be quite impos- 
sible in ordinary seasons only as a consequence of being 
favored by a lower stage of water than has ever been re- 
corded in the more than half a century that has elapsed 
since he fought his way through to Diamond Creek. 

It is only when one considers the wide difference in the 
conditions under which the two expeditions were undertaken 
that he realizes that Mackenzie really did a more remark- 
able thing in taking a birchbark canoe up six or eight miles 
of the Rocky Mountain Canyon than Wheeler did in drag- 
ging his staunch boats up sixty miles of the Grand Canyon. 
The one was working two thousand miles from the border of 
civilization with the most primitive outfit conceivable; the 
other had a base above and below, and an equipment that 
was devised and assembled for no other purpose than the 
special project in hand. 

In the several biographies of Mackenzie which I had read 
previous to my visit to the Peace, I was struck by the fact 
that no attempt had been made to follow his voyages in the 
light of present-day geographical knowledge or to identify 
carefully other than the most salient points, such as that at 
which he had crossed the Continental Divide or where he 
had come to the Pacific. From the fact that the site of his 
winter fort was so long a matter of doubt, it would seem 
probable that this has never been done, at least in any such 
way as Dr. Coues has gone over the routes of Pike on the 
Mississippi and of Lewis and Clark on the Missouri, Yel- 
lowstone and Columbia. The care with which Mackenzie’s 
record was kept will make this a comparatively simple task 
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for the first historian who has the hardihood to back-track 
in person the waterways of the original traverse. 

My own little dip into history along this line was the re- 
sult more of chance than of design. Interest in the famous 
Rocky Mountain Canyon of the Peace was at the bottom of 
it. When a two-day steamer-stop at the head of navigation 
offered opportunity to see a considerable part of the re- 
markable gorge with my eyes I began casting about for the 
best way to make the most of the chance. The recollection 
of the fun I had had in checking Powell in the Grand Can- 
yon of the Colorado and Lewis and Clark on the Columbia 
while boating down their long obliterated water-trails 
pointed the way. Why not try to see a bit of Rocky Moun- 
tain Canyon through Mackenzie’s eyes? I had his journal 
with me, and the story ought to be fairly plain to read now 
the river had left the shifting bottoms and was concentrated 
in a channel scoured out of comparatively imperishable 
rock. 

My first inquiry at the Hope revealed the futility of 
gathering reliable historical information from the natives. 
The trapper-hunter of whom I asked if he knew where 
Mackenzie had left the river, replied that “he ain’t never 
left it at all.” In fact, he was living right over there on the 
flat with Mackay’s Cree squaw, which would be the makings 
of a heluva fracas when Mackay got back from Prince 
George. But he didn’t twig what I wanted of a lousy *breed 
anyhow. "wasn’t fair to hire a *breed when there was a 
white man to do the job. Was it a guide I wanted? 

When another month in the North had revealed to me 
that for every one of the original Scotch partners of the 
Hudson’s Bay and North-West Companies there are now a 
thousand half-breeds bearing the same honored name, I 
learned to frame my historical inquiries more explicitly. To 
the last, though, I never did quite get over the shock of 
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having an apparently unmixed squaw-of-squaws, with a 
wailing papoose in the slack of her blanket, introduced as 
Mrs. Mary Mactavish, or a shuffling buck come up and an- 
nounce that he was Alexander McLean. 

When I took my trapper friend at his word and offered 
him a job helping me push a canoe up the river where a 
pre-half-breed Mackenzie had made his way, he took just 
enough time to make sure that I meant it before recalling 
that he would have to spend the afternoon rounding up his 
strayed horses to mount the party that wanted to ride up 
to the head of the Canyon on the morrow. As I expected to 
need a horse for that journey myself I did not press the 
river billet. 

The proper way to tackle the Canyon from the lower end 
would be with a light canoe and a picked crew of three or 
four ’breeds or Indians. Planning on the spur of the mo- 
ment, as I was, there was no chance of finding the right 
crew, especially at a time when every man at the post was 
busy either loading the steamer or himself. Steamer-day 
is also ‘“‘permit”-day, and the interval following the arrival 
of a man’s liquor permit (the Northland’s euphemism for 
his monthly case of whisky from the Licensed Vendor) is 
not a time for serious thought or effort. 

Realizing the impossibility of recruiting an historically- 
minded crew inside of a week, I resolved, rather than give 
up my plan entirely, to see what could be done with an out- 
board motor. There were a number of the useful little kick- 
ers about the place, but the first three or four I located were 
under lock and key, with either their owners or the keys 
missing. McDermid, the Hudson’s Bay manager, had a new 
Evinrude, but after taking me for a trial spin on the river 
with it, lost interest when he found what I wanted to do. 
He might need the motor to go back and forth to Peace 
River between steamers, he explained, and it wouldn’t be of 
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any use to him planted up among the rocks of the Canyon. 
My plea that the planting of a motor among the rocks of 
the Canyon formed no part of my plans failed to move him. 
He had seen too many plans upset in the Canyon, he said, to 
say nothing of canoes. 

Just as it began to appear that such study as I might 
make of Rocky Mountain Canyon would have to be pursued 
in the course of a land cruise along the banks, a familiar 
rat-a-tat from the direction of the river drew my attention 
to a canoe that had put off from the Indian camp on the 
farther side. Evidently here was one motor I had over- 
looked. Meeting the canoe as it touched the shore a hundred 
yards below the steamer landing, I found it to be the re- 
mains of an ancient Peterboro driven by the still more 
ancient remains of an Elto. 

Never short of a junk heap have I seen a motor in so 
dilapidated a condition. The original model had been that 
of the first outboard twin. In its day—about six years pre- 
viously—it had been the opener of a new outboard epoch. 
The twenty-seven hundred miles I had covered with one of 
these sturdy little pioneers still remained the longest con- 
tinuous voyage I had ever made with an outboard. 

Yet with all this in mind, I still found it hard to believe 
that any sort of mechanical contrivance could have sur- 
vived six years of the kind of treatment an Indian of the 
North gives his motor. “Treat ’em rough!” is the motto 
of this lord of the woods, and if there is one thing he bangs 
about more than he does his squaws and dogs it is his 
outboard. And the amazing thing about it is the amount of 
service this forthright system seems to get out of all three. 

Without listing in detail the things that had been done 
to this particular motor, I might mention that most of the 
replacements had been with parts from disemboweled 
clocks, phonographs and sewing machines. Some of these 
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were screwed on, some soldered, and the rest lashed with 
babiche. The missing flywheel nut had been replaced with 
one from a buggy. Both filling and draining holes of the 
gasoline tank were plugged with wood. The carburetor was 
from an old Evinrude, with the feed pipe connecting it to 
the tank having much the appearance of a section of the 
copper worm of a still. 

One had to see it to believe it, of course; but this fearful 
and wonderful product of the art or artlessness of the sav- 
age synthesist actually ran. That it would continue to do so 
for any length of time was too much to expect, but even 
two or three hours of action might show me much that I 
wanted to see. 

The youthful buck who piloted this strange hybrid across 
the river had a humorous twinkle in his dark wide-set eyes 
that boded hopefully for my purpose. If more Indians had 
a sense of humor the red man would be less ready to impute 
madness to the white man he finds attempting something 
not directly concerned with the belly’s need. Where this 
particular twinkle came from I did not learn, though it 
doubtless would have traced back to the roasting of some 
gay bird of passage from the Scotch Highlands making 
ephemeral roost in a Cree or Chippewyan family tree. 

The boy spoke little English though a shrewd quick grin 
indicated a keen and ready comprehension. Not to strain 
this by risking confusion with any contemporary Macken- 
zies, I said nothing about my interest in spying out the trail 
of the original Alexander but concentrated on a fairly plau- 
sible story of wanting to take the canoe up the canyon and 
then run it back through the rapids. As I would need him 
principally to help in lining up the bank where the rapids 
were too swift or too rocky for the motor to make headway, 
he would not need to ride in the canoe at all unless he 
wanted to. 
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As your Northern Indian, like his brother of the Ameri- 
can West, is rarely keen on risking his hide either for fun 
or for hire, I thought this little touch of reassurance might 
be of help. It was really not needed. Thanks again to that 
hypothetical Scotch progenitor—one so remote, as it 
chanced, that this particular descendant still “took treaty” 
and was not rated as a ’breed—he was far from being an 
ordinary Indian. I have never known a white man with less 
fear of rough water. 

When a quick nod and grin gave assurance of sympathy 
with my general plan I passed on to the question of terms. 
Then it transpired that my young friend was not the legal 
owner of either canoe or motor. The rickety Peterboro be- 
longed to his brother while the synthetic Elto he was hold- 
ing as security for the price of a cross fox skin another 
Indian had sold for him. But this was a matter of negligible 
moment. If I would pay him a day’s wages and agree to re- 
imburse him the value of the skin if the securing motor was 
lost in the river, the youthful opportunist offered to con- 
tribute the canoe to the cause free of charge. Just how I 
was to settle with the legitimate owners in the event of the 
loss of their property was not discussed. Difficulties of that 
kind, like the rapids, would best be met and dealt with as 
they arose. In a case of this kind possession was of much 
more importance than ownership. My only anxiety was to 
get away before any really insuperable obstacle interposed. 

Never was expedition planned and started with greater 
dispatch. My small camera and a compact volume of 
Mackenzie’s journal were already in the capacious back- 
pocket of my mackinaw. A bailing-bucket, tracking-line 
and some tallow for stopping leaks were borrowed from a 
canoe on the bank; also a maple-syrup can which contained 
something that smelt like lubricating oil. A string of trout 
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Mike had brought across to sell at the post was left in the 
canoe. One shove and we were off. 

Before I had solved the highly technical problem of ad- 
justing the whisky-still-worm-fed carburetor so it would 
not flood the cylinders we had been swept down a couple of 
hundred yards and stranded against a gravel bar. From 
here Mike waded ashore and borrowed a paddle and pike- 
pole from another beached canoe. When I suggested he had 
better make a list of his borrowings to facilitate their re- 
turn to the proper parties, he grinned and said it would 
not be necessary. For one thing, he elucidated, he had a very 
good “remember,” and, for another, we might “lose *em 
all nanyhow,” and then all the trouble of making the list 
would be wasted. I was beginning to like the boy. 

After cleaning the spark plugs and a little further hu- 
moring of the carburetor the motor started with very little 
trouble. The wheezy pop of the explosions was almost 
drowned in the clinkety-clank of warring parts. No crusad- 
ing insurgent on the floor of Congress ever fathered more 
lost motions than did that amazing conglomeration of 
squeals within wheels. There was not only lost motion be- 
tween the loosely tied, screwed or welded parts, but the 
funny Box ’o Tricks itself was stultifying a deal of its 
surviving energy by the way it buck-and-winged on the 
crude babiche-lashed frame on the stern of the Peterboro. 
Yet there was still enough power left to swing the canoe 
around and make substantial headway against the turbid 
foam-flecked flood that came surging down from the rock- 
fanged jaws of the great gorge above. 

There is no really broken water in the channel im- 
mediately opposite Hudson’s Hope, yet withal there is a 
weighty heave and hurl to the surge swinging out of the 
Canyon and straightening away for its less turbulent and 
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more sedate meander to the distant Arctic. It is the im- 
nocuous-looking kind of water that tempts men to take 
liberties with it that they would not take with broken tum- 
bling rapids. And so they tell of many upsets at the Hope, 
most of them the result of the overloading or careless hand- 
lings of canoes. All of these have been accompanied by the 
loss of outfit, many of them by the loss of life. 

As I headed my ramshackle shallop up toward the foot 
of Rocky Mountain Canyon I must have run it at some 
point directly across the spot where such an accident came 
within a hair of putting a tragic end to the expedition of 
Captain William Francis Butler and thereby depriving 
Britain of a man who was to become one of her ablest 
soldiers and administrators, and the world of one of the 
finest books ever written on the Northland. Butler, after 
sledding up the frozen Peace as far as St. John, had come 
on to Hudson’s Hope with pack-train to prepare for re- 
suming his journey by canoe at the break-up of the ice 
above the Canyon. The trouble occurred in the course of an 
attempt to cross by canoe to the trading post which, in the 
seventies, was located on the south side of the river. Here, 
in the young soldier’s own vivid language, is the account 
of what happened: 


“We had scarcely left the shore when the canoe lurched 
quickly to one side, shipping water as she did so. Then 
came another lurch on the other side, and I knew all was 
over. I heard the men on the shore shouting for the miner to 
sit low—to keep well down in the canoe—but all was too 
late. There came another lurch, a surge of water, and we 
were over into the icy quick-running river. I could not free 
myself from the thwarts which held me like a vice; the water 
gurgled and rushed around, about and above me; and the 
horrid sensation of powerlessness, which the sleeper often 
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experiences in a nightmare, came full upon my waking 
senses. 

“Of struggling I have but a faint recollection; at such 
times one struggles with a wild instinct that knows no rule 
or thought; but I vividly recollect the prevailing idea of 
being held head downward in the icy current, in a grasp 
which seemed as strong as that of death. . . . How it came 
about I cannot tell, but all at once I found myself free; I 
suppose some struggle wilder than the rest had set me free, 
for long afterward one of my legs bore tokens of the fight. 
In another second I was on the surface. I grasped the canoe, 
but it was round as a log, and turned like a wheel in the 
water, rolling me down each time, half-drowned as I al- 
ready was. 

. . One look at Kalder and Charette on the ice told 
me that they were both utterly demoralized: Kalder had 
got behind Charette, while the latter held the line (to the 
canoe) without well knowing what to do with it. Perhaps it 
was better that he did so, as the line was a miserable frail 
one, and the weight upon it now in the strong current was 
very great. Very slowly Charette hauled in the line that 
held us to Mother Earth; then Kalder recovered his pres- 
ence of mind, and flung a leather line across the upturned 
canoe. I grasped it and in another instant the bark grated 
against the edge of the ice. Numbed and frozen I drew my- 
self on to the canoe, then on to the crumbling ice along the 
edge, and finally to the solid pack itself. Wet, water-logged, 
numbed and frozen, we made our way across the ice to the 
shore. My gun and revolver had vanished; they lay some- 
where under twenty feet of water.” 


It is a truism of river philosophy that most of the menace 
is in the unexpected—that the dangers one prepares for 
rarely bring disaster. So it is a salutary thing to know of 
the troubles of the man who has preceded you—if you know 
he is telling the truth, that is. Local versions of disaster 
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are inflated by local pride, and one learns after long ex- 
perience to discount them from one hundred to one thou- 
sand per cent, according to who passes them on to you. 
But when the plain and comparatively unvarnished tale of 
a blunt soldier like Butler leaves you with the feeling that 
he really had a nearer squeeze than he would have you be- 
lieve, it is time to tread softly. 

Because Butler’s story, which I had read but a few hours 
previously, suggested that there was more kick than one 
might expect in the water opposite the Hope, I discreetly 
shut my clattering motor down to half-speed as the nose of 
the canoe touched the edge of the undulant hard-running 
tail-race where the flood from the Canyon shot past the 
eddy under the jutting point just above the landing. This 
softened the jolt of what would have been a stinging solid 
impact at full speed, and so there was only a dished-in bow 
from the blow where the disintegrant old canoe might other- 
wise have folded up and gone to sleep like a flower at dusk. 

With a snicker of pure ecstasy that revealed him to me 
as a real river rat, Mike restored the impaired contour of 
the bow with a prod of a knee on the sagging ribs, plugged 
an incipient leak with the head of a Dolly Varden and then 
made rainbows in the ambient air with his fast-flipped pad- 
dle as he helped me drive the half-swamped derelict through 
the eddy and up alongside a rocky shelf at the foot of the 
cliffy north bank. 

Convinced that my high canyon adventure was both fig- 
uratively and in fact upon the rocks so far as further prog- 
ress by water was concerned, I began scanning the tower- 
ing walls ahead with a view of pushing reconnaisance by — 
land. A climb to the rim for orientation was plainly the first — 
step indicated, and with that in view I turned to ask Mike 
if he would be able to carry on salvage operations and line 
the wreck back to the landing alone. But I had failed to _ 
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reckon with the riverishness of Mike’s rattery; or perhaps 
I should say the rattishness of his rivery. 

In any event, the idea that we were going to let a little 
thing like a stove-in bow drive us from the river seemed 
never to have entered the boy’s tousled head. He had al- 
ready scrambled along the bank to the landing and at the 
moment I picked him up with my glass appeared to be 
engaged in dragging down to the water the only one of a 
bunch of a half dozen canoes that was fitted with a stern- 
frame to carry an outboard. Checked in this high-handed 
raid by the irate owner of the pirated craft, Mike embarked 
without hesitation upon what looked like a series of petty 
pilferings from every unguarded boat along the shore. Five 
minutes later, bent almost double under a bale of assorted 
beach-combings confined in a section of fish net, he came 
clambering back along the foot of the cliff. 

“Me fixum good,” the grinning pirate announced glibly, 
throwing down a pile of junk big enough to build a battle- 
ship and starting to drag the leaking canoe out on the 
level shelf. Lacking the heart to discourage so pathetic an 
eagerness to be helpful, I lent a hand in emptying the 
wobbly shell of the old Peterboro. I could put in half an 
hour following Mackenzie up past the Hope and into the 
mouth of the canyon, and if this Imp of Darkness could 
wave his magic wand and materialize a reconditioned canoe 
in the meantime, so much the better. It would have been a 
pity to give up the fight with that synthetic outboard still 
intact. 

Mike’s wand of magic was raised on high. Thumbing 
‘Mackenzie’s log, I was dimly aware that the occult imple- 
ment was descending in rhythmic beats upon what might 
have been a primitive tom-tom. A muttered incantation 
throbbed upon the air, and my nostrils twitched at the acrid 
odor of a pungent incense. Leaving Mackenzie for a mo- 
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ment and focussing my attention upon the pagan rite at 
my elbow, I discovered that my precious imp was ‘viata 
off thin gleaming white wedges from a block of aromatic — 
spruce. And as for the incantation, a cocked ear, adroitly 
hand-cupped, presently resolved that into an interminably 
iterated couplet which sounded suspiciously like 


“Tt anna gonta rain no mo, no mo; 
It anna gonta rain no mo.” 


Then I, too, took a turn at muttering, but very low so as — 
not to crab the magic. Mike was probably right about bed 
continued fair weather, I admitted, but, just the same, if 
he really did get that canoe in floating condition again hi 
was letting himself in for such a wetting as no man ver 
got from a rainstorm. 


CHAPTER VI 


BUCKING ROCKY MOUNTAIN CANYON WITH 
AN OUTBOARD 


Macxenzir’s journal furnishes no adequate explanation 
of why, after being warned repeatedly by the Indians of 
the impossibility of taking a boat up through Rocky Moun- 
tain Canyon, he did not make more of an effort to locate 
the portage trail by the use of which the aboriginals had 
avoided this barrier. By failing to do this and so having to 
make a frontal attack on the great gorge, he immediately 
found himself in difficulties which came very near to put- 
ting an end to his expedition before it was well under way. 

There is no reasonable doubt that the old Indian portage 
left the river very near to the present steamer landing at 
Hudson’s Hope and led round to the head of the canyon 
with very little if any deviation from the route of the tote- 
road of the present day. The beginning of the portage is 
quite definitely fixed (for anyone knowing the course and 
character of the canyon) by the fact that it is the last point 
below rough and rocky rapids where the river can be left 
on a moderately good grade. That the routes of the ancient 
and modern trail practically coincide from there on may be 
assumed from the well established fact that the white man, 
save by the use of dynamite or mechanical means of exca- 
vation and grading, has never been able to run a line easier 
to follow over mountain and valley than those worn by the 
moccasins of the Indian. 

The wide lakelike expanse of smooth water above the first 
roaring cascade into the canyon also fixes the launching 
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located that without trouble once he had made his carry, 
and no later voyageur has ever been in doubt that this was 
the place to put in or take out his boats. 

An entry under date of May 18 would indicate that the 
expedition must have camped at the end of that day at a 
point very close to the present steamer landing at the Hope 
and therefore the beginning of the Indian portage. The 
canoe had been hardly smashed that morning at a place 
where the banks were described as too steep to permit of 
unloading, save at a 

“. . small spot, at which we contrived to dispose the 
lading of the bow, which lightened the canoe so as to raise 
the broken part of it above the surface of the water; by 
which contrivance we reached a convenient situation. . . 
The current was very strong through the whole of the day, 
and the coming up along some of the banks was rendered 
very dangerous, from the continual falling of large stones, 
from the upper parts of them. This place appears to be a 
particular pass for animals across the river, as there are 
paths leading to it from both sides, every ten yards.” 


The only place below the Hope where there was not room 
to beach an injured canoe would have been the sheer-walled 
Narrows. And above that point there are several places 
where a boat hugging the foot of the steep banks might be 
endangered by falling rocks, especially during the thaw- 
ing hours of a spring day. The point at which they should 
have stopped and prepared to portage must have been 
passed not long after starting the next day. Indeed, it is 
probable they had already gone too far when, on account 
of the strong current, Mackenzie, Mackay and two hunters 
left the canoe in order to lighten it. This may well have been 
at the very ledge, just below the first riffle, where I 
was poring over Mackenzie’s diary while the resourceful 
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Mike was patching up our ancient Peterboro before push- 
ing on after our distinguished predecessor into the can- 
yon. 

From the account which follows it would appear that this 
landing party actually hiked up the portage path for some 
distance. It tells of how they sighted a herd of buffalo after 
proceeding along a beaten path for nearly a mile. These 
were not fired upon for fear of frightening any Indians who 
might be camped within hearing, but their dog was allowed 
to pull down a calf. While skinning the kill word was 
brought that the canoe was held at the foot of a strong 
rapid round which it would be necessary to unload and 
carry. 

Here things are set down which make it seem certain that 
the all but fatal mistake of keeping on into the gorge was 
due entirely to the leader’s own impetuous desire to lose a 
minimum of time through carrying operations. He tells 
how “greatly displeased” he was that the men should have 
_ wasted time sending word to him instead of pushing ahead 
on their own initiative, as he had “given previous directions 
that the river should be followed as long as it was prac- 
ticable.” 

This is immediately followed by a naive entry which of- 
fers complete and conclusive evidence that the moment was 
one for discussion and deliberation rather than for hot- 
headed resolve to keep pushing on at all costs. 


“The last Indians whom we saw had informed us that 
at the first mountain there was a considerable succession of 
rapids, cascades and falls, which they never attempted to 
ascend; and where they always passed over land the length 
of a day’s march. My men imagined that the carrying place 
was at a small distance below us, as a path appeared to as- 
cend a hill, where there were several lodges of last year’s 
construction.” 
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His men, of course, were correct beyond a doubt about 
the path they had seen just below being the beginning of 
the portage, and why Mackenzie should not have fallen in 
with their views after traversing the beaten trail above it is 
not easy to explain. Anxiety to get on seems the only pos- 
sible reason for a feverish and ill-considered haste which 
promptly resulted in putting the whole enterprise in jeop- 
ardy. 

Admitting that the account given him by the Indians of 
the immediate rapids (not the reputed Niagara, of course, 
which was claimed to be at the head of the canyon) was 
“perfectly correct,” Mackenzie still thought he could figure 
a practicable way of getting above them by crossing to the 
opposite side of the channel and tracking up along the side 
of an island. I will follow the voyagewrs up a few miles 
farther to a point which is definitely identifiable beyond a 
shadow of a doubt from Mackenzie’s description, before in- 
terpolating a short account of what befell me in my own 
lightsome jaunt along the same course. 

The crossing was made successfully, though not, as had 
been surmised, without some risk. They towed up the side 
of the island without difficulty, only to have the canoe driven 
with such violence on the rocks at the upper extremity 
that it was badly damaged. Repairs were made and three- 
quarters of a mile of distance laboriously covered, only to 
find that further progress was impossible on that side of 
the river. When it transpired that a traverse above the 
cascades just passed would involve the almost prohibitive 
risk of being carried back into their foam-white, rock- 
fanged depths, it was feared for a while that no alternative | 
remained but that of turning back. After studying the sit- 
uation for a while, Mackenzie finally decided to hazard the 
crossing rather than endure the humiliation of a retrograde 
movement. 
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Once again the brave but impetuous explorer was the 
victim of his own eager impatience. A return to the foot 
of the canyon could not have failed to bring about the dis- 
covery and use of the old Indian portage road, the begin- 
ning of which the men had observed in passing. 

The gorge to which the party had now won its way, being 
rock-walled on both sides and so subject to but negligible 
defacement through the ravages of slides and erosion, is 
the first place on the Peace of which Mackenzie’s descrip- 
tion is so closely in conformity with the present aspect that 
it might have been penned but yesterday. This is also true 
of what he wrote of the head of the canyon, and doubtless 
would be so of other mountain points along the historic 
route where the setting is fixed in imperishable rock. On 
the lower Peace, however, where bars and bottoms and 
islands have been endlessly shuffled by the hand of Time that 
has also gouged and regouged the lofty banks, only the 
main backgrounds of the pictures remain the same after a 
_ century and a quarter. 

My photographs will attest how well the explorer’s word 
picture paints the rugged ice- and flood-riven gateway of 
Rocky Mountain Canyon. On the south side his progress 


had been barred by 


oe a range of steep, overhanging rocks, beneath 


which the current was driven on with resistless impetuosity 
from the cascades. Here are several islands of solid rock, 
covered with a small portion of verdure, which have been 
worn away by the constant force of the current, and oc- 
casionally, as I presume, of ice, at the water’s edge, so as 
to be reduced in that part to one-fourth the extent of the 
upper surface; presenting, as it were, so many large tables, 
each of which was supported by a pedestal of a more cir- 
cumscribed projection. They are very elevated for such a 
situation, and afford an asylum for geese, which were at this 
time breeding on them.” 
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That vignette holds today, even to the geese. But where 
Mackenzie, in May, would have found the birds still nest- 
ing on their rocky eeries, my own progress, in July, dis- 
turbed floundering broods of half-feathered goslings re- 
ceiving their first lessons in aquatics in the foam-streaked 
eddies below the mushroom islands. Goslings, indeed, were 
destined to have rather more of an influence upon the for- 
tunes of my own expedition than upon the one in the 
historic wake of which I essayed to navigate. Mackenzie only 
ate the little pests, while in my case—but I will not antici- 
pate. 

By dodging from one to another of the undercut rock 
islands, the traverse to the left bank was effected with less 
risk than had been anticipated. There can hardly be badly 
broken water here at any stage of the river, so that most 
of the danger on this occasion would have arisen from the 
insecurity of the overloaded canoe. Although the current 
against the craggy overhanging bank was found to be quite 
as swift as upon the other side, the fact that the wall was_ 
lower enabled the canoe to be tracked up to quieter water 
by the use of a sixty-fathom line. A bit farther on, at the 
foot of what is described as “tthe most rapid cascade we had 
hitherto seen,” the canoe had to be unloaded and everything 
carried “over a rocky point of an hundred and twenty 
paces.” 

Here, deeply perturbed by the sinister aspect of the 
narrowing gorge ahead, Mackenzie ascended the mountain- 
side to reconnoiter. Leaving him for a moment “to reflect 
with infinite anxiety upon the hazard” of his enterprise, I 
will bring my own argosy up to a vantage from which, with 
the unmistakable reach of river unfolded before me, I could 
follow in fancy the next stage of that epic struggle with 
rocks and rapids. 
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Engrossed in Mackenzie’s story once topography had 
begun to fit itself so closely to his descriptions, I gave little 
detailed attention to the wizardy by which Mike was con- 
juring a new canoe from an old one. In a sense, therefore, 
it was as though the imp had waved his magic wand and 
muttered, ‘“‘Presto!—Change!” Canvas and gum and count- 
less thin spruce wedges were the main material agents in 
the transformation. The canvas and pitch provided a re- 
newed armor against the water, while the deadly wobbli- 
ness had completely disappeared before the stiffening effect 
of the wedges driven under the reset ribs. These tough little 
slices of spruce were set so thickly as to form what was 
practically an overlapping wedge layer covering all of the 
inside of the canoe. Subsequently I discovered that the in- 
genius youth was only using on the disintegrating Peter- 
boro the system long employed by the Northern Indians to 
stiffen birchbark canoes. 

Not a neat or dainty job by any standard, it was still a 
fairly substantial one. The former tendency to spread in 
the middle and jack-knife when we picked up the original 
craft by the ends was completely checked, while the mushi- 
ness of the sodden sides had given place to a tautness that 
almost pinged to the tap of a prodding toe. A renewal of 
the babiche lashings on the stern frame to which the out- 
board clamped did away with the clog-dance action which 
had translated itself into lost motion and reduced speed. A 
mile or more an hour of increased forward impulse was 
gained by the steadied bracket alone, with perhaps as much 
more through the reduction of the wobbliness which made 
the original shallop little more than a dirigible pillow. 

Just what are the average variations between the May 
and July stages of water in Rocky Mountain Canyon it is 
difficult to say in the absence of hydrographic studies. The 
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rise and fall would vary according to the cross-section of 
the gorge and also, of course, with the seasonal volumes of 
run-off. Mackenzie states that a pole left fifteen feet above 
water level on his up voyage was found to have been carried 
away when he returned. It is certain, however, that the rise 
is much more than fifteen feet in the narrow sections, though 
it may not equal that in many of the opener ones. 

The fact that I must have found a stage from ten to 
twenty feet higher than the one at which Mackenzie had 
navigated gave the river itself a materially altered aspect. 
While, with the increased volume, I faced a swifter mid- 
stream current, there was less broken water. Where, in the 
first couple of miles, he had described cascades and rough, 
rocky rapids, I found only swift undulant chutes of con- 
siderable depth. This greatly facilitated navigation, but 
only as long as my outboard, plus a paddle, would drive the 
canoe at a speed faster than that of the current. 


Things went swimmingly at the start; and so, indeed, 


did they at the finish, though in a somewhat more literal 
sense. Cocky in the water-worthiness of the reconditioned 
canoe, I swung out and took the solid surge of current, 
which had crushed in the eggshell bow an hour or two pre- 
viously, right up the middle. Mike’s whipping paddle was 
a substantial help but we would have made the grade by a 
good margin without it. 

Another three hundred yards brought us to the foot of 
the descent which Mackenzie’s men had described to him as 
“waterfalls” at which they would be obliged to unload and 
carry, an obstacle which had finally been passed by cross- 
ing the river and tracking up the opposite bank. In place 


of what would still be a rough rock-torn rapid at a low 


stage of the river I found a lengthened stretch of rounded 
hard-running waves, with broken white water showing only 
over a sharper pitch at the bottom. There was plainly a 
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bedrock ledge extending from bank to bank here, but still 
with its teeth well covered by the swollen flood. 

The sensible thing would have been to line along the 
bank here, an operation which could have been effected at 
either side. I was about to land on the steep left bank to 
look over the situation when a nearer view revealed that 
the eddy on that side ran up along the rocky shore almost 
even with the head of the white water of the sharpest de- 
scent. With ample depth of channel, getting by was only a 
matter of power enough to drive through the swift chute 
of water swirling round the point that formed the eddy. I 
had no illusions on the limitations of my power plant, but 
with nothing much but the ramshackle outfit at stake I 
plumped at once for a run of the gauntlet. 

Mike, who with poised paddle had been watching for evi- 
dence of my decision as we closed in, jumped into action 
with the glad yelp of an unleashed hound at my nod. The 
up-running current of the eddy gave a good take-off, so 
that the jump with which we left it actually drove the canoe 
fifteen or twenty feet into a gray-green coil of current that 
was surging by its buried nose at all of twelve miles an hour. 
Motor and paddle combined were not equal to that pressure, 
and although I kept the bow from swinging headway was 
quickly checked and we were dropping back, foot by foot, 
into the eddy below. 

I was jiggering at what seemed to be a clogged carbu- 
retor when a wild whoop smote upon my ears through the 
roar of the rapid, and the next instant a violent lurch of the 
canoe all but sent me overboard. Then the emptied bow 
reared skyward while the stern, borne down with my weight 
in addition to that of the motor, sunk until it was topped 
by a solid green flood from the river. 

Scrambling forward to restore trim, I discovered Mike, 
knee-deep where the current swept a submerged ledge, in 
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the act of easing the canoe in against the bank by its 
painter. That side lurch which had so nearly spilled me 
riverward had resulted from the back-kick of his shore- 
ward leap across six or eight feet of racing water. 

Tracking up the bank while I fended off with a paddle, 
Mike quickly led the canoe around the point into the quiet 
water above. And that, of course, was the way the thing | 
should have been done in the first place. 

I tried to tell the impetuous imp that the next time he 
felt the urge for another leap for life coming on a warning 
word or signal might enable me to set myself for the re- 
action and so stand less chance of being lurched over the 
side. But Mike was one of your born lone-handers. He was 
as full of the Spirit of Service as a Rotary Club Thanks- 
giving resolution, but the knack of codperation was simply 
not in his cosmos. He grinned understandingly and prom- 
ised not to jump like that again without orders. And, as a 
matter of fact, he did not—not just like that. 

Dumping the water out of the canoe we made another 
start. That was our longest continuous run of the day. 
Most of the rapids which had bothered Mackenzie were now 
well covered and, by taking advantage of the eddies along 
the banks, there was enough power between motor and pad- 
dle to work past them without resorting to lining. It was 
with a catch in my breath that I recognized the narrowed 
gorge with the eroded rock islands. From there on the 
topography was such that I should be able to identify every 
move of that stirring battle, every thrust and parry by 
which the intrepid voyageur had tried to break through the 
guard of the barrier canyon. 

I had some misgivings about being able to pass this gorge 
of islands. We had nothing like the sixty fathoms of line — 
Mackenzie had mentioned using here, nor could two men 


have handled it if we had. With overhanging banks on both _ 
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sides our only hope of getting through depended upon hav- 
ing enough power to breast the current. This set very hard 
in places, but the many jutting points and islands formed 
slacks and eddies which made it possible to avoid all but 
very short runs of the downward flood. It was just the kind 
of boating in which I had been so well schooled in my voyage 
up the sheer-walled Glen Canyon of the Colorado a few 
years previously, and I was making highly encouraging 
progress until Mike’s raven-sharp eyes picked up a family 
of half-grown geese paddling ecstatically in the slow- 
heaving slack water tailing down from one of the top- 
heavy islands. 

If there is one thing that your Northland Indian loves 
better than a fish that has been dead a couple of months 
it is a goose that has been alive about the same length of 
time. And because a fledgling goose has not enough feathers 
in its wings to enable it to rise in flight, it is just about as 
easy to catch as a dead connie or whitefish. 

I humored Mike in his first mad grab or two, for there 
was something highly diverting in the godlike way in which 
he swooped down and scooped up his prey, stilled its strug- 
gles with a nip in the neck and dropped it into the bottom 
of the canoe. But when he deliberately snatched the canoe 
sideways with a powerful paddle-sweep in order to get 
within arm’s reach of his quarry, thereby bringing it 
up spinning blithely in a joyfully whoof-ing whirlpool, I 
had to warn him that he would have to confine his bird- 
picking to such goslings as chanced athwart our regular 
course. 

There is no doubt that he understood what I meant, for 
he let the canoe go on its way when I had to give the next 
flock a ten-foot berth to keep from being drawn too close 
to the rocky wall just above. There was remarkable re- 
semblance to a held-in pointer in the way he quivered and 
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slavered at the mouth at the sight of the succulent tidbits 
scurrying just beyond paddle-swipe. 

But of the untutored Mike, with none of the inhibitions 
produced by a pointer’s early schooling, sustained restraint 
was too much to expect. When the next bend revealed a 
flock of terrified goslings trying to escape the oncoming 
terror by floundering up to a water-line shelf on an over- 
hanging rock wall, he started to whoop and swoop and 
scoop at the same instant. The scoops were with his flying 
paddle, and there was such maniacal force behind them 
that the helm thrown hard over barely sufficed to swerve 
the canoe from a course that would have brought it full 
tilt against the jagged rock of the undercut bank. 

Mike fought the motor with a flailing paddle for a few 
moments and then, as the sharply flung rudder swung the 
nose back upstream, his war whoop changed to a wail of 
anguish at the sight of the widening water separating him 
from the cherished goslings. The next moment the bow was 
empty and I was again hard put to keep the overweighted 
stern from dipping water. 

At the time that quick side-flop overboard looked like a 
deliberate plunge, though Mike averred afterwards that 
he had overbalanced at the unexpected lurch when I had 
swung the canoe back on to its course. But once in the water 
the instinct of the chase had flamed anew. Such a chance to 
gobble in goslings must not be passed up, even if there was 
a rapid above, a whirlpool below and an undercut bank 
looming over him. Nor is gobbling entirely a figure of 
speech. Dropping back under paddle in the full expectation 
of having to fish a drowning man out of a whirlpool, I 
found instead a seal-slick young savage grinning amiably _ 
with a mouth distended by the necks of two goslings and in 


the act of trying to tuck another brace into the bosom of 
his mackinaw. 
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As Mike seemed disposed to harbor no rancor over the 
spill which he thought I had given him, I deemed it best not 
to clog his simple and direct mental channels by trying to 
explain how my act had been forced upon me by his in- 
subordination. It was enough that he was still willing to go 
on with me and that our outfit was still a going concern. I 
restated as gently and firmly as possible my ideas about 
limiting the swath of his gosling-grabbing operations, but 
with no real hope that he could be held in leash once the 
“view halloa” was sounded. As it chanced we were to see 
no more of the little pests, or at least not when we were in 
a position where their presence was calculated to develop 
into a menace to navigation. 

An eddy backed by a rocky shelf offered a convenient 
place from which to make another start. A short run against 
a heavily swirling current carried us past the point round 
which Mackenzie had lined and out to a broad shallow 
reach where the banks, though higher, were less abrupt than 
those of the narrow gorge we had put behind us. Some dis- 
tance ahead, between converging banks, a broad bar of 
white marked the presence of a river-wide ledge of native 
rock, beyond doubt the rapid where we left Mackenzie’s men 
making a portage, while their leader, from the cliff above, 
brooded over the gloomy prospect unfolded by the loftily 
looming mountains to the west. 

But Mackenzie had kept going, and so, perforce, must 
we. Mike did mutter something about going back, but I 
knew that it was only the thought of the goslings in the 
gorge below that prompted the suggestion, not any fear of 
the work or water ahead. 

Where the first voyageurs had made a carry of a hun- 
dred and twenty paces it would now have been possible, had 
one only enough power, to have driven right up the deepest 
part of the rapid. But the deepest part was also the swiftest, 
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and the six or eight miles an hour we could manage with 
motor and paddle was just about half that of the broken 
foam-white chute where the run would have to be made. 
Lining up the left bank was still practicable, however, and 
we would have done it that way had not several incipient 
leaks been discovered which called for stanching before 
pushing on. So we lifted the canoe out and while Mike 
resumed his wizardy with pitch and canvas and thin spruce 
wedges, I turned again to the trail of the party that was 
showing us the way. 

So far as the narrative discloses, the canoe was not again 
propelled by paddles alone until the long portage to the 
head of the canyon had been completed some days later. 
Progress was entirely by tracking or carrying, and under 
conditions of the greatest difficulty. No sooner had they 
passed around the rapid at which I had now halted than 


“.. . new dangers immediately presented themselves, 


for stones both small and great, were continually rolling 
from the bank, so as to render the situation of those drag- 
ging the canoe beneath it extremely perilous; besides they 
were at every step in danger, from the steepness of the 
ground, of falling into the water.” 


Proceeding on foot with Mackay through a forest of 
spruce, birch and the largest poplars he had ever seen, 
Mackenzie came again to the river 


“. . where the bank is low, and near the foot of a moun- 


tain; between which and a high ridge the river flows in a 
channel about a hundred yards broad; though at a small 
distance below, it rushes on between perpendicular rocks 
where it is not more than half that breadth. . . . A mile 
and a half (farther up) I came to a part where the river 
washes the feet of lofty precipices, and presented, in the 
form of rapids and cascades, a succession of difficulties to 
our navigation.” 
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Hither portaging or lining continuously, the toiling crew 
succeeded in bringing the badly damaged canoe up to the 
highest point reached by their leader on foot. Here a cross- 
ing was made to a precarious (and incidentally woodless) 
camp on the opposite bank. It had been a stupendous day’s 
work—yet really no more than a warming up for the ter- 
rific grind in store for the morrow. 

Mike and I played in good luck all the way up this last 
section. Lightened of all the sodden bottom layer of dead 
trout and goslings and the superfluous junk of Mike’s 
several raids, the restiffened canoe rode higher and more 
buoyantly. The clattering old motor uncorked unguessed 
kick at the two or three rapids where well covered rocks 
led me to attempt going up under power rather than by 
lining. These avoided one or two steep-banked points where 
the voyageurs had been forced to laborious portages. Our 
only carrys were short and easy. All of them could have 
been lined had we had more rope and an extra man or two 
to handle it. The only place definitely described by Mac- 
kenzie—the narrowed gorge “‘between perpendicular rocks” 
—was readily recognizable. Of the final mile up to his camp 
he had said little. 

It was just before heading in to land at the Sear iden- 
tifiable site of the Mackenzie camp that pump trouble, 
which had hitherto been only incipiently spasmodic, be- 
came actively acute. Although the badly scoured old 
plunger pump must have been practically worn out when we 
started, it had managed to cough through intermittent 
trickles of water sufficient to cool the fevered brows of the 
popping cylinders to a degree that kept them fairly ef- 
ficient. When I saw that this tempering trickle had dis- 
solved to a double jet of steam it was evident that the end 
was near. 

Lacking a spare pump, there was nothing to do but 
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bathe the sizzling cylinders with extra oil, and to this end 
I emptied into the tank the contents of the maple syrup can 
Mike had pirated before starting. As I had surmised, this 
was oil—fish oil! The nauseous smell had seemed familiar 
but I did not place it beyond doubt until it volatilized and 
was spat out of the exhaust in a gas barrage that would 
have curled the hair on an iron dog. The outraged motor, 
mad as a child at its first dose of castor oil, coughed itself 
to sleep and refused to reawaken until I had drained the 
tank and refilled it with straight gasoline. 

Knowing the Northland native as he did, Mackenzie must 
have realized long ere this that he was encountering naviga- 
tional conditions such as no Indian would deliberately face 
as an incident of the regular routine of travel. And that 
would have told him that his voyagewrs were correct in con- 
tending that they had already passed the beginning of the 
portage trail. Yet the urge still induced him to push on 


ahead into the ever-roughening, deepening and darkening 


canyon. 

This reluctance to turn back—to give up ground that 
has been fought for foot by foot—is something which every 
experienced river man will understand and sympathize with. 
It has been responsible for the death in uncounted scores 
of trappers and prospectors who have passed the upper 
portal of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado and would not 
retrace their route until it was too late. There was, indeed, 
something that recalls the most desperate situations of 
Powell’s Grand Canyon voyage in the side-wall acrobatics 
the Mackenzie voyageurs were compelled to resort to in 
working up that final gash of gorge to a point where they 
had at last to admit that navigation was closed to every- 
thing but birds. But what a fight that was! I could see it, 
in fancy, unfolding round by round the while we groomed 
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canoe and motor before pushing off on our own weak and 
comic attempt to go the same route. 

In the clear, sharp air of the morning of May 20, the 
Mackenzie party resumed its voyage. At the end of three- 
quarters of a mile the journal records that 


“We now, with infinite difficulty, passed along the foot 
of a rock, which, fortunately, was not an hard stone, so that 
we were enabled to cut steps in it for the distance of twenty 
feet; from which, at the hazard of my life, I leaped on a 
small rock below, where I received those that followed me 
on my shoulders. In this manner four of us passed and 
dragged up the canoe, in which attempt we broke her. . . . 
When the canoe was repaired, we continued towing it along 
the rocks to the next point, when we embarked, as we could 
not at present make any use of the line, but got along the 
rocks of a round high island of stone, till we came to a small 
sandy bay.” 


Further injury to the canoe now forced a halt while a 
party scoured the mountainside for patching bark. Some 
further progress was effected by pushing the repaired canoe 
with poles, but where the water against a sheer precipice 
became so deep that these could not reach bottom the line 
had again to be used. This operation proved “not only dif- 
ficult but dangerous, as the men employed in towing were 
under the necessity of passing on the outside of trees that 
grew on the edge of the precipice.” The banks had now be- 
come so steep and broken that those on foot had trouble in 
rejoining the boat party. 

In the next crossing of the river the current was so swift 
that the men “stripped themselves to their shirts that they 
might be better prepared for swimming . . . , which they 
seriously apprehended.” This hazard was passed, only to 
have the canoe all but lost through the carelessness of the 
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men in leaving it untied after lining up a cascade just 
above. Commenting on their near disaster the journal re- 
cords that 


“ . . if it had not happened that one of the men, from 
absolute fatigue had remained and held the end of the line, 
we should have been deprived of every means of prosecuting 
our voyage, as well as of present subsistence.” 


By way of consolation Mackenzie found that, in spite 
of the shock over the danger to the canoe and the untimely 
intervention of a passing cloud, the altitude which he took 
at that point subsequently gave the “tolerably correct’ 
latitude of 56° North. 

Only by unloading four times in the next two miles was 
it possible to keep the canoe from being “lashed to pieces 
against the rocks by the violence of the eddies.” Then the 
river became one continuous rapid between shelving rocks, 
so that even lining was attended with great hazard. 


“At length . . . the agitation of the water was so great, 
that a wave striking on the bow of the canoe broke the line, 
and filled us with inexpressible dismay, as it appeared that 
the vessel could not escape from being dashed to pieces, and 
those who were in her from perishing. Another wave, how- 
ever, more propitious than the former, drove her out of 
the tumbling water, so that the men were able to bring her 
ashore, and though she had been carried over rocks by these 
swells which left them naked a moment after, the canoe had 
received no material injury. The men, however, were in such 
a state from their late alarm, that it would not only have 
been unavailing but imprudent to have proposed any 
further progress at present, particularly as the river above 
us, as far as we could see, was one white sheet of foaming — 
water.” ; 
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That was the end of navigation up the canyon, though 
Mackenzie would not admit it before a clamber along the 
mountainside until almost dark revealed “no end of rapids 
and cascades” and he was satisfied that it “would be imprac- 
ticable to proceed any further by water.” Among the men it 
“began to be muttered on all sides that there was no al- 
ternative but to return.” The undaunted leader paid no 
attention to these murmurs, but merely urged “those who 
had uttered them to exert themselves gaining an ascent of 
the hill, and encamp there for the night.” Here 

“. .. a kettle of wild rice sweetened with sugar... , 
with their usual regale of rum, soon renewed that courage 
which disdained all obstacles that threatened our progress: 
and they all went to rest, with a full determination to sur- 
mount them on the morrow.” 


The rest of the saga of my own high endeavor is quickly 
sung. I am inclined to think that it is possible at very high 
water for a sufficiently powerful launch, with a crew on the 
bank to help with a line at some of the roughest places, to 
make the complete run from Hudson’s Hope to the point 
at which Mackenzie was forced to quit the river. Neither the 
stage of’the river nor the character of my outfit qualified on 
this score, and it was by nothing but fool’s luck that we 
lasted as long as we did. To expect luck to hold any longer 
would have been asking too much of the already overly in- 
dulgent gods. 

The pumpless motor, aggravated by oilless gasoline, was 
so hot that it was missing at the end of a couple of hun- 
dred yards, so the imminent end was only hastened by a 
few minutes when it banged against a foam-masked rock 
at the foot of a rapid and suffered painless disintegration 
through the jarring loose of the fragments of phonograph, 
sewing-machine, clock and other foreign parts that had 
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kept it alive. We tossed the bruised and bleeding shell out 
on the bank and proceeded under two of the several paddles 
that were all that had been retained from Mike’s loot. 

Considering the swiftness of the water, the additional 
quarter of a mile we worried that fuzzy old canoe along 
without power was by no means our least creditable achieve- 
ment of the day. It was too bad to have crowned it with so 
inglorious a finish. This occurred at the first rapid we had 
to line—and not a very difficult place at that. 

In theory my idea of keeping Mike in the canoe to fend 
off while I carried the line up the bank was quite sound. 
Outweighing him by nearly a hundred pounds, it seemed 
quite reasonable to believe that the lighter the load and the 
heavier the tractive force the better the result. The sequel 
was a conclusive demonstration of how a perfect theory can 
be upset by faulty practice. 

My two hundred and thirty pounds of beef was a sub- 
stantial anchor—as long as I kept my feet. But Mike, the 
sure-footed, would hardly have stumbled as I did, just as — 
the canoe was being swung up the sharpest pitch. Or, if 
that loop of spruce root had tripped him, his catlike quick- 
ness would have prevented his tumbling on down into the 
river—as I did. Or, even if he had found himself reeling over 
the depths, a spread-eagling flop would certainly have car- 
ried him clear of that old patched Peterboro—which nothing 
helped me to avoid. 

Mike could not have worked with more inspired purpose- 
fulness in cleaning up that mess if it had been another 
gosling-gobble. He had a paddle in each hand when he 
climbed out of the eddy below, and one of these was reached 
down to steady my faltering steps up the slippery rock. 
Then he jumped back and struck out after the crushed ~ 
canoe, finally tugging it against the bank a hundred yards" 
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farther down. I helped him drag the flattened wreck to a 
niche in the ledge above. 

Gazing down at the shattered fragments, the boy’s air of 
impish alertness dissolved into one of baffled dejection. For 
not all of Mike’s wizardry could conjure back a five-foot 
section of side he had allowed to escape down the canyon. 
Lucifer’s classic heaven-to-hell-dive could not have bumped 
the floor of the inferno more shatteringly than my floun- 
dering anatomy had crashed through that sodden shallop. 
For lack of anything more to play it with our little game 
was finished. 

It still looked possible to work up along the side of the 
canyon on foot, but what with wet clothes, mosquitoes and 
the shades of the long summer twilight beginning to fall 
the occasion for such a saunter was hardly propitious. Mike 
led the climb to the rim of the plateau, where we soon 
stumbled on to a dim trail which finally led us to the portage 
road and back to Hudson’s Hope. The boy’s deepest regret 
appeared to be over abandoning his cache of goslings. He 
was planning to come back the next day for the remains of 
the motor, but was rather pessimistic over the succulent 
fledglings surviving so long the predatory raids of bird and 
beast. 

I was not sanguine that the comparatively modest sum 
Mike said he was willing to accept in full of all demands 
would be sufficient to extinguish the claims of the rightful 
owners of the dismantled motor and the destroyed Peter- 
boro, to say nothing of the clamorings of the victims of the 
imp’s sweeping piracies along the beach. My own worries on 
that score ceased with the sailing of the downbound steamer. 
The fact that I was allowed to depart unmolested would in- 
dicate that, although my faithful mate may not have satis- 
fied all claimants among the many we robbed or otherwise 
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wronged that day, he had at least dragged some sort of a 
red herring across the trail of the chief culprit. 


The total length of Rocky Mountain Canyon is about 
twenty miles, over most of which distance the Peace flows 
swiftly between steep banks of shale or sandstone. The 
fall between the head of the canyon and Hudson’s Hope is 
estimated at two hundred and seventy feet, the heaviest 
rapids being in the upper section. There is vast power run- 
ning to waste here, tentative Government figures reckoning 
80,000 horsepower at the minimum stage, and 250,000 
horsepower during the six months of heaviest discharge. 
Unfortunately the fall is so widely distributed through the 
whole length of the gorge that commercial development 
would only be justified by such an industrial market for 
power as the Peace River valley can hardly offer for half a 
century. Similar conditions will also operate to make very 
remote the development of the 25,000 horsepower that could 
be harnessed at Vermillion Chutes, where the Peace has a 
fall of thirty feet in two miles. 

Before leaving Hudson’s Hope I made by horseback the 
journey over the portage road to the head of the canyon. 
The distance is fourteen miles, with the route—for reasons 
I pointed out at the beginning of this chapter—probably 
following very closely that of the ancient trail used by the 
Indians from before the time of Mackenzie. A little less 


than halfway a sign indicated that a grass-grown road turn- - 


ing off through the jack-pines to the left led to “The Coal | 


Mine.” This was the name, our guide informed, given to 
some prospect holes on the river where a seam of coal 


cropped out. Analysis had proved this of good grade, but — 
prohibitive conditions of transport had precluded further 


development. Moving by road was too costly a dozen times 
over, while the single barge that had been sent down the 
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canyon at high water had lost most of its load in addition 
to being all but banged to pieces. 

To my great regret there was not time to visit both the 
coal mine and the head of the canyon. My regret was not 
because I felt capable of offering any solution of the trans- 
portation problem, but rather because something that 
Mackenzie wrote would seem to point strongly to the fact 
that this was the very point at which he had been forced to 
leave the canyon and begin his portage. The passage in 
question reads as follows: 

“., . the river is not more than fifty yards wide, and 
flows between stupendous rocks, from whence huge frag- 
ments sometimes tumble down, and falling from such an 
height, dash into small stones, with sharp points, and form 
the beach between the rocky projections. Along the face of 
some of these precipices, there appears a stratum of bi- 
tumenous substance which resembles coal; though while 
some of the pieces of it appeared to be excellent fuel, others 
resisted, for a considerable time, the action of fire and did 
not emit the least flame.” 


The explorer’s further description of the place at which 
his men, in imminemt danger of falling into the boiling 
river below, hauled the canoe up the rocky cliffs, is so ex- 
plicit in detail that every chance should be in favor of 
locating it with comparative exactness. It is possible even, 
in the event that the fires which have repeatedly swept the 
plateau above did not ravage the rocky canyon walls, that 
stumps from the original cuttings will have survived. I 
have seen stumps of almost equal age along the route of the 
old Athabaska Pass trail, while at historic Boat Encamp- 
ment, on the Big Bend of the Columbia, there are unmis- 
takable traces of the ax work of David Thompson’s men 
when they built the craft in which the great astronomer- 
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explorer tried to beat the John Jacob Astor party to the 
mouth of “the rolling Oregon.” 

Always keeping lower and nearer the loop of the canyon, 
the swath Mackenzie cut through the forest for his canoe 
would hardly have touched the present road until it came 
again to the river, “some hundreds of yards above the rapids 
of falls.’ Much of the way had been cleared laboriously 
through the fallen trunks of trees burned down in a pre- 
vious fire. With scores of conflagrations running over the 
same section since, there is no chance that any evidences of 
this work will have survived. 

As a consequence of having had to lend a hand in clear- 
ing the way, Mackenzie did not have opportunity to meas- 
ure the distance of his portage. He did, however, conclude 
that 

“.. . the Indian carrying way, whatever may be its 
length, and I think it cannot exceed ten miles, will always 
be found more safe and expeditious than the passage which 
our toil and perseverance formed and surmounted.” 


Rocky Mountain Canyon is not one of those Judas 
gorges, like so many of those of the Colorado and the Co- 
lumbia, which lures the voyageur with a welcoming kiss, 
only to grind his craft to pieces after he has passed by a 
fair portal to the treacherous falls below. From its very 
head a thunderous tumble of rapids broadcasts to all whom 
it may concern a warning that can be heard for miles. Even 
a drifting log rarely enters the canyon without circling 
for days in the wide loop of slack water immediately above. 
Before the rocky barrier at the head of the gorge was worn 
or broken down there was a lake here that must have backed 
up into the valley for a considerable distance. The fall of 
the river is still so slight that it will be possible to establish 
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steamer navigation nearly if not quite all the seventy miles 
to the forks if there is ever traffic to warrant it. 

Allowing for the difference in the stage of the water, 
Mackenzie’s description of the head of the canyon might 
have been penned the day of my visit. 


“About two hundred yards below us, the stream rushed 
with an astonishing but silent velocity, between perpendicu- 
lar rocks, which are not more than thirty-five yards asunder: 
when the water is high, it runs over those rocks, in a chan- 
nel three times that breadth, where it is bounded by far 
more elevated precipices. In the former are deep round 
holes, some of which are full of water, while others are 
empty, in whose bottoms are small round stones, as smooth 
as marble. Some of these natural cylinders would contain 
two hundred gallons. At a small distance below the first of 
these rocks, the channel widens in a kind of zigzag pro- 
gression; and it was really awful to behold with what in- 
finite force the water drives against the rock on one side, 
and with what impetuous strength it is repelled to the other: 
it then falls back, as it were, into a more strait but ragged 
passage, over which it is tossed in high foaming, half- 
formed billows as far as the eye can follow it.” 


We found the river, swelled by the summer flood, press- 
ing hard against the “more elevated precipices” mentioned 
above. It was only with much care and difficulty that we 
could press along the base of these walls to a point one hun- 
dred and fifty yards below the portal of the gorge. Most 
of the “pot holes” were submerged, but the few that showed 
above present water level could have been but slightly 
changed from the time of Mackenzie. A mere century or 
two counts as next to nothing in the slow sculptural grind- 
ing of the mills of the river gods. 

There is no record of anyone having run, or even having 
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attempted to run, Rocky Mountain Canyon of the Peace. 
If, as I was assured, the several hundreds yards of rapids 
at the head are the worst in the gorge, I would be inclined 
to believe that this could be done by using the same type of 
decked-over one-man boats that have been so successfully 
employed in the canyons of the Colorado. Such a boat, well 
handled, would survive all the rapids I could see from the 
point to which I climbed, but only if kept to one very tor- 
tuous and restricted channel. If any worse water awaited 
it around the bend below there would be trouble. In any 
event, skilled use of the line should effect the safe passage 
of all points which proved to be too rough for running. 

It is interesting to note that the head of the canyon was 
the place at which Mackenzie had been warned he would 
find a sheer cataract blocking his way. 


“The young men informed me that this was the place 
where their relations had told me that I should meet with 
a fall equal to that of Niagara: to exculpate them, however, . 
from their apparent information, they declared that their 
friends were not accustomed to utter falsehoods, and that 
the fall had probably been destroyed by the force of the — 
water. It is, however, very evident that those people had 
not been here, or did not adhere to the truth.” 


Since the eye of even a geological novice can see how 
there must have been a great fall when the portal of the 
gorge was blocked by the barrier backing up the prehis- 
toric lake, is it not credible that the story of the Niagara 
against which Mackenzie. was warned had its origin in a 
tradition handed down from an earlier race that knew such 
a cataract? 
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CHAPTER I 
WHEN NORTH MEETS SOUTH AT WATERWAYS 


Leravinc the trail of Mackenzie at the head of Rocky Moun- 
tain Canyon, from whence the explorer had pushed on over 
the Continental Divide to the Pacific, I returned down the 
Peace in the expectation of finding at the Crossing the boat 
and motor which I had planned to use in continuing by that 
river to the Slave and beyond. With this outfit still en- 
tangled in Customs red tape somewhere between Vancouver 
and Edmonton, there was no alternative but to swing round 
by rail to the Athabaska and make the voyage to the Arctic 
and back by steamer. 

There were two reasons why this modification of plan was 
far from unwelcome: one was that my visit to the Peace had 
revealed beyond doubt that mosquitoes and flies would make 
twenty-four hours a day in the open almost unbearable for 
another five or six weeks; the other that the use of steamers 
both ways on the Athabaska-Slave-Mackenzie route would 
assure my getting back to Edmonton early enough to have 
an excellent chance of boating the Saskatchewan-Nelson 
route to Hudson Bay before the latter river was locked fast 
in the grip of winter. The fact that motor craft of all de- 
scriptions would be available at every point on the voyage 
at which there would be time to use them reconciled me to 
deferring the employment of my own outfit until it was time 
to begin the long unbroken run down the historic old 
voyageur route of the Saskatchewan. 

The boat-train to Waterways was described to me in 
Edmonton as being very much like the triweekly to Peace 


River, “only more so.” The latter is an all-passenger; the 
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former is described as a “mixed,” and well lives up to the 
description. We had everything from sleeping and dining 
cars to cars of cattle, buffalo and baled hay. I have seen 
longer trains on a level prairie, but never anything to com- 
pare with it in a country where the track had frequent 
curves and grades. There were several places where fairly 
sharp “S” curves made it possible to see the engine out of 
a window of one side of my sleeper and the middle cars of 
the train from an opposite window. I watched for a place 
where it was claimed another intermediate segment of cars 
was added to one side or other of the picture but had to give 
up the vigil on account of the mosquitoes. 

Worried onward by only one engine, such a train was 
necessarily somewhat deliberate of progress. An incident 
which occurred just as we were pulling out of Edmonton 
might be take either as illustrative of that fact or of the 
celerity with which the Hudson’s Bay Company is capable 
of moving in emergency. Among the passengers for the 
Mackenzie was Mr. Watson, the head of the Purchasing 
Branch of the Fur Department of the Company. The start- 
ing signal had already been made when a wire was handed 
him through the window stating that the Distributor was 
short two barrels of sausages and requesting that they be 
rushed by the boat-train. 

The resourceful Watson rushed out to a phone, sent a 
hurried message and was back in time to swing on to the 
rear platform as the train crept out of the station. 

“Phoned to Burns to load the sausages and chase us to 
Dunvegan Junction,” he said with a grin. “Good road that 
far and theyll probably catch us while they’re making up 
the freight in the yards.” 

And thus it chanced, though I should explain, perhaps, | 
that the train was not quite as slow as one might assume 
from that bare recital of facts. Without the twenty minutes 
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of switching with the buffalo cars it would have been a near 
squeeze. 

The schedule calls for covering the three hundred miles 
between Edmonton and Waterways in about twenty-four 
hours. This allows a halt of several hours at Lake La Biche 
for the train men to rest, thus avoiding the necessity of 
shifting crew. Since our train made the Mackenzie River 
boat connection and was therefore extra long, it was con- 
sidered to have done well in covering the route in thirty 
hours. Even that ten-miles-an-hour average was a great 
improvement over the rate made when it took from two 
weeks to a month to reach practically the same point from 
Edmonton, using stage to Athabaska Landing and barge 
the rest of the way to McMurray. 

One was aware of much in common between the passen- 
gers on this train and of that by which I had traveled to the 
Peace River country; and just as certainly was one aware 
of a difference. All were muscular, square-shouldered, free- 
striding, weather-bronzed outdoor men. The difference was 
mental rather than physical. It was subtle yet unmistakable. 
One comprehended finally in realizing that the Peace River 
man, though a pioneer, is also a settler, while your pre- 
dominant man of the Northland is still the frontiersman— 
the hunter, trader and trapper. That accounts for the 
swagger and the devil-may-care eye; also for the whiskers, 
the fur caps and the moccasins. 

Lake La Biche is about the “Farthest North” for 
farming in the Mackenzie Basin. There are gardens and 
small patches of grain beyond but no real farms. And so 
there are no real settlers in the commonly accepted sense of 
the term. Many traders, trappers and missionaries have 
been in the country for decades. Yet all are transients in a 
way, none of them bound to the land by such ties as holds 
the man who tills the soil. 
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Because of the lateness of our train the river steamer has 
arrived at Waterways ahead of us, and its passengers— 
many of whom have not been out of the North for half a 
decade—are swarming around the station. Nothing we have 
ever read or heard quite prepares for the strange spectacle 
in store for us as the rush from the emptying train sweeps 
into the one from the steamer moored against the near-by 
river bank. 

As a straight wild animal show it is quite probable that 
the loading and disembarking of the cargo of Noah’s Ark 
had a bit of an edge on it, but for surging, swirling currents 
of human life in the rough, red and raw, there have been, 
and can be, but few equals of the scene that unfolds when 
the northbound train meets the southbound steamer at their 
common terminal at Waterways. Nowhere else in the world 
is there such a focussing of the transportation of an almost 
continent-wide region upon a single route of transportation 
as that which occurs when the peoples and the products of 
the Canadian North move back and forth by the Athabaska, 
Slave and Mackenzie. 

Steamer meets train at Waterways a score or more times 
a season, it is true, for there is open water on the Athabaska 
and Slave during five months, with weekly service from 
break-up to freeze-up. But from Great Slave Lake to the 
Arctic by the Mackenzie the open season is long enough to 
permit of only two complete round trips a year, and the in- 
bound and outbound passengers and freight by these are 
literally the lifeblood of the North. Only once a season do 
these northward and southward currents meet in full 
strength—when the passengers and cargo of the first out- 
bound steamer from the lower rivers meet those who come 
by rail to Waterways to connect with the second sailing 
down the Mackenzie. That is the scene which unfolds before 
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us now, some faint semblance of which I would try to 
project. 

In a general classification the travelers to and from and 
the dwellers in the North seem drab enough. Trappers, 
traders, Indians, police and missionaries, with a scattering 
of scientists, engineers, hunters and tourists make up the 
list. It is only when regarded in groups or as individuals, 
with occasional revealing close-ups, that life and color begin 
to appear. 

Here is a trapper—bearded, moccasined, buckskin-shirted 
—coming out with a draft for $15,000, the consequence of 
stumbling upon a dead whale cast up on the beach near 
Kittigazuit and beating his rivals to it in cleaning up the 
swarms of Arctic foxes that came to prey upon the fra- 
grant carcass. And there is another trapper—black eyes, 
swarthy skin and gaudy muffler revealing the lineage of the 
gay coureur dw bois of the days of the voyageurs—who 
boasts in a staccato patois of staking the fruits of a year 
in the Barren Grounds on the turn of a card at Fort Rae 
—and losing. There are a score of these outbound trappers 
—all of them either broke or opulent and most of them 
alcoholically exalted. 

A robed inbound Catholic Bishop jostles a gaitered out- 
bound Canon of the Church of England. The latter is 
coming south for retirement after twenty years at the 
Mission which he founded. Bewhiskered Oblate Fathers and 
lay brothers are shuttling in both directions, but most of 
those Gray Nuns of the North are going in for life. That 
extraordinarily pretty English nursing sister has spe- 
cialized on obstetrics. She will have five years’ work among 
the Eskimos at Aklavik, relieving the wan and wasted slip 
of a girl who comes out to try to check that tubercular 
cough and regain her health in a sunnier clime. 
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So much for the missionaries. As for traders, every 
stratum of the great Hudson’s Bay organization is rep- 
resented, from the head of the Raw Fur Department of the 
Mackenzie, back from his summer tour of inspection, to 
the latest apprentice just out from Scotland to learn the 
fur trade. 

But the great Hudson’s Bay Company no longer has the 
monopoly of the fur trade of what was their original con- 
cession of Rupert’s Land. It has just bought control of 
the Canadian business of the great French house of Revil- 
lon Fréres, eliminating that powerful rival somewhat in 
the way the competition of the North-West Company was 
brought to an end a century ago. But on the Mackenzie 
the Northern Trading Company, financed and managed by 
wealthy Jews of Winnipeg and Edmonton, is giving the 
H. B. C. a lively run for business. 

And then there are the independent traders, swarming 
and increasing like the flies and mosquitoes and just as 
pestiferous in their relentless competition. Most of them are 
Syrians. There are half a dozen of them in that yammering 
group at the warehouse door, checking the loading of their 
cheap fire-sale-bought shipments. No one of them does a 
large business, but the incessant inroads of the many is the 
rat-nibbling that threatens to swamp the ship of the fur 
industry in the North. 

Indians everywhere. But with them—and their deriva- 
tives, the ubiquitous *breed—we shall be in contact all the 
way to the Arctic. 

Now the clanging of the engine bell has drawn the tail 
of the outward human tide beyond the reach of close-up 
study. What dramas of Northland life we have missed can 
only be guessed. Doubtless a host of various kinds of 
things—if that parting picture of a red-coated Mountie, 
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with a ’breed prisoner handcuffed to one arm and carry- 
ing a baby in the other, is any criterion. 

And now the way is clear for us to the steamer. There 
are two boats, as a matter of fact, and we happen to be 
traveling by the Athabaska, which is owned and operated 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company. But it would be all the same 
in the end if we were booked by the Northland Echo of the 
rival concern, for the passengers and freight of both go 
to the Distributor at the foot of the Fitzgerald-Fort Smith 
portage for the Mackenzie run. The Northern Trading 
Company has not replaced the steamer lost a season or two 
previously on Great Slave Lake. 

The northbound cargo, which will pack every available 
foot of the steamer and its capacious barge when loading is 
completed, consists of everything from sleds, canoes and 
engines to hospital supplies and brass jewelry. By bulk the 
largest part of it is food, clothing and other trade stuff 
for the posts along the Mackenzie and its farspreading trib- 
utaries. 

Insignificant on the score of the space it occupies, but in- 
comparably more valuable than the mountainous stacks of 
freight for the North, is a neat little pile of burlap- 
wrapped bales which have just been unloaded. This is prac- 
tically the whole season’s catch of fur for the Mackenzie 
district. Most of it is bound by the smart red-and-white 
cord of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the purser casu- 
ally mentions that the value of it is perhaps two or three 
millions. The catch of Arctic fox has been the largest in 
years, in spite of which the price has held to good figures 
—exceptional good fortune for the trappers. 

All of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s furs, following long- 
established precedent, go through to London. Most of the 
purchases of the independents will be rushed to New York, 
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thus gaining a year’s advantage in the American market, 
to which much of the English shipment ultimately makes 
tardy and circuitous return. Or at least that was the way 
the market movement was explained to me by a Hudson’s 
Bay man, who felt that his company was pocketing a con- 
siderable annual loss through following a_trade-groove 
worn by the fur movements of a century ago. 

The most interesting consignment of freight over this 
upper stage of the river journey has fallen to the rival 
steamer. This is a barge load of young buffalo being trans- 
ferred from the overcrowded range of the Wainright plains 
district to the boundless forests of the newly created sanc- 
tuary north of the Peace and west of the Slave. There are 
a hundrd or more of the fiery little brutes—all yearlings 
and two-year-olds—and every weekly train since the season 
season opened has brought an equal number to the waiting 
barge. The striking feature of the runways and corrals be- 
tween the railway siding and the barge is their height, for 
one of these active denizens of the plains will clear with feet 
to spare a fence that would baffle the wildest longhorn. 

The restless immigrants have come through the rail jour- 
ney unscathed and, after a few hours rest, are driven on 
to the specially constructed barge which the Echo is to 
push down the river. If we are fortunate we shall see them 
disembark at their new home beyond the Peace. This park 
area is practically the only one of the original buffalo 
habitats on the continent in which that animal has never 
ceased to exist, which insures that it is ideal for this bold 
and worthy venture on the part of the Canadian Govern- 
ment to perpetuate what we in the United States have long 
been referring to as a vanishing species. 

Waterways is four miles up the Clearwater from old Fort 
McMurray on the Athabaska. The Clearwater, which flows 
down from the east, was the principal route by which the 
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voyageurs of the early days of the fur trade came north 
from the Saskatchewan, the river which was the main water- 
way from Lake Winnipeg to all of the West. Lake Winni- 
peg was reached from Hudson Bay by way of the Nelson 
or the Hayes, and from the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes 
via the Rainy Lake portage. The route from the Saskatche- 
wan to the Clearwater was usually spoken of as that of 
“The Long Portage,” due to the lengthy carry over the 
height of land separating Hudson Bay drainage from that 
to the Arctic. Mackenzie had come down the Clearwater 
on the occasions when he made Fort Chippewyan, on Lake 
Athabaska, his base for the first traverses to the Arctic and 
to the Pacific. Subsequently it had been used by David 
Thompson, Simpson, Franklin, Richardson, Dease, Rae 
and all the other famous explorers of the inland North. 

Both above and below Waterways the Clearwater flows 
between barren banks of almost pure asphalt. These are 
the famous McMurray tar-sands from which there was long 
hope of obtaining oil. Considerable fruitless drilling has 
finally convinced geologists that such petroleum as must 
once have existed here was drained away at the uplift of 
the sands and that commercial production is therefore im- 
probable. For the last two or three years the sands have 
been excavated and shipped out by rail for highway sur- 
facing. They have proved ideal for this purpose and there 
is no doubt that their extensive use will follow the develop- 
ment of a system of mining and shipping that will suf- 
ficiently reduce the cost at which they can be laid down 
where needed. High-class road-building material is one of 
the most pressing needs of the great central plains region 
of Canada, but the importation of asphalt from the mid- 
continent oil fields is prohibitively costly. It is this demand 
that the McMurray tar-sands bid fair to supply. 

The mouth of the Clearwater is the present head of 
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steamboat navigation on the Athabasksa. A mile above is 
the lowest of a series of rapids which can only be passed by 
scows and lighter craft, and always at considerable difficulty 
and risk. Yet up to the time of the completion of the railway 
to Waterways a few years ago all traffic to the Mackenzie 
had to follow this precarious route from Athabaska Land- 
ing, which was reached by stage from Edmonton. Grand 
Rapids was so rough and rocky that a portage of all freight 
had to be made there, while at the spectacular Cascade there 
was a sheer fall of from six to ten feet according to the stage 
of the river. The passing of the annual Athabaska scow 
brigade with the coming of the railway marked the end of 
the last really primitive service of extensive transport on 
the North American continent. 

One of the results of the abortive oil drilling in the Me- 
Murray tar-sands was the discovery of a zone of saturated 
brine a mile above the old post on the Athabaska. In the 
period of the great boom just previous to the late war, when 
town lots were selling for $20,000 in the little log-built 
outpost village, a group of promoters erected a hundred 
thousand dollar plant here for the extraction of salt. A 
superlatively fine saline product was turned out—but un- 
fortunately at a cost some hundreds of per cent greater 
than that at the plants where salt was evaporated from the 
overflow of tidal flats. Several tons of snowy crystal—ap- 
parently to be had for the sacking—is still in the bins of 
the ruined plant. The Indians are said to have found it 
very useful in curing their skins. 

I found the motorization of the Athabaska-Slave- 
Mackenzie route even more complete than that of the 
Peace. The two large stern-wheelers of the regular pas- 
senger and freight services of the upper section of navi- 
gation were steamers, as was also the single stern-wheeler 
plying on the lower section north of Fort Smith. Every 
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other craft, with the exception of a part of the skiffs and 
canoes, was motor-driven. Chief of these were the gas boats 
which supplemented the services of the stern-wheelers. These 
were similar to the one I saw at Peace River, save that they 
lacked the extra story of pilot house which gave such a 
queer “lighthouse” effect to that bizarre craft and made it 
such a plaything of wind and wave. 

Besides furnishing intermediate freight and passenger 
services on the main travel artery, the gas boats ply on runs 
of their own to such remote points as Fond du Lac, at the 
eastern end of Lake Athabaska, Fort Rae, on the northern 
arm of Great Slave Lake, and the upper Liard. Not quite 
so fast as the powerful stern-wheelers, they are still able 
to maintain an equally frequent schedule through the time 
gained by not having to tie up to the bank to take on wood. 
When the low water of late summer on the lower Macken- 
zie renders it impossible for the Distributor to make a third 
trip below the Ramparts, it is one of the useful gas boats 
which is sent through with its barge to the posts north of 
Simpson to sweep up the end of the season traffic in 
freight and passengers. And it is a gas boat, too, that is 
rushed down for rescue or salvage when a stern-wheeler is 
stuck on a bar of the lowering Athabaska or driven aground 
in the windy traverse of Great Slave. 

Besides being the head of regular steamer navigation 
Waterways, as a consequence of its location at the end of 
steel, is also the point from which depart various and sun- 
dry independent outfits voyaging on their own. These be- 
long mostly to trappers, traders, prospectors or hunters 
who want to be independent of movement and are not un- 
mindful of the saving in freight and passage money to be 
effected if time is not too important a consideration. Cargo 
is usually carried in a scow or barge, which is often pro- 
vided with a cabin or decked-over section for cooking and 
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sleeping quarters. These craft will either be driven by their 
own engine or pushed by a launch lashed alongside. The 
use of outboards is becoming more and more frequent, even 
with scows of thirty feet or more in length. In such cases 
the kicker is hung in a hole cut at a proper height in the 
long overhang of the stern. A small outboard or two are 
usually carried for the inevitable canoes. Drums of gaso- 
line and oil are stowed in every corner. The price of fuel 
mounts faster than latitude as northing is run off, and 
nothing eats into a season’s profits quicker than having to 
replenish tanks at two dollars a gallon, as at Simpson, or 
three dollars, as it may be at Wrigley. 

We shall see many of these strange outfits before the 
voyage is over, some of the unlucky ones in tow of the 
steamer doubtless. We are particularly warned to have an 
eye out for a motor-driven cabin scow carrying a hard- 
bitten trapper and his young English bride. There were 
rumors in Waterways that the girl had shown signs of sur- 
‘prise at not finding her husband’s argosy quite the yacht- 
like cruiser of which she had been shown a photograph in 
London, and it was thought she displayed indications of 
restiveness. 

There is one flotilla that has preceded us by a month 
that will be an interesting sight should we overtake it be- 
fore it breaks up at Aklavik. This is a tow composed entirely 
of so-called schooners—a type of broad-beamed auxiliary 
sailboat that is found only on the waters of the Mackenzie 
basin and the coastal seas beyond its delta. These boats, 
though evolved primarily from the experience of the Es- 
kimo traders of the Arctic coast, are also extensively used 
on Great Slave and Athabaska Lake. The term schooner is — 
a misnomer, as the single-masted craft is really a sloop. It 
is decked over but is usually without bulkheads below, where 
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the owner and his family, trade-goods, furs and the engines 
are thrown impartially together. 

Although barges are frequently built at Waterways and 
Fort Smith, it has proved most satisfactory to construct 
these schooners at Edmonton, ship them by train to Water- 
ways in the spring and send them on down to their destina- 
tions on their own bottoms. Where a number are on the way 
at the same time gasoline and engineers are saved by as- 
sembling them in long tows and having one of the best 
engined of them furnish the motive power. Those going 
to the lower river are dragged across the Fort Smith por- 
tage by tractors or long teams of horses. 

Such a flotilla of schooners had already made the dan- 
gerous traverse of Great Slave Lake and was plugging away 
down the Mackenzie. As it was due at Aklavik at about the 
same time as was the Distributor, we could expect to see 
the Eskimos taking possession of their respective units. 

With twenty-four hours or more on my hands at Water- 
ways before the down-river steamer would be loaded and 
ready to depart, I was only too glad to take advantage of 
an invitation from Captain Haight to spend a day with 
him on the gas boat Canadusa. This name, I was informed, 
was not borrowed from the classics, as one might have in- 
ferred from its sound, but was rather a synthetic product 
compounded from Canada and U. 8. A. Her former owner 
had been an American and his nomenclature was a sort of 
hands-across-the-border gesture. 

The Canadusa was just back from her first voyage of 
the year to the distant head of Athabaska Lake and before 
departing on the second and final one had been put to pick- 
ing up a few odds and ends about the Waterways terminal. 
The first job of the day was a run up the Clearwater to 
bring down a barge load of junk from a dismantled steamer. 
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There would not be enough water to reach the point if the 
river continued its present rate of fall for a few days longer. 

Captain Haight was one of the oldest men in the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s river service, and his memory went 
back to the time when there was still some movement of 
freight from the Saskatchewan and Athabaska by way of 
the Long Portage and that very Clearwater across the ris- 
ing gravel of bars of which he was now trying to lay a 
course that would keep his barge from grounding. Jigger- 
ing his wheel to port or starboard as a man on the bow of 
the barge signaled the depth on a red-and-white sounding 
pole, the veteran rattled on about old times on the North- 
land rivers, and especially of the spacious days of the Atha- 
baska scow brigade. He spoke of the prowess of the Loutits 
and the Gaudettes as trackers, packers and scrappers, and 
that led him on to mention old “King” Beaulieu, who bor- 
rowed wives as other men borrowed smoking tobacco and 
whose offspring were as numerous as the spawn of the 
connie. 

“And is it true that every one of them is a borrower to 
this day?” I asked eagerly; “that there has never been a 
Beaulieu that was not a rascal, a thief and an out-and-out 
blackguard?” 

If my voice keyed higher than was its wont it was be- 
cause I was highly interested in old Beaulieu. I had never 
quite been able to understand how a man who had served 
Mackenzie so well had left such a scalawag progeny. 

As my frank query was broadcast on the clear morning 
air the hulking *breed on the bow snatched in a half-dipped 
sounding pole, turned in his tracks and fixed the pilot house 
a basilisk scowl. The Captain grinned, but there was a 
flush on his clean-shaven gill as he replied in a lowered voice: 

“Yes, I’m afraid they’re all rascals and blackguards; but 
somehow none of ’em have ever come round to a point where 
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they wouldn’t put up their backs an’ spit on being re- 
minded of it. Look at that one there. Been stealing and 
knifing ever since he left the Chippewyan mission as a kid, 
and always in the back. Been jailed a dozen times and ought 
to be there now. Knows that everyone knows he a wrong’un; 
and yet look at him sulk just ’cause he overhears a remark 
to that effect. He’s trying to ground me now, signaling a 
foot more water than he finds at every prod. Can’t do us no 
harm on the up with an empty; but on the down with a 
load—well, that’s a different matter. Just to be on the safe 
side, I’ll leave him up at the junk pile stacking lumber and 
let the cook heave the sounding pole for the down trip.” 

“What’s the cook’s name,” I asked suspiciously, for I had 
already had a glimpse of the lord of the galley on going aft 
for a drink o. water. 

Captain Haight grinned broadly and then burst into an 
uproarious guffaw. 

“Spotted the family resemblance, did you?” he laughed. 
“Yes, the cook’s a Beaulieu all right; but only a half- 
brother of ‘Big Bateeste,’ and not half as bulky nor half as 
bad. Nothing worse against him than broaching cargo on 
the steamer or lifting traps now and again. Not such a hair- 
trigger temper as the big fellow, neither; but, all the same, 
itll be just as well if you talk just a leetle under your breath 
when you make any more queries about the Beaulieu brood. 
They’re—I knew it. There she bumps!” 

As the Captain had intimated, nosing into a bar with an 
unloaded barge on an upstream run is a matter of little 
moment. Shutting off the engines allowed the current to 
back us off of this one, and on only one of the three or four 
other instances that the Canadusa was the victim of care- 
less sounding was it necessary to reverse before worrying 
clear. “Big Bateeste” glowered more savagely than ever 
when told off to stacking nail-studded boards from the 
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wreck of an old steamer, but, much to my relief, confined his 
hostilities to grinding his tobacco-stained fangs and mut- 
tering under his breath. He would forget the insult by night, 
the skipper encouraged, not to recall it until the next time 
he got drunk—probably Saturday. And by that time I 
should be five hundred miles down the river. 

And that was the last I saw of “Big Bateeste’—until the 
next evening, when he turned up as a roustabout on the 
Athabaska, to hang (as I fancied) a Damoclean sword over 
my shivering shoulders all the way to the Arctic and back. 

Shoving that deeply loaded barge of lumber and scrap 
iron back down the river to Waterways was an extremely 
nice piece of navigation. Drawing a foot or two more than 
on the up-river voyage, there was now a current of from 
three to six miles an hour to drive it harder on to any bar 
that was touched, where before the same force was exerted 
to free it. Straight sandbars had little menace but the two 
or three upper rapids, where broken white water had washed 
the channel clear of everything softer than boulders, were 
planted full of dynamite. A ripped-open bottom was the 
penalty of striking there. But turning, driving, slowing, 
drifting, keen of eye and steady of hand, the consummate 
old veteran put the unwieldy outfit through without so 
much as a kiss-off from one of the foam-masked nigger- 
heads. To me the demonstration of the handiness of the 
gas boat in rough water was especially interesting. 

In the afternoon Captain Haight, leaving his barge be- 
hind, ran me down on the Canadusa for a sight of Mc- 
Murray and the Athabaska. In the early days of the fur 
trade the old Hudson’s Bay post of Fort McMurray gained 
importance from its position at the junction of the Clear- 
water and Athabaska. When the Clearwater route was — 
abandoned in favor of that by Edmonton and Athabaska 
Landing, McMurray held its place through being the point | 
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at which the scow brigade transhipped cargo to the river 
steamer. With the coming of steel it consolidated its posi- 
tion through becoming the terminal at which (at near-by 
Waterways) the steamer meets the railways. 

McMurray is the town, I might explain, and Waterways 
the port. The reason that railhead and steamer landings 
are focussed on the latter is because the tranquil lower 
Clearwater, being much less affected by rise and fall than 
the swift and turbulent Athabaska, offers better facilities 
for transhipment of freight. 

The present-day town of McMurray consists of a 
quarter-mile-long straggle of stores and houses along a 
broad grass-grown street. It offers an illuminative study of 
the transition of a one-time fur-trading post under the in- 
fluence of modern transportation. In the early days there 
would have been little there save the buildings of the original 
Hudson’s Bay compound, with a mission and the shacks of 
the Indians. The days of the Athabaska scow brigade 
brought a few independent traders, but never enough to 
challenge the position and influence of the H. B. C., some- 
times translated by rivals (as much in envy as in jest) as 
“Here Before Christ.” 

It was the completion of the railway that made the com- 
petition for local trade a free-for-all scramble. A dozen 
stores were built and stocked. No longer was it necessary 
for the Indian to seek credit (or debt, as it is called in the 
North) at the Hudson’s Bay store on such terms as the 
Company saw fit to grant. A score of Jews and Syrians were 
shaking their goods under his nose, and begging him to 
take them away and pay when he took the furs. That, in- 
deed, is not an exaggerated picture of conditions as they 
are today. Hudson’s Bay, in order not to be left out of the 
running entirely, closed the old post by the river and opened 
a shop on the main street. This store undoubtedly carries 
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the best goods to be had in the little town and is willing to 
offer the fairest debt to the Indian; but its prices are not 
the lowest, nor is it by any means the busiest of the local 
emporiums. 

There is no doubt that the Indian was far better off 
under the paternal and comparatively beneficent régime of 
the time when the Hudson’s Bay Company had a practical 
monopoly of the fur trade than in the present indiscriminate 
competition for his patronage. He has, moreover, been 
hopelessly corrupted by dealing with irresponsible traders 
of indifferent moral character. Hudson’s Bay’s motto of 
Pro Pelle Cutem is translated as meaning “A Skin for a 
Skin.” The unwritten slogan of the Jews and Syrians would 
appear to be a slight variation of this. I am unable to ex- 
press the sentiment in Latin, but in English vernacular it 
would read “Skin ’em both ways!” 

Of the deplorable condition to which the Indian of the 
North has been reduced as a consequence of being tossed to 
the swarming wolves of the independent fur traders loosed 
on him through the extension of modern transportation 
facilities, we will see all too much as we voyage toward the 
Arctic. 

McMurray’s steamer landing is located on a quiet-flowing 
side channel—what would be called a slough on the Miss- 
issippi or Ohio but which in the North is dubbed a “sny.” 
Pushing up this with the Canadusa, Captain Haight fought 
the swift current of the main Athabaska past the tar-sand 
bluffs and the abandoned salt works to the foot of the tum- 
bling rapid which closes the river to steamer navigation. 
There is moderately rough water here but it was never such 
a menace as the sheer ledge of the Cascade, some miles above, 
where many a scow broke its back through stranding amid- 
ships on the shallowly submerged rock of the rim. 
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Three years previously I had stepped across the nascent 
Athabaska where it emerged in milky streaks from under a 
northern arm of the two hundred square miles of the great 
Columbia Ice field. Now, at this last of its rapids, a couple 
of miles above the mouth of the Clearwater, I found it from 
a quarter to half a mile wide, and rapidly deepening and 
slackening as it left the Rockies behind. Indeed, save for 
the rapids above Fort Smith on the Slave, there is no break 
in steamer navigation between the Clearwater and Aklavik, 
not far from tidewater of the Arctic. It is not improbable 
that there is a greater mileage of riverway open to steamer 
navigation on the Mackenzie-Slave-Athabaska-Peace sys- 
tem than there was on the Missouri, Mississippi and Ohio 
before improvement operations were started. 

The comparison is a difficult one to make. But in any 
event, the use of this remarkable northern waterways system 
must always be considerably restricted, both from the fact 
that it is closed by ice from three to six months of every 
year and because the region it drains has so sparse a popu- 
lation. But what a riotous, rolling road it is at the height of 
the summer flood! And we are all set to follow it, even as 
Mackenzie did, the whole of the way to the Frozen Sea! 

Twilight had fallen on the river by the time we came 
back from a tramp over the ruined salt works, but the upper 
hillsides were still blazoned with a gay flutter of light from 
the slowly declining sun. Plowing through a liquid, lucent 
streaming of ‘golden mist that filtered down from the 
calcium-bright shaft above, the Canadusa dropped back 
with the current past McMurray and then breasted the gen- 
tle tide of the Clearwater to her moorings at Waterways. 

As I stepped off to the muddy bank to clamber along to 
the steamer a sudden salvo of revolver shots shattered the 
idyllic calm of the evening. 
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“Drunken ’breed running amok?” I queried appre 
sively of my companion, in the back of my ag a picts - 
of the savage scowl of “Big Bateeste.” 

“Not yet,” comforted the Captain. “They’re evident 
going to pull off a farewell dance at the hotel and shots fired 
that way means the Indians—especially the squaws—are — 7 
welcome to come and shake a leg. You’ll get used to it be- 
fore you come back from Aklavik.” 


CHAPTER II 
FURS, FRAILTIES AND A STEAMBOAT RACE 


Loaprne of the steamer and barge for the down-river voy- 
age was not completed until midafternoon of the day fol- 
lowing the arrival of the train from Edmonton. Loading 
meant not only jamming full the interior cargo spaces but 
also piling the decks of each craft high with sleds, canoes 
and lumber. Livestock came on last. A bunch of steers for 
the posts and missions on the Mackenzie was corralled on 
the stern of the barge. ‘I'wo or three woodcutters’ horses 
were stabled on the blunt bow of the steamer. Sled dogs by 
the score, chain-tied, were festooned over the deck-piled 
freight. 

A second barge full of empty whitefish cases completed 
the flotilla. This was to go only as far as the mouth of the 
river at Lake Athabaska, where the cases would be filled 
with newly caught fish and brought back on the return 
voyage. After icing at the Waterways plant, the cases of 
fish are transferred to express cars and run through to 
Chicago with all possible dispatch. That such shipments can 
compete in the American market with whitefish and trout 
fresh from the Great Lakes is the best testimony to the 
quality of the famous product of the Athabaska fisheries. 
The supply of whitefish and lake trout from Athabaska and 
the still larger fresh-water bodies of Great Slave and Great 
Bear is all but inexhaustible. 

Just before the mooring lines were ready to be cast off 
word was passed that the “permits” should be brought 
aboard. Promptly the seal of a strong-room of the ware- 
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emerged therefrom, each bearing on his shoulder a heavy 
box. Carefully checked at both ends of the gangway, these 
were brought to the upper deck of the steamer and de- 
posited in a compact stack outside the smoking room. Here 
again each unit was told off and identified by a freight 
clerk. I have seen a million in bullion put off at Liverpool 
with half that amount of paper work. 

Unable to think of anything else upon which such loving 
attention could be languished, I asked the purser if we 
were taking treasure to the North. 

“Well, yes, in a sense,” he replied ele an amused smile. 
“Take a closer look at it and you will see.’ 

And treasure it was. The term “permit” as used in the 
North has no reference, as one might suppose, to hunting 
or fishing or mining licenses, but is rather the popularly 
accepted euphemism for the monthly case of liquor each 
legal resident is permitted to import from the nearest li- 
censed vendor. This makes a formidable shipment by every 
steamer, especially on the Mackenzie, where there are only 
tur regular sailing a season. 

When I expressed surprise that a shipment of such in- 
calculable value should be carried on the open deck, the 
purser explained to me that disastrous experience had 
proved that this was the only place that was one hundred 
per cent safe. No sort of protection had been devised by 
which the permits could be carried under cover without 
being broached. Pitiless and perpetual publicity was the 
only sure safeguard. *I'ween decks the *breeds would gnaw 
through anything short of chrome steel to get at alcohol; 
in the open every passenger and officer and roustabout was 
a watchman. 

“We have never lost a case, nor even a bottle, since we 
started stowing the permits right out there in the sight of 
God and man,” said the purser with the pleased air of one 
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who basks in the pride of achievement. That was not exactly 
blasphemy, of course, but it did seem a bit too near boast- 
ing for a man to say it without fending off future disaster 
by touching wood. Also, there was just a little too much of 
the suggestion of a challenge in the complacent words to 
allow one to forget them entirely. Why, the fellow was ac- 
tually implying that the thing couldn’t be done! And of 
course one wouldn’t do it, even if he could. And yet... . 

The reverie was broken by a toot of the whistle and the 
grind of the capstan winding in the mooring lines. A few 
moments more and we were clear of the bank and shoving 
along at half-speed down the shallow Clearwater to Mc- 
Murray landing. Here the tears and beers of farewell were 
the order of the hour—or perhaps I should say the disorder. 
With some of the trappers and traders faring to the North 
for from two to five years, it seemed to take a lot of laving 
and lubricating of eye and throat to drown the pangs of 
parting. A bevy of half-breeds frailties, all teary and 
bleary from lingering long with their departing sweet- 
hearts in the beer-parlor, mingled their maudlin keenings 
with the throat-throbbing howls of the tethered huskies. 
All of which prompted a Liard-ward-faring trader, un- 
mellowed by alcohol or the clinging arms of a light-o’- 
love, to explode in cynical epigram. 

“They call this the Land of Strong Silent Men,” he 
snorted contemptuously. “Looks to me that this little Neck 
o’ the North is more of a Sink of Weak Noisy Women.” 

But under one little corner of the sodden curtain of the 
pall of parting there was a farewell unsmirched by sordid- 
ness, undebauched by flesh or the devil. One saw only a 
flowerlike little flapper with face uplifted to that of a virile 
youth with a graflex case thrown over his shoulder. Both 
were white—both very troubled. A Hudson’s Bay man vol- 
unteered the basic facts in a few choppy sentences. 
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“Chap transferred here from the Bay year or two ago. 
Met girl who is clerk in Edmonton office. Good family—re- 
duced circumstances. Dead stuck on each other. Want to get 
married just as soon as B can get appointment to post 
not too hell-and-gone far off. Puts in application and—gets 
McPherson, at the Back of Beyond and then some. Has to 
jump out this boat. Can’t take girl—and there you are! 
McPherson means anything from two to five years, and 
question now is, will he stick it?” 

Sad and pure enough for a movie; and with suspended in- 
terest, too. I will unfold the sequel to that mosquito-harassed 
parting in due course. 

A few minutes before the Athabaska was ready to shove 
off from McMurray, a defiant screech slashed the quiet 
evening air to draw attention to the Northland Echo, push- 
ing her barge of bellowing buffalo, nosing out of the bars 
at the mouth of the Clearwater and heading away down the 


main river. Tooting acceptance of the challenge, our cap-— 


tain rushed in his gangways and swung the Athabaska away 


in hot pursuit. The rival boats had raced several times since > 


the season opened and honors were even. The skipper of 
each was anxious to step out in the lead, if only for a week. 
The fact that Colonel Jim Cornwall, founder and General 
Manager of the Northland Trading Company, was aboard 
the Echo was taken to indicate that she would leave no log 
unburned to be the first to nose in to Fitzgerald, the end 
of the run for the upper river boats. 

The Athabaska, even with her extra barge, had two or 
three miles an hour the best of the other in speed, an ad- 
vantage, however, that was just about wiped out by the 
fact that the Echo’s lighted draught enabled her to cut 
corners and run a shorter course. Thrice we pulled up to 
where the billowing wake of the leader was breaking against 
the bow of our barges, only to have her draw away again 
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by heading across shallows where the deeper Athabaska 
would either have grounded or else “sucked” so hard at 
the bottom as to diminish speed. The third time the canny 
Echo pilot built up a substantial advantage by ducking 
away from the main channel and threading a short shallow 
chute behind an island. 

Rose-tinted twilight shadows had deepened through 
amethyst, mauve and purple to the velvety darkness of full 
night before the lost mile was made up, but ahead was a long 
and comparatively straight reach where the Athabaska 
would at last have a chance to reap reward of her superior 
power. As the telegraph from the pilot house jangled for 
full speed, old John Sutherland, chief engineer and veteran 
of forty years of northern river navigation, grinned ecstat- 
ically and shoved his levers over to the last notch. A line 
of half-stripped ’breeds, throwing pitchy spruce logs under 
the boilers, already had the aspiring needle of the steam 
gauge creeping up to the highest figures on the dial. I had 
noted that interesting fact as I clambered down from the 
upper deck to the engine room. 

As we drew up past the Echo’s port quarter the half- 
breed roustabouts of the Athabaska swarmed over our 
barges and broke into wild yells of derision and triumph— 
a similar salvo to that they had received from their rivals 
when conditions had been reversed. One of them flaunted a 
mooring line and invited the Echo to “com an’ taka tow!” 
Another brandished a deck broom, doubtless intended to be 
emblematic of the clean sweep his boat was about to make of 
the race. A third, to the accompaniment of Rabelaisian jest 
and gesture, shook his hamlike fists at the enemy and offered 
to punch the noses of any who would do him the honor of 
venturing within arm-sweep. 

There was some ambiguity as to whether the threat was 
directed to the bluff nose of the Echo or to the noses of her 
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crew. But upon another highly interesting point there was 
left no room for doubt, once our questing searchlight had 
flashed its revealing blaze across that Ajaxian figure on 
the fish-barge. “Big Bateeste” Beaulieu, instead of remain- 
ing to nurse his wrath and enjoy his memory-restoring 
Saturday night jag in Waterways, had shipped for the 
down-river voyage. I extracted what comfort I could from 
the fact that all his hatreds of the moment appeared to be 
concentrated upon the Echo. I was to learn much of that 
temperamental scion of Beaulieu before the Arctic was 
reached. 

There was only one possible chance for the Echo to re- 
tain her lead, and that was by heading directly across a 
long bar which prudence and common sense demanded that 
she skirt, as the Athabaska would have to do. Had her 
skipper dropped back before making the attempt he would 
have risked nothing more than a grounding; trying it while 
the larger and faster boat was crowding past was asking — 
for the disaster which appeared inevitable the instant the 
bow of his barge struck the sand barrier and forced his 
steamer over into the course of the Athabaska. 

The raucous bellowing of reeling buffalo sounded above 
the blasts of the whistle and the hiss of escaping steam as 
the crash impended, and continued on through the tense 
seconds when the threshing wheels of the nearing steamers ~ 
threatened to tear into each other as their sterns were 
swung together by the current. The captain of the Atha- 
baska saved the day by ringing off his engines and drifting 
back before the churning wheels had more than kissed 
guard-rails in the welter of a maelstrom of tumbling foam. 

But the race was young yet. With neither skipper ap- 
preciably chastened by a diversion which even conserva- 
tive John Sutherland admitted might “have been a wee 
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bittie waurse,” there was still time and room for plenty of 
action before a final decision was reached. 

Smarter than the Echo in getting under way again, the 
Athabaska jumped into a comfortable lead at midnight 
and held it until she had to pull alongside a woodpile in the 
first streakings of early dawn. That was another handicap 
we labored under. Our steamer was a fearful wood-eater, 
paying the penalty in a disproportionately greater length 
of dead time spent moored to the bank putting on fuel. We 
passed the Northland boat a few hours later at her own 
woodpile, and positions were exchanged again when the 
Athabaska wooded-up at noon. Then we overhauled her in 
the broad, deep channels of the delta and beat her by miles 
out through the many-mouthed river to the drift-log-strewn 
shores of Lake Athabaska. 

Not so very long ago as geological time is reckoned the 
great fresh-water body known to the early fur traders as 
The Lake of the Hills, and now called Athabaska, must have 
been much larger in area than it is today. It would have 
had rocky borders along its southern and western shores, 
just as it still has along its northern and eastern. These 
would have included the many hundreds of square miles of 
deltaic plains and marshes built up by the silt deposited 
from the floods of the Peace and the Athabaska. This build- 
ing up process is still going on. When it has gone far 
enough the Athabaska will pass right by the western end of 
the reduced lake in a struggle of channels interlacing with 
those of the Peace. Only in times of flood will its waters 
reach the great lake through which it now flows. The Slave 
River, confined in its rocky channels below the mouth of 
the Peace, will not be affected. 

Dropping her fish-barge just inside the mouth of the 
river, the Athabaska headed out into the open lake and laid 
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a course of Fort Chippewyan. After a few miles we were 
beyond the mud flats, and from there on the water cleared 
and deepened rapidly. The northern shore is rocky and 
steep-to, and as this leads down toward the outlet there is 
strong suggestion of the narrowed lower end of Lake On- 
tario where the St. Lawrence begins to pour out through the 
Thousand Islands. There is evidence, indeed, that the same 
glacial scouring that clawed out the channels of the upper 
St. Lawrence and chiseled the Thirty Thousand Islands of 
Georgian Bay also operated to sculpture the native rock 
of the northern shore of Lake Athabaska. Lacking the im- 
posing grandeur of the Ramparts of the Mackenzie or the 
Rocky Mountain Canyon of the Peace, there is still no 
place along these thousands of miles of northern waterways 
that excels in scenic charm the approach to historic old 
Fort Chippewyan through the rocky island portals of Lake 
Athabaska. 

The present Fort Chippewyan, though probably the old-_ 
est of the Hudson’s Bay posts in the Mackenzie Basin, is 
not on the site of that earlier North-West Company fort 
from which Mackenzie set out for the Arctic and the Pacific. 
That primitive establishment was on the low southern shore 
of the lake, possibly at a point that would have been left 
far inland by the extension of the delta. I have not been 
able to learn if there is anything by which the location can 
now be identified. 

It was nearly ten o’clock of the waning summer evening 
before the steamer was made fast against the sprawling 
rock of the Hudson’s Bay landing. In the half-moonlight, 
half-twilight the white buildings rimming the ragged loop 
of bay stretched away in ghostly perspective. There were 
no lights but many smokes. Those drifting coils of blue 
would have suggested peacefulness, had one not known that 
they were from anti-mosquito smudges and that tortured 
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humans were coughing and slapping in the hearts of them. 

Perhaps a hundred people—mostly Indians—were scat- 
tered in waiting groups over the rocks above the landing, 
with many more straggling down along the paths or con- 
verging from the water in a score of canoes driven by pop- 
ping motors. A black-robed Catholic priest muttering 
fervent incantations above a stalled outboard caught the 
tail of my eye as I vaulted ashore. From both diction and 
delivery I could have sworn the man was cursing—or I 
would have thought so had he been a layman, I mean. His 
mutterings were in French, and it is astonishingly hard for 
a novice to differentiate surely between fervent praying and 
ardent cursing in that language on account of the spatter 
of “Mon Dieus’ in both recitatives. A suspicious circum- 
stance, however, was the fact that the good brother’s canoe- 
load of demure Gray Nuns was very near to exploding with 
suppressed giggles, which would hardly have been the case 
were it a mass that was being said for the soul of the re- 
ealcitrant kicker. 

Chippewyan is one of the few remaining posts of the 
North that preserves the approximate form of the original 
establishment. The store, warehouse, factor’s house and vari- 
ous outbuildings straggle over the rocky hill in the form 
of a rough triangle. Surrounded by a log stockade, with 
blockhouses at the corners, this formed a readily defensible 
fort against any attack the poorly armed Indians were ever 
capable of planning. Two or three of the blockhouses still 
remain, but the stockade—if there ever was one—has long 
since been put to more practical use than that of keeping 
harmless natives at a distance. Indeed, with the increas- 
ingly rigorous competition of the independent fur traders, 
the problem of the Company has resolved itself entirely 
into one of attracting the Indian, not repelling him. 

The anxiety of the captain of the Athabaska to main- 
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tain his lead in the race with the Northland Echo led to my 
involuntary involvement in what must have been one of the 
funniest shuttle Marathons that the sleepy old post was 
ever entertained with. Word had been passed to the pas- 
sengers that, although the steamer-stop would be as brief as 
possible, the half-hour, quarter-hour and five-minute warn- 
ing whistles would be sounded as usual. I felt quite free, 
therefore, to extend my nocturnal explorations to some- 
where near the two-mile limit from which I could comfort- 
ably return in half an hour of quick walking. 

It is possibly because the North appears to take its pace 
from the “even step and musing gait” of priest and nun 
and the shambling plantigradian shuffle of the Indian that 
a fast-striding man is regarded with suspicion. The as- 
sumption seems to be either that he has done wrong and is 
fleeing, or that he contemplates wrong and is hurrying to 
get it through with. And so it was that I attracted fol- 
lowers all along the devious paths which led me by the 
graveyard and along the beach to and beyond the big Cath- 
olic mission. 

But if there was a score of moderately tenacious sleuth- 
hounds in my wake as I turned at the sound of the first 
whistle, this was nothing to the Fiery Cross contingent 
which poured forth and hung on my flank as I started leg- 
ging it back steamerward at a good swinging trot. I was 
certain that the quarter-hour double-toot had been sounded 
in place of the expected half-hour blast by mistake, but 
just to be on the safe side I decided to negotiate the dis- 


tance at an easy lope. But even that was too slow. I had — 


ducked and dodged for less than a mile when a short screech 
informed that the gangways were hauling in, and by the 
time I reached the top of the last stretch to the landing the 
boat was headed out across the bay, apparently on her 
way to the next port. 
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The language which I must have used when my hand- 
cupped hails failed to attract attention on the departing 
steamer was hardly calculated to reassure the following 
mob of the innocence of my intent. It is more than likely, 
indeed, that threats of murder were hurled across the 
mosquito-clogged air. Being left on the beach without even 
razor or toothbrush was bad enough, but when the maroon- 
ing also meant the missing of the connection for the last 
boat of the season on the Mackenzie it was a downright out- 
rage. I broadcast this to all whom it might have concerned 
as well as to various and sundry others, and in a way, I 
fear, that only confirmed their original suspicions that I 
was not a law-abiding person. 

At the Hudson’s Bay store a nonchalant ’breed said that 
he thought the steamer was going to make another stop at 
Colin Fraser’s post in the next bay and that I could prob- 
ably catch it there if I hurried. He was sorry that he had 
no horse or motorboat to offer me. The bull-at-a-gate rush 
with which I clove through the mob at the portal of the 
compound was the one thing needed to convince the simple 
souls that a red-handed murderer was running amuck in 
their village. They opened ahead, only to close up behind 
and swung in pursuit as I passed. None had quite the nerve 
to stretch a restraining hand, but I did gather the impres- 
sion that they were telling their dogs that the fugitive was 
legitimate game. Running from him is not the way to awe 
the snarling husky of the North, and I had to juggle my 
heavy cane like a drum major’s baton to keep the snarling 
pack clear of my flying heels. 

Winded and wobbly of back and kness, I had reeled off a 
mile of the chase when a faint blast from beyond the loom 
of the rocky point ahead winged word that the steamer was 
getting ready to push off from the Frazer post. At the 
same instant I all but stumbled over a large Peterboro that 
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had just been drawn up on the beach below the Catholic 
Mission. From the outboard cocked up on the stern and the 
robed figures disappearing in the darkness, I took this to 
be the stalled shallop I had seen on first quitting the — 
steamer. Hot cylinders revealed that the bucking motor had 
been finally coaxed or cussed into action. 

Telling myself that the finding of this heaven-sent argosy 
was as providential as the planting of 


“ . . the tangled ram 


To save the child of Abraham,” 


I promptly ran it down into the water and began to spin 
the motor with its starting rope. It took me all of five 
minutes to diagnose the cause of the weak and spasmodic 
spittings as an emptied gas tank, and that was just long 
enough for my dusky pursuers to spread the alarm that a 
raving murderer was trying to make his escape in the Mis- 
sion’s canoe. And that, of course, was quite sufficient to 
bring down the whole personnel of the largest Catholic 
establishment in the Mackenzie basin to augment the mill- 
ing mob on the beach. It was a veritable microcosm of the 
Day of Judgment chaos. 

It may have been an accident that there were a number 
of rifle barrels glinting in the light of lantern and electric 
torch. Or, again, it may not have been. What, indeed, is a 
more effective weapon with which to cut short the flight of 
a self-convicted would-be-murderer than a thirty-thirty? 
Fortunately the canoe was still near enough to the beach 
to make the sincerity of my “kameraading” beyond a doubt. 
And after that it was just a matter of paddling in and ex- 
plaining the situation to a very kindly and sympathetic 
oblate Father, who appeared to be the Senior Officer Pres- — 
ent. Indulgent from the long-hearing of the sins of the err- 
ing, he readily acquitted me of evil intent and promptly 
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volunteered his aid in speeding up my pursuit of the 
steamer. 

The canoe and outboard were at my service, but the 
Father thought time would be saved by taking a shortcut 
across the point by a path over which he would have me 
guided by one of the lay brothers with a flashlight. The 
distance proved unexpectedly short by this rocky trail, but 
the time saved over that of following the more circuitous 
cart road was not needed. There was a lot of stuff to go off 
for Colin Fraser and the last of it would not be disembarked 
for an hour. The premature toot had been an accident— 
someone had pulled the whistle-cord by mistake. 

Oh, well, the diversion had its compensations anyway. 
That hour of mad scrambling along the banks and braes of 
bonnie Athabaska is the only shore-wise jaunt of the voy- 
age of which my surviving recollections are not punc- 
tuated as thickly with mosquito memories as was my cuticle 
with mosquito bites. Which only goes to prove that the an- 
noyance of the mosquito is very largely a matter of nerves 
and imagination. That singing, stinging pest is just about 
as numerous and active at Chippewyan as anywhere else in 
the North. 

Speaking of mosquitoes: It was while traversing the 
Athabaska-Great Slave region a couple of decades ago that 
Thompson Seton devised an ingenious barometer to register 
the comparative density of the swarms of these predatory in- 
sects which he encountered at various stages of his journey. 
The following description is from his ‘The Arctic Prairies”: 


“Each day they got worse: soon it became clearer that 
mere adjectives could not convey any idea of their terrors. 
Therefore I devised a mosquito gauge. I held up a bare 
hand for 5 seconds by the watch, then counted the numbers 
of borers on the back; there were from 5 to 10. Each day 
added to the number, and when we got out to the buffalo 
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country, there were from 15 to 25 on the one side of the 
hand, and elsewhere in proportion. On the Hyarling, in 
early July, the number was increased, being 20 to 40. On 
Great Slave Lake, later that month, there were 50 to 60. 
But when we reached the Barren Grounds, the land of open 
breezes and cold water lakes, the pests were so bad that the 
hand held up for 5 seconds often showed from 100 to 125 
long-billed mosquitoes boring away into the flesh. It was 
possible to number them only by killing them and counting 
the corpses.” 


It is urged as a mitigating circumstance on behalf of the 
Arctic mosquito that his bite, unlike that of the malaria- 
bearing anopheles of the tropics, does not carry disease. 
Neither does the stab of a clean bowie knife, for that matter; 
but, if enough blood is let out of the victim, it will cause ir- 
ritation, weakness and even death. So will the Arctic mos- 
quito. We were to be favored with a case in point inside of 
twenty-four hours. 

They were still talking about the race with the Echo 
when I returned to the steamer. We were nearing the home- 
stretch now—that section of the Slave which leads from the 
mouth of the Peace down to Fitzgerald at the head of the 
Fort Smith portage. Much would depend upon which boat 
left Chippewyan in the lead. The Echo’s mounting smoke- 
pillar was already smearing the lakeward horizon as the 
lid of night clapped down, and before the last of the boxes 
and bales were off at Fraser’s her lights were streaking the 
blackness of the offing beyond the rocky islands choking the 
throat of the contracting lake. As our rival had little freight 
to discharge, the chances were that the hard-pushed racers 
would leave Lake Athabaska fairly close together. 

Then a bituminous smudge of lightning-charged nimbus 
came reeling down from the north and it began to rain and 
blow great guns. Not dreaming that there was any chance 
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that we would try to find our way out through the rocky 
unmarked channel in the inky darkness, my principal con- 
cern was for the Echo. Athabaska is far from being as dan- 
gerous in a storm as is the larger and more tempestuous 
Great Slave Lake, but a shallow-draught stern-wheeler 
pushing a barge is about the most unfit of all craft to face 
even moderately bad weather. So I continued expressing 
sympathy for our luckless rival—until a fellow passenger 
called attention to the fact that mooring lines and gang- 
ways had come in and that we were getting under way our- 
selves. 

As the Athabaska swung out from the landing into the 
wind and darkness I asked a trader from the Mackenzie if 
it was the usual practice to try to navigate in the face of 
what struck me as all but prohibitive conditions of visi- 
bility. 

“Only when they’re caught and trying to reach shelter,” 
he replied ; adding as an afterthought, “except when they’ve 
got a race on, of course; that’s what must be driving the 
skipper tonight.” 

“In that case” (the voice from behind us was that of an 
American naturalist going down to study the birds and 
mammals of the Great Slave Lake region) “the skipper is 
either a wizard of a navigator or else a reckless idiot.” 

Well, when the steamer had actually passed out of Atha- 
baska Lake without colliding with a one of the glacier- 
scoured granite islands which pepper the narrow and tor- 
tuous channel, the feat of navigation did have something of 
the seeming of wizardry. Not the most impossible of the 
fabulous stunts which Mark Twain claimed were performed 
by Captain Horace Bixby on the unlighted early Missis- 
sippi seemed half so remarkable. But when, after nosing 
blindly across broad shallow Fraser Lake just below, and 
steering for an hour in circles while they felt for the lost 
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channel with the sounding lead, it began to look more like 
—the other thing. And finally when, anchored and waiting 
for daylight, we saw the Echo come gliding out of the 
mist and reach the outlet ahead of us, it was quite evident 
that the wizardry scale of the balance was not the weightier 
one. Only the fact that the wind fell much lighter after the 
midnight squalls had bellowed themselves out in the black- 
ness kept the Athabaska from being caught in a very se- 
riously exposed position in the shallows. 

The main one of the several channels which lead between 
the lower Peace and the delta of the Athabaska is called the 
Riviére des Rochers. When the swollen Peace is bearing 
the floods from its Rocky Mountain sources all of these 
channels carry water back to Athabaska and the many shal- 
low intervening lakes, but as high water recedes drainage 
turns northward again and all flow is toward the Slave, as 
the main river is called below the mouth of the Peace. 
There is a ledge of granite in the reversible Riviére des 
Rochers which forms a considerable rapid during the period ~ 
of reduced northward flow. 

We passed the Echo at her woodpile in the River of the 
Rocks, and then wooded-up so expeditiously ourselves that 
only her smoke was visible beyond the bend above as we 
swung out into the current again. No longer hampered by 
the fish-barge dropped at the entrance of the lake, the 
Athabaska was both handier and faster than she had been 
on the upper river. 

Hardly were we well under way from the wooding stop 
than a cry went up from a gesticulative half-breed that his 
partner “Frenchy” was missing. He had last been seen, 
bottle in hand, dozing against a stack of cordwood. But 
although “Frenchy” was the most famous dog driver on the- 
Mackenzie winter mail route, and although he was the 
owner of the shipment of cattle on the stern of the barge, . 
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going back for him appeared to be deemed out of the ques- 
tion. A race was a race, and the fellow could be picked up 
on the return trip—if he was still there. Mosquitoes—yes, 
they had been bad around that pile; but alcohol was a good 
antidote, especially the kind that “Frenchy” drank. But 
why worry? The Echo would probably pick the fellow up. 

The channels all favored the Echo from now on, with fre- 
quent bends and side-chutes offering good opportunities to 
make up distance with shortcuts. Our river experts were 
puzzled to account for the fact that she did not pass us 
until the mouth of the Peace was reached, where her hard- 
won lead shortly had to be relinquished as she turned in to 
drop her buffalo-barge at the ranger station below. That 
lost her a couple of miles at just the stage she needed them 
the worst. 

A glimpse through my binoculars of a string of red- 
brown bodies high-tailing it into the bush was all that could 
be seen of the disembarkation. The original Wood Buffalo 
Park had an area of 10,300 miles, all north of the Peace. 
When it was found that the buffalo were crossing to the 
south side over the winter ice to get at the natural feeding 
ground around Claire Lake in the Athabaska delta, another 
7000 square miles were added to the Park in that region. 
There are now from seven to eight thousand buffalo in this 
area, with twelve wardens looking out for their protection. 
There is every evidence that these animals are multiplying 
at a normal rate, which gives the Canadian Government 
good ground to hope that they may be a substantial factor 
in furnishing the Mackenzie region with meat in the not- 
distant future. 

The Peace is about four times the width of the Riviére 
des Rochers at their point of confluence. This is partly due 
to the fact that the great western river has already received 
a considerable portion of the discharge of the Athabaska 
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through the Chenal des Quatre Fourches, the Revillon 
Coupe and other delta channels. The Peace is still the 
major affluent, however, both in length and volume of flow. 
The Slave, although carrying the combined flow of both 
Peace and Athabaska, is so confined between rocky banks 
for much of the sixty miles to Fitzgerald that its average 
width is shown by the chart to be rather less than half of 
that of the Peace for an equal distance above the junction. 

We were in fast water flowing among rocky islands all of 
the rest of the way to the end of the run. The Echo managed 
to nose past us once by shooting through a granite-fanged 
side channel at a wide bend, but the lead so gained was not 
too much for the Athabaska to overcome by a good margin 
in the broad open lakelike reach above Fitzgerald. She was 
a good mile astern when our first mooring line had been 
made fast at the landing and we had been tied up for five 
minutes before her flat nose butted the mud. Presently her 
skipper, shouting through a megaphone, claimed the race | 
for the Echo on the strength of the fact that it had taken 
him twice that time to land and pick up our drunken 
“Frenchy” at the woodpile above the Peace. 

That rather nice point was being debated in language 
far from nice when we were hustled into autos to cross the 
portage to Fort Smith. Steamboat racing on the Athabaska 
is not governed by any such hard-and-fast set of rules as 
hedges in the competition for the America’s Cup or the 
international polo championship; nor was there any com- 
parable incident in previous history by which a decision 
could be arrived at through the unwritten law of precedent. 
There had been “a vast of various kinds” of drunks, it is 
true, but never an instance in which a drunk dropped by 
one steamer had delayed another enough to lose a race. 

The captain of the Echo was even charging that his rival 
contrived the matter “apurpose to draggle” him, and one 
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could not be certain that such was not the case. Wasn’t 
there a lady in classic mythology who won a race by keeping 
her competitors busy picking up the apples she had 
dropped? For ways that are dark the heathen Chinee is 
not the only one with a few extra packs up his sleeve. 

There was one thing, however, on which my fellow pas- 
sengers across the bumpy portage were agreed. This was 
that a helplessly drunken man lying exposed for several 
hours to the attacks of mosquitoes and bulldog flies at the 
mouth of the Peace in July might lose enough blood, and re- 
ceive enough poison, seriously to endanger his life. More 
than one instance in point was cited. But when it came to 
the question of deciding whether or not the dissolute 
“Frenchy’s” life was really worth losing a steamboat race 
for they were again divided in hot debate. 


CHAPTER III 
BY THE WATERS OF GREAT SLAVE 


Tue present sixteen-mile wagon road between Fitzgerald 
and Fort Smith, which forms the portage around the series 
of rapids interrupting the navigation of the Slave River 
between those points, has been in use only since the inau- 
guration of steamboat services in the final decades of the 
last century. Previous to that time the scows for the Mac- 
kenzie went on down the river, with short linings or portages 
at each of the four main rapids. At high water a skillful 
and courageous crew could run all of these except the rocky 
cascades of Mountain Rapid, which was always portaged 
with both cargo and scows. The broad deeply worn carry- 
ing places are comparatively free of growth at the present 
day. 

These rapids were known to the fur trader even before 
the time of Mackenzie, and the names applied to the lower 
three of them by those who preceded the explorer are still 
in use. These are Mountain, Pelican and the Rapids of the 
Drowned, the latter immediately below Fort Smith Land- 
ing. The French voyageurs, who were incurably addicted to 
dramatized nomenclature (as witness the frequent Dalles 
des Morts), were undoubtedly responsible for this name. 
Mackenzie, in describing his portage at that point, adds a 
word about the incident that gave rise to it. 


“In the year 1786, five men were drowned, and two canoes _ 
and some packages lost, in the rapids on the other side of 
the river, which occasioned this place to be called the Por- 


tage des Noyes. They were proceeding to the Slave Lake, 
160 
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in the fall of that year, under the direction of Mr. Cuth- 
bert Grant.” 


Mackenzie’s difficulties in this Slave rapids series were 
negligible in comparsion with those which awaited him two 
years later in Rocky Mountain Canyon of the Peace and 
the upper Fraser. He made the five or six portages with 
little trouble, the only loss being ‘tone of the Indian canoes 
(which) went down the falls, and was dashed to pieces. The 
woman who had the management of it, by quitting it in 
time, preserved her life, though she lost the little property 
it. contained.” 

In the accounts of many journeys to the Mackenzie the 
Smith portage is spoken of as the worst place for mosqui- 
toes in the North. Several have gone farther yet, char- 
acterizing it as the worst in all the world on this score. The 
truth would appear to be that the historic road is not en- 
titled to either distinction. Being more exposed to attacks 
in the course of their carrying operations, travelers have 
suffered more from both flies and mosquitoes on the por- 
tage than anywhere else on their journeys. This has led 
to their giving the road a worse name than it really deserves 
—bad as that is. As a matter of fact, in the breeze-swept 
clearings of both Fitzgerald and Fort Smith conditions are 
fairly bearable so far as the mosquito alone is concerned. 
It is the savage bulldog fly that is the real terror of the 
portage. 

It is doubtless the fact that there are more horses in 
use on the portage than anywhere else along these water- 
ways that makes the place the favorite rendezvous of the 
bloodthirsty “bulldog.” Indeed, with this ruthless vampire 
thirst for blood is only an incident. He is ravenously carniy- 
orous. The end of his proboscis is a razor-edged gouge, and 
with this he scoops out an eighth-of-an-inch-in-diameter 
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disc of living flesh, to be carried off and devoured at leisure. 
By way of compensation, enough venom is left behind to 
cause the region of the bleeding excavation to swell to 
the size and contour of a pigeon’s egg within a minute or 
two. 

Nor is the predatory bulldog by any means such a com- 
paratively lone-eagle as is his near-relation, the gray horse- 
fly of the American West. He does not darken the air with 
his swarms as do the mosquito and sandfly that of the vicinity 
of their favorite haunts, but he has a touch of the strategi- 
cal genius which enables him to concentrate where the pick- 
ings are the juiciest. I was shown photographs of screens 
in Smith where the lurking bulldogs, lying in wait for their 
prey, were clustered so thickly as to shut off the light of 
of the room. 

It is the worker in the bush and the camper that are the 
worst sufferers from insect pests along the rivers of the 
North. While traveling on the water one is fairly free from 
attack. Gloves and nets make it possible to walk about with- 
out undue annoyance. As for the dreaded Fort Smith por- 
tage, the drive across is now made by auto at a rate which 
makes effective ambush by insects impossible. Until a few 
of the bumps are taken out of the road, in fact, one will 
need a cushion more than he will a net during the hectic 
half-hour traverse. 

Fort Smith is scattered over a level plateau a hundred 
feet above the river landing at the foot of the last of the 
rapids. A peppering of jack-pine advertises the fact that 
the soil is dry, sandy and unfertile. The Hudson’s Bay 
establishment crowns the brow of the bluff above the land- 
ing, looking north for miles where the broadening river 
winds away toward Great Slave Lake. The administrative 
headquarters for Northwest Territory is a substantial — 
building flanked by a well-used board tennis court. A hotel, 
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mission, police barracks, several eating-houses and trading 
stores, a number of scattered private homes and a fringe 
of Indian shacks and tepees complete the picture. The set- 
tings vary greatly, but these man-made features (minus the 
hotel and Government building) are almost identical for 
the remainder of the posts all the way to the Arctic. 

Fort Smith took its name from Lord Strathcona, née 
Donald Smith, who made his start with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and subsequently became famous as the oustand- 
ing figure among the builders of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. Few men have been more honored in geographical 
nomenclature. His name is (or rather his names are) spread 
upon the map of Canada, so that one can follow the upward 
course of his progress by the distribution. There is a Donald 
station on the Canadian Pacific, while a Mount Sir Donald 
rears its lofty pinnacle above the Great Glacier of the Sel- 
kirks. Towns, cities, lakes, rivers, parks, schools and colleges 
carry the name of Strathcona from coast to coast. 

Unfortunately, all of Lord Strathcona’s associations with 
the Mackenzie basin came in the first stage of his career. 
And so we had the station of Smith, where the Peace River 
Railway crosses the Athabaska, and Fort Smith and Smith’s 
Landing, on the Slave, with Smith’s Rapids roaring be- 
tween. The confusion arising from this plethora of Smiths 
along a single frontier waterway has recently been miti- 
gated by the supplanting of the name Smith’s Landing by 
that of Fitzgerald. 

The Distributor, rocking gently in the waves from the 
tail of the Rapids of the Drowned, awaited the mail and 
passengers from the upper end of the portage. With her 
new three-hundred-ton barge bulging with the freight which 
had accumulated in the month since her previous sailing, 
she was ready to cast off and start north on what would be 
her final through voyage of the season. The captain was 
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anxious to move at once, it was explained, in the hope of 
reaching and crossing the ever-treacherous Great Slave 
Lake while the present spell of fair weather still held. As 
a prompt start might well be the means of avoiding days 
and even weeks of tedious waiting, no time was to be lost in 
getting under way. 

And so, with but a few minutes’ halt in Smith, we were 
hurried on to the landing and bundled aboard the waiting 
steamer. Just as the gangways were about to be drawn im 
it was noticed that the cows had not come yet. A hurried 
phone call to Fitzgerald disclosed that this important ship- 
ment—which was to provide the winter beef supply at sev- 
eral of the posts on the Mackenzie—had gone off the Atha- 
baska on the hoof, not to be heard of again. They were 
“Frenchy’s” steers, and that bibulous *breed, it appeared, 
had been too drunk more than to shoo them off into the first 
stretch of the portage road. When their herder lay down 
and went to sleep the insect-pestered bovines had starred 
to the four points of the compass in a very natural endeavor 
to brush off their tormentors by charging through the un- 
dergrowth. As it would not do to leave without them, de- 
parture was indefinitely postponed pending the result of a 
round-up. 

The respite seemed to offer an opportunity to explore the 
old portage road along the river, but the mosquitoes drained 
blood and enthusiasm so fast in the half hour that it took 
to work up past the Rapids of the Drowned that I was glad 
to turn off on a side trail and seek the breezy plateau of 
Fort Smith. Drawn by a summoning salvo of revolver 
shots, I found an Indian dance just getting under way in 
one of the eating-shacks. Music and the dancing floor were 
furnished by the house, which reimbursed itself by the sale ~ 
of refreshments. The measures trod were mostly Red River — 
jigs, variations of old-fashioned square-dances and a rather 
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diverting pursuit-dance appropriately called “The Rab- 
babs? 

A couple of fiddles, played Arkansaw-Traveler-wise, 
provided the music. The airs were jigs and reels of about 
the same character as those to which the old quadrilles and 
lancers were trodden. The Red River Jig has been shuf- 
fled by moccasined feet during a couple of centuries of 
trading-post history. It is said to have been inspired origi- 
nally by the mating dance of the prairie chicken. The two 
participants face one another and engage in a simple shuf- 
fling pas seul that lasts until one is exhausted and calls for 
a substitute to carry on the fight. A vigorous Red River 
reeler will often wear down three or four partners. 

In the old days when the spirits of the dancers were fired 
with a “regale” of rum the classic Red River jig might have 
been buck-and-winged with a deal of fervor; as shuffled on 
sweet strawberry pop at a Slave River eating-house of the 
present day it is one degree drearier than the soporific ab- 
dominal wiggle of a Port Said couchee-couchee girl danc- 
ing for a bunch of steamer tourists. 

The square-dances have a bit more animation than the 
gentle jig, but the liveliest of them seemed deadly tame when 
one recalled the old mining-camp dance-halls of Arizona 
where the call of “Swing ’em till their trotters crack” was 
interpreted literally, and where a man who couldn’t hit the 
chandeliers with his girl’s heels was rated of no account as 
a dancer. The Smith fiddler had one call that promised ac- 
tion. “Tuck your little birdies under your wing!” was the 
gist of it. But even that open encouragement fired not the 
most ardent *breed to swinging his partner with enough 
abandon to lift her moccasined feet from the floor. 

The local ladies bring all their children to these im- 
promptu dances, even to the nursing stock. When a mother 
gets up to dance custom demands, or rather permits, that 
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she deposit any non-walking offspring in the nearest un- 
occupied lap. I accepted without demur, or ever suspicion, 
a not-too-fragrant bundle of this kind when it was dumped 
upon me from a dancing-mother rising from the next chair. 
I even said “goo-goo” and “da-da” to the gurgling savage 
and tickled its pink-brown toes till they tried to curl around 
my finger. 

But when a bob-haired ’breed flapper came jazzing across 
the whole length of the room with a puling papoose I had 
seen her filch from a non-dancing Slavi squaw, my quick- 
ened perceptions instantly tracked the inspiration of the 
whole “night-nursery” movement to a grinning group of 
conspirators hovering in the background—some young 
Hudson’s Bay clerks being transferred to Resolution, Rae 
and the Liard. 

So I rose and, with a motion practically continuous from 
the one with which I took delivery of the noisome package, 
passed it on to the top of the cigar-case on the cashier’s 
counter. If there was truth in the accusation that I was not 
entirely ignorant of the fact that there was a sheet of fly- 
paper already occupying the top of that case, it was the 
first occasion on which I ever found the inspiration of a 
really constructive idea in the movies. At the time my only 
regret was the lack of a stack of custard pies to shy at the 
culprits. 

It is doubtless because one is inclined to expect perfervid 
action from a function that is opened with a salvo of pocket 
artillery that a Slave River dance proves so disappointing. 
The baby-flypaper incident was about all that lifted a cor- 
ner of the sodden pall of gloom pervading this one. The only 
other diversion was one brought about when a half-drunk 
and wholly humorous white trapper paraphrased the sum- 
mons of the caller into “Take your squaws for the Squaw- 


drille!”” thereby bringing down on him the wrath of the 
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meti element. There was no fistcuffs (’breeds rarely force 
physical hostilities unless well fortified with liquor), but 
there was much argument, as naive as illuminative, as to 
who was and who wasn’t a squaw. Laws may be scarce north 
of fifty-three, but amenities and conventions multiply as 
latitude mounts. 

There were no further signs of the inebriated “Frenchy” 
but by midnight friends operating on his behalf had driven 
on to the steamer enough of his bush-wandering steers to 
satisfy the principal down-river beef commitments. The 
Distributor pushed off without further delay. Daylight 
found her following one of the many winding channels criss- 
crossing just such a delta as that through which we had ap- 
proached Lake Athabaska. A few hours later, as the flat 
skyline of the northward marshes merged into the greenish- 
gray of the southerly shallows of Great Slave Lake, it was 
evident that we would have to pay the penalty of waiting 
for the cows at Smith. Comparatively quiet as it was in the 
river, the vantage of the pilot house revealed whitecaps 
outside. 

Great Slave, with anything stronger than a summer 
zephyr stirring, is no place for a shallow-draught stern- 
wheeler pushing a barge. It is not so much that such a com- 
bination will not navigate safely in a light breeze and the 
waves therefrom, but rather that the whole hundred miles 
of the southern shore of the lake between the mouth of the 
Slave and the outlet offers only two or three very inade- 
quate shelters if the winds become stronger. The open road- 
stead of Fort Resolution is not one of these; steamers, ir- 
respective of the weather of the moment, always getting 
away from there just as quickly as cargo and passengers 
can be discharged and picked up. 

As winds strong enough to keep a stern-wheeler in shelter 
often continue for many days at a time, we were fortunate 
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in having the present breeze die down sufficiently by noon 
to make the short traverse to Resolution appear feasible. 
Temporary buoys and saplings planted in the shallows show 
the way to deeper water, and then it is only a matter of 
coasting the low-lying shore to the precarious port beyond 
the western end of the delta triangle. With a clear water- 
line horizon to the north, the immensity of the lake is evi- 
dent. Great Slave is rated as larger than either Ontario or 
Erie, and accurate surveys may establish it as not inferior 
in size to Huron. Great Bear, to the north, is still larger, 
and it is believed may in time be shown to have a water 
surface at least equal to that of Lake Michigan. 

At the time of the first Franklin expedition, over a hun- 
dred years ago, the only post on Great Slave Lake was Fort 
Providence, located on the north shore and not to be con- 
fused with the present post of the same name on the upper 
Mackenzie. It was from there that the young British naval 
officer led his ill-equipped party overland to the mouth of 
the Coppermine on the Arctic—and it was to Providence 
that the pitiful remnants of the expedition returned, to re- 
port the rest of their comrades dead from starvation. The 
physician of the party, Dr. Richardson, related that he had 
deliberately shot with his revolver one of the men whom he 
suspected of having killed, and probably of having eaten, 
two or three of the others. Both Franklin and Richardson 
were subsequently knighted and both figured prominently 
in further exploration of the North. The ultimate fate of 
Sir John Franklin’s final expedition, which sailed from 
England to explore the Northwest passage and from which 
no man ever returned, is a complete mystery to this day. 

Resolution, on its low wind-swept sand-spit, looks dull 
and unattractive after the picturesquely perched Chippe- 
wyan at the portal of Lake Athabaska. Warned not to leave 
the landing for fear the steamer might have to cast off and 
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run for shelter on a moment’s notice, my impression of the 
place is limited to the jumble of shops, missions, warehouses 
and barracks scattered along the low shore and the chaos 
resulting from trying to work passengers and freight back 
and forth across the single congested point where the bow 
of the barge touched the half-completed quay. 

Here for the first time there arose an intricate landing 
problem which was destined to cause much worry and an- 
guish (to the several silly souls on the lookout for such) all 
the way to the Arctic. Because the barge was jammed to 
the roof with freight that would not be completely disem- 
barked until the lower Mackenzie was reached, it was impos- 
sible to pass through to reach the gangway to the shore. 
The only alternative until the freight was off was going 
over the top of the barge. Since this involved clambering up 
six bars of the cow-corral on the stern, stepping from there 
to a ladder, ascending that to the roof, climbing across the 
lumber and canoes piled thereon and finally descending a 
ladder to the bow from which the shoreward gangway ex- 
tended, there were several prim and proper dames who 
vowed they would stay aboard the steamer until they could 
be disembarked as a lady should. The captain, being the 
mildest and gentlest of men, instead of using profanity or 
force, tried to explain and promise better facilities at the 
next port, thereby keeping himself in hot water all of the 
down-river voyage. 

I had heard and read much of the “do or die” spirit of 
the brave Gray Nuns of the North when treading the path 
of duty. This landing emergency at Resolution furnished a 
striking instance in point as to the lengths to which these 
courageous souls will go to carry on in the face of emer- ° 
gency. There were a half dozen of them to be put off at 
Resolution—pink-cheeked, demure-eyed young French 
girls direct from the parent convent in Quebec. Prayer- 
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books and knitting needles had engaged every moment of 
their infrequent appearances upon the decks. The swirling 
currents of the raw rough life into which they had been 
plunged passed over and by them as water from a swim- 
ming duck. The primitive fleshy savagery of howling hus- 
kies, bawling steers and cursing men were just a part of the 
shadow-show of the world they had put away. 

If any had been justified in refusing to take the hazards 
of that cow-corral steeplechase over the barge it would have 
been the Gray Nuns, for even willingness of spirit could 
hardly be expected to overcome the weakness of flesh borne 
down by an almost palpably solid beehive stack of deck- 
length skirts and petticoats. Yet just as soon as it was made 
clear to them that the path of duty led by that route, they 
simply lifted their eyes high enough to follow the heels of 
the guiding lay brother, and their skirts high enough to 
clear the clogging cables crisscrossing the bow, and went 
ahead. Just as soberly and sedately as they had paced their 
matutinal knitting promenades up and down the decks, 
they went through the dogs, over the cows, up the ladder, 
in and out among the canoes and lumber piles, and so down 
to the bow of the barge and out along the gangway to the 
quay. 

The rest of the way was easy. There was an unobstructed 
path to that aching white wooden building over across the 
sand. That was their home—their life. “‘Blessed be the pure 
in heart for they shall inherit the earth.” The Gray Nuns 
had come into their inheritance. 

In unedifying contrast to the sedate homecoming of the 
Gray Nuns was the experience of the next returning pil- 
grim who essayed the hazards of the route of the cow-corral. 
She was a buxom ’breed who had supplemented her school- 
ing in the Resolution mission school with a course in an 
Alberta convent. Education had brought flapperization, ex- 
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pressed in the usual bobbed hair and skirts and a leer that 
wrinkled her sloppily slapped rouge to the seeming of a 
bas-relief of the furrowed slope of a flow of lava. Carmine 
cheek-paint, indeed, was the only thing the raucous-voiced 
hussy had on that was thick enough to resist the explorative 
bill of a mosquito, and thereby hangs the tale of her un- 
doing. 

Fuming and fussing the while she funked the clamber 
over the barrier barge, considerable sections of inadequately 
protected anatomy were thoroughly grazed over by the 
swarming little pests from the marshes along the shore. 
Every time a plethoric mosquito was successfully swatted 
a smear of blood appeared, and this happened so often that 
the reluctant legs that finally dragged their spitefully 
spitting owner along to the stern of the barge looked as 
though they had been wading in strawberry jam. 

Now a huskie that has had the fear of man pounded into 
his heart with a club (and what northern dog has not?) 
is usually very chary about taking a nip at a passing leg. 
He will rage at you from the end of his chain but the lifting 
of even a hand will rarely fail to back him out of fang- 
swipe. But this respectful demeanor is exercised only toward 
a confidently planted leg backed up with a kick or a stick. 
A trembling leg with no threat of a follow-through is 
another matter. 

It was no especial predilection to veal which prompted 
that first questing muzzle, nor was there anything serious 
in the facetious suggestion that the friendly team of huskies 
tethered along the rails of the cow-corral were preparing to 
celebrate the prodigal’s return by killing the fatted calf. 
It was merely the fact that the calves in question were reek- 
ing with fresh raw blood, and that it was too much to ex- 
pect to brush them past the muzzle of the most thoroughly 
club-cowed husky without eliciting at least a lick and a 
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promise. And that is about all that would have happened 
had not the hysterical wench tripped on the lashing cables 
and gone down with those luscious calves flopping as in- 
vitingly (to the eyes and nose of a hungry husky) as a 
regale of flung fish. 

To the sled dog of the North the sight of a fellow animal 
down and helpless is an instant call to attack, as the clean- 
picked bones of many a driver who has stumbled in leading 
his team will attest. And there might have been some bone- 
picking right here had the affair been entirely one of the 
girl and the dogs. The two or three with enough chain-scope 
flew into the floundering figure with howls of gladness, but 
only to slink back under the corral bars at the roar that 
went up from the throats of the score of men rushing in 
from all sides. The next instant the worst of the aggressors 
was being clubbed and kicked into forgetfulness by his 
trapper owner. 

The girl, although unmarked by a single honest-to- 
dogness bite, came out as mussed as one of those meat- 
stuffed dummies they throw to the movie lions in the gladia- 
tor pictures; and much madder. The phrasing of the very 
scathing but literally truthful aspersions she cast upon the 
maternal progenitors of all huskies could never have been 
learned in a convent; or at least I hope it wasn’t. To pre- 
vent further infuriation of the dogs the angry vixen was 
put ashore in a canoe. 


“And when she had passed it seemed like the ceasing of 
exquisite music.” : 


A romantically inclined young Hudson’s Bay clerk 
breathed the quotation as the high-keyed: comments on 
canine pedigree died down in the distance. 

Ludicrous as this incident was, and as little to the dis- _ 
credit of the exceptionally well-broken dogs that figured in 
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it, it still served to show how real is the menace that lurks 
in the wolfish husky. The developments of a few seconds will 
change faithful servants to savage brutes ready to tear 
their master limb from limb. Children are the most frequent 
victims, and there is not an Indian village in the North 
where little scarred faces and bodies do not offer all too 
eloquent evidence in confirmation of the stories told of the 
others that have been pulled down and eaten. On the return 
voyage of the Distributor we had with us a little Eskimo 
boy who had been all but torn to pieces by dogs on Herschel 
Island. As a result of the encounter he bore not only a ter- 
ribly torn head but also an almost maniacal hatred (rather 
than fear) of huskies which impelled him to beat or kick 
one whenever safe opportunity offered. His attempt to kill 
with teeth and hands a newly born puppy, snatched from a 
litter in the corner of the barge, was the most primitive out- 
burst of infantile fury I have ever witnessed. 

Nor are the native races the only victims of the half- 
controlled savagery of the wolfish brutes they have tamed 
to their service. A season or two previously the white wife 
of an officer of the Mounted Police at one of the northern 
posts, losing her footing in playing with the dogs that had 
frisked to meet her, was set upon and bitten so badly that 
she died. And it was playing dogs that had turned upon the 
infant child of the Hudson’s Bay manager at Simpson 
and all but chewed him to death. I saw the boy at Hudson’s 
Hope, growing up weak and nervous from the shock and 
with twisted eyes that would never come straight. Mrs. Mc- 
Dermid, who was about to become a mother again at the 
time, never completely rallied from the horror of the ex- 
perience. She was taken out on the same steamer by which 
I went back down the Peace, dying in an Edmonton hospi- 
tal a fortnight later. 

A freshening breeze was rippling the surface of the lake 
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as the Distributor backed away from the Resolution quay 
and when she had reached the open water beyond Moose 
Deer Island there was enough air stirring to kick up a 
slight but perceptible swell. Although neither wind nor 
sea was sufficiently strong to have given pause to a skiff or 
canoe, the effect on the loosely built stern-wheeler, with her 
shallow draught and top-heavy upper works, was evident at 
once. In spite of a continuous chorus of creaks and groans 
from working wood and metal she weathered it comfortably 
enough, so that it was less the menace of the moment than 
fear of what might develop later, when reduced visibility 
would make it difficult to find the entrance to Buffalo or 
Hay River, that induced the captain to tie up for the night 
at Burnt Island. This convenient patch of lightly wooded 
gravel, being directly on the course of the outlet, has 
slightly indented bays on either side which offer protected 
lees in winds from any direction. 

Early the next morning the brushy tip of a lobstick 
pricking above the misty southwestern horizon gave the | 
bearing for the turn in to the mouth of Hay River. The 
lobstick (originally lop-stick, from the fact that it is a tree 
with all but the topmost branches lopped off close to the 
trunk) serves the North for everything from a mark of 
navigation to a flagpole, tombstone and monument. The 
early voyageurs and explorers frequently trimmed them to 
aid in picking up important points, and sometimes in com- 
memoration of discoveries. In the latter instance the event 
and the names of the party were carved on the trunk of the 
tree, after which a “regale of rum” was served in celebration 
of the occasion. 

A survival of this practice is found in the custom by 
which the Indians and ’breeds of a present-day hunting or . 
scientific expedition erect a lobstick in honor of the leader. — 
Dedication is effected through speeches and the firing of 
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much of the honoree’s ammunition. By way of apprecia- 
tion custom decrees that he then provide the traditional 
“regale” and distribute gifts to the deserving. In theory a 
lobstick is only erected when the leader has proved himself 
brave and worthy; in practice it is put over willy-nilly, 
and with all the glad spontaneity of a Pullman porter’s 
end-of-the-trip brushing or the bon voyages of the pred- 
atory tip-line at a Continental hotel. 

Hay River, which flows into Great Slave Lake about mid- 
way between the mouth of the Slave River and the outlet 
of the lake, is notable for two things—the Anglican Mission 
and Alexandra Falls. The Mission founded over twenty 
years ago by Canon Vale, who was still in charge at the time 
of my visit, is one of the outstanding institutions of the 
North. Alexandra Falls, discovered and named by Bishop 
Bompas in the seventies, are comparable to Niagara in form 
and grandeur. 

Steaming in a quarter of a mile along river banks lined 
with racks of drying connie and whitefish, the Distributor 
tied up for a hurried discharge of freight at the Hudson’s 
Bay landing. Although not exposed like Resolution, no 
time is ever lost at Hay River if the weather is favorable to 
getting on and out of the ever-threatening lake. There was 
just time for a walk up and down the waterfront and a visit 
to the Mission before the warning whistle called us back 
aboard. 

Canon Vale, who expected to go out on the return voyage 
for a well-earned retirement, told briefly of his work before 
turning us over to his assistants to show their several de- 
partments. In addition to the church, school, hospital and 
the other regular branches of frontier mission work, there 
was an experimental farm in charge of a scientifically 
trained agriculturist. All of the vegetables of warmer lati- 
tudes were raised in abundance, as well as wheat and oats. 
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Some of the cultivation had been done by dog-drawn im- 
plements. 

The children of the school came from all of the posts be- 
tween Great Slave and the Arctic, several grinning Eskimo 
imps being included in the group which posed for me on 
the mission steps. Inquiring about two extremely pretty 
little blondes whose pink cheeks, blue eyes and sunny curls 
made them conspicuous among their darker schoolmates, 
I was introduced by the matron to their mother. This grave- 
eyed good-looking young woman proved to be Mrs. Storker 
Storkerson, wife of Stefansson’s chief Arctic assistant and 
daughter of the notorious Captain Charles Klinkenberg, 
sometimes called **The Sea Wolf of the North.” 

Stefansson has written at length of both characters. 
Storkerson served him bravely and well and is still engaged 
in Arctic exploration. Klinkenberg was also a man of great 
courage, but also desperately reckless and violent. It was 
he who brought out the first story of the so-called ‘White 
Eskimo” of Victoria Island; he, too, who was subsequently 
charged by survivors of the crew of the Olga of having mur- 
dered several of their number in cold blood, a crime, how- 
ever, of which he was never convicted. 

Klinkenberg had several children by his Eskimo wife, and 
one of these, on growing up, had married Stefansson’s ener- 
getic Danish lieutenant. Things went well enough as such 
marriages go—as long as it lasted. The deserted wife and 
children were fortunate in finding a home with such con- 
siderate and sympathetic friends. As to what remains for 
them, none at the mission would hazard a guess. The flotsam 
and jetsam of the transient unions of trappers and traders 
is cast up along the Mackenzie. The only difference is that 
that which has lodged at Hay River is a bit higher quality 
of salvage. 

One of the increasingly acute problems of the Hay River 
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Mission had been to reconcile the Indians’ primitive ideas 
of modesty to the modern dress of the nurses and teachers. 
Taught by the first missionaries that skirts should be long 
enough and full enough to hide everything from the toes 
up, the simple aborigines had viewed with augmenting hor- 
ror the anatomically expositional rigs brought in by each 
season’s crop of lady assistants from the outside. By gently 
counseling in favor of something less than the prevailing 
fashion’s decree of revelation in costumes worn where they 
would fall under the critical eye of the Indian, Canon Vale 
had managed, up to the present summer, to navigate be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis without disaster. 

And then a terrible thing had happened. On the first trip 
of the steamer there arrived a nurse who had also been a 
swimming instructress. Attracted by the warm limpid water 
of the Hay, and before there had been a chance to explain 
to her the ramifications of local modesty, she had slipped 
into a very abbreviated silk one-piece bathing suit and 
lunged off across the river. The ten minutes that it took 
her to negotiate a quarter-mile with the Australian crawl 
was ample time for the horrified Indians to assemble in a 
yammering mob for a close-up of the Venus-like emergence. 

There was no violence, of course, but just deep indigna- 
tion and withering scorn, especially among the elders. 
Maddest of all was the old Slavi Chief, who claimed that the 
defiling dive had been made into the very eddy from which 
he had dipped drinking water all his life, as had his fathers 
before him. Now that a naked white squaw had disported 
herself there that ancestral fount could never be used again. 
In vain Canon Vale protested that the swift current of the 
river had wrought speedy and complete purification. The 
scandalized chief, from that day on, had ostentatiously pad- 
dled across to the undefiled main channel of the river for 
every bucket of water he dipped. 
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In the light of the fact that this same reach of river was 
constantly receiving all of the drainage of a water-front 
reeking with offal from thousands of drying fish, the hyper- 
sensitiveness of the old hypocrite seems a bit ridiculous. 
Behind what was partly a play to the gallery, however, 
stood the ancient tradition of the northern Indian that 
woman, except in the regular course of her duties and fune- 
tions, brings bad luck. Some, for instance, take great pains 
that no squaw shall touch their weapons when they are about 
to depart on a hunt. Mackenzie records how he contrived 
to refuse a chief’s request to ferry an Indian family across 
the Peace by pointing out that it would be unpropitious to 
carry a squaw in a canoe that was setting out on so arduous 
a voyage. 

Beyond discouraging further one-piece bathing-suit dips 
in the vicinity of the Indian village, Canon Vale made no 
concession to the outraged feelings of the Chief. Long ex- 
perience had taught him that Time was the best healer of 
wounded Indian sensibilities. And so it chanced in this case. 
We heard the story on the return voyage. The cross-river 
jaunts for pure water continued for a fortnight after our 
departure down the Mackenzie—to cease permanently from 
the day following the afternoon on which one of the Mounted 
Police had surprised the keen-eyed old warrior nosing his 
canoe through the willows suspiciously near the secluded 
bend at which the ladies of the Mission took their daily dips. 

The Alexandra Falls are less than fifty miles from the 
mouth of the Hay River. The voyage is not a difficult one 
by canoe and only the necessity of being back in Edmonton 
early in September to start my Saskatchewan River trip 
prevented my stopping over and making it. Canon Vale as- 
sured me that the rapids to be passed are not difficult, at-— 
tributing the recent drownings of a couple of trappers in 
them to the overloading of their canoe. 
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An alternative route to Alexandra Falls is one which 
would lead from Vermillion, on the Peace, by a compara- 
tively short portage to the middle waters of the Hay, and 
thence by canoe to the cataracts. By another portage at the 
falls the voyage could be continued to the mouth of the Hay, 
and on down the Mackenzie to the Arctic. This would make 
an interesting and entirely practicable variation of the 
Peace-Slave-Mackenzie voyage outlined in my opening 
chapter. By turning west at Fort McPherson and reaching 
the Porcupine and Yukon by the Rat River. portage, there 
could be completed an almost continuous inland waterways 
voyage unrivaled for variety and interest by any other on 
the continent. 


CHAPTER IV 
PROVIDENCE AND SIMPSON 


On a day of anything less than first-class visibility finding 
the outlet of Great Slave Lake calls for very careful navi- 
gation even on the part of a pilot who has been over the 
course a hundred times. What it must have been for Mac- 
kenzie, aided only by an Indian guide whose knowledge was 
based on hearsay, one can hardly imagine. Nearly three 
weeks—from June 10 to the end of the month—were taken 
to cover the distance from the mouth of the Slave to the 
head of the Mackenzie. By the regular steamer course this 
traverse is not much over one hundred miles. 

Constantly hampered by drifting ice, Mackenzie was 
forced to work slowly along the shallows of the south shore, 
often making but a few miles a day. In the maze of islands 
at the approach to the outlet many a false lead was followed 
into what proved to be only a long bay with no channel run- 
ning on. Even after the open water was left behind there 
was doubt for a while as to whether the ten-miles-wide reach 
which succeeded was lake or river. But when this had nar- 
rowed to a width of half a mile, coursed by a swift un- 
dulating current, there was no question that the canoes 
were at last being borne northward on the waters of the 
long-sought-for river that led to the Frozen Ocean. 

From the outlet of Great Slave Lake onward Macken- 
zie’s progress was nothing less than astonishing. Where he 
had taken nineteen days to cover a hundred miles of the 
lake itself, the next thirteen days—from June 29 to July 
12—<arried the hard-paddled canoes all the way to a point 
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of the tide was perceptible. This would have been well over 
a thousand miles. When it is considered that the indefati- 
gable explorer made a number of halts to interrogate In- 
dians encountered on the way, this stage of the voyage—en- 
tirely aside from its scientific and geographical significance 
—must be rated as one of the most remarkable feats of 
canoe travel of which there 's authentic record. 

The low marshy flats encroaching upon the outlet of 
Great Slave Lake have no suggestion of the rugged pic- 
turesqueness of the rocky island-dotted channels by which 
Athabaska drains to the Riviére de Rochers and on to the 
confluence with the Peace. On the score of topography, in- 
deed, there is little to differentiate inlet and outlet of Great 
Slave. Swamp succeeds swamp along the southwestern end 
of the lake, with not the curve of the gentlest rise break- 
ing the even level of the flat horizon. Here, of course, a 
silting process similar to that which has so greatly reduced 
the size of Lake Athabaska is going on. In the not very 
distant future the Slave will flow across this filled-in section 
by a network of channels directly to what is now the head 
of the Mackenzie, its waters reaching the open lake only 
when backed up at flood stages. 

Leaving Hay River just before noon, the Distributor 
covered the eighty miles to Providence by early evening. 
The water at the head of the Mackenzie, completely desilted 
by the quiet reservoir of the lake, was crystal clear again, 
just as it had been below Athabaska before the Peace 
clouded it with the glacial mud from the Rockies. There 
were places where the sun struck through the shallow quick- 
flowing current of the first narrowed reach of the river 
in which one’s eye could catch the golden glint of boulders 
that seemed to be running in an endless belt beneath the 
keel. Clear water lasts only to the mouth of the Liard. With 
no more lakes below to act as settling basins, the mud and 
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clays which that turbid western torrent brings down in sus- 
pension are carried all the way to the delta of the Mackenzie. 

The ramshackle buildings of the Providence Catholic 
Mission are visible for some distance up the river, but shal- 
low water in the swift right-hand channel forces the steamer 
to make circuitous approach by running past in the deeper 
main channel and swinging back to the landing after the 
dividing island has been rounded. Leaving her barge and 
crew to discharge Providence freight, the Distributor ran 
back up the river to take on wood. 

Providence was as French and as dirty as a habitant 
village of Quebec. The Hudson’s Bay quadrangle was neat 
and clean in appearance, but the weather-beaten mission 
buildings looked ready to fall. One of the older structures, 
in fact, had been abandoned as unsafe for a schoolhouse 
and was being used for storage. In striking contrast to the 
buildings, however, the prim Gray Nuns were as neat and 
immaculate as ever. So were the young Indian girls of the 
mission, in their fresh calico dresses and bright kerchiefs. 
The younger children were especially friendly and well man- 
nered, crowding round to shake hands and tell their names 
and only too delighted to sing songs and pose for pictures. 

It was midnight before the steamer finished wooding-up 
and returned to her barge. During the rather trying vigil 
in the smudge-smokes of the mosquito-infested bank the © 
local traders entertained us with the latest gossip of the 
post, much of which had to do with neighborhood gallantries 
which, according to the narrators, reached even within the 
austere compounds of the mission. One almost chuckled at 
the similarity of the ribald tales to the ones he had heard in 
the South Seas and the Orient. Missionaries and traders 
are as far apart as East and West, and they probably will. 
never come to a millennium of friendly tolerance. Most of 
the uncomplimentary things the traders say about the mis-— 
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sionaries are lies—but with now and then just enough 
leaven of truth to make it unsafe for an outsider to 
generalize. 

But this I submit: that any human who will brush off 
stinging Arctic mosquitoes with a smile and a gently cor- 
rective tap, rather than with a slap and a cuss word, is 
capable of a restraint that would make the temptations of 
the flesh just so much thistledown wafted against the Rock 
of Gibraltar. Yet never have I seen a Gray Nun dispose of 
a mosquito in any other way. The fact that a gorged mos- 
quito smears untidily and conspicuously on gray and white 
may have something to do in curbing hand and temper, 
but the feeling I have carried away is that the restraint 
is essentially one of Christian forbearance. 

Considerably to my surprise and gratification the local 
Boccaccios, coughing in the aromatic smudges of Provi- 
dence landing, readily agreed to the validity of my modestly 
advanced thesis. Out, owt, of course the Gray Nuns were 
sans reproche. Perish all thought to the contrary. And 
then, with leering grins of triumph, they pointed to where 
respective groups of robed and whiskered lay brothers and 
gingham-gowned half-breed schoolgirls were smearing mos- 
quitoes with resounding slaps and telling the smearees 
where to go with every blow. 

Perhaps, after all, this ordeal by mosquito is not a con- 
clusive test. Indeed, for the sake of my fellow passengers on 
the Mackenzie voyage, I sincerely hope and trust it is not. 

I have mentioned in a previous chapter the young Eng- 
lish bride and her trapper husband who had left Waterways 
in a motor-propelled scow two or three weeks before the de- 
parture of our steamer. As their outfit appeared to have 
deliberately avoided settlements wherever possible in the 
northward voyage, the only definite news we had heard of 
it was at Fitzgerald and Smith, where there had been an 
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enforced delay as a consequence of an accident to the scow 
on the portage road. While the hull, damaged by a fall 
from a truck, was being repaired and recaulked, the girl 
made a single visit to Fort Smith. One of her naive observa- 
tions on this occasion was by way of becoming a local classic. 

Wide-eyed with consternation at a nocturnal spatter of 
pistol shots, the startled visitor was calmed by the assurance 
that this was merely the forthright Northern way of invit- 
ing the Indians to a dance. 

“A dawnse,” chirruped the simple soul; “how jolly 
strange! Why in England when we give a dawnse we send 
out engraved invitations by the post.” 

This from the bride who was off for a two-year honey- 
moon in the Arctic with a grizzled trapper who was de- 
scribed in Smith as “having the paw of a bear and a meaner 
eye than a wolverine.” 

Early on the morning after leaving Providence the pilot 
of the Distributor reported sighting a craft which answered 
the description of the honeymoon argosy. A quarter of a 
mile before we caught up, however, the helm of the motor- 
scow was put over and it headed into a shallow chute where 
it was quickly blotted from our range of vision by an in- 
tervening island. One man was steering while another and 
much larger one stood at the door of the low cabin with 
his arm around a very small woman. Only the two men 
waved apathetic salutes in answer to the steamer’s whistle. 
My glass seemed to reveal some attempt at movement on the 
woman’s part, but it was the half-breed pilot’s keener eyes 
that took in the whole picture. 

“Fella got arm all way round girl,” he grunted from 
under his binoculars. “Girl not lift hands if she want to, 
by gar.” 

As it was not the Distributor’s business to interrupt | 
honeymoons save in codperation with the police, we did not 
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wait for the scow to overtake us at the foot of the island. 
‘We were sure to pass them somewhere on the return voyage 
in any event, the Captain said. 

Meanwhile another poignant human drama was being 
enacted on the Distributor herself. Among the passengers 
from Fort Smith, voyaging down the Mackenzie and back 
for a holiday, were the wife and daughter of one of the 
steamer hands. The veins of both were coursed by a few 
drops of white blood, with the residue of the vital fluid con- 
tributed by Slavi, Cree, Chippewyan, Caribou-eater or 
what-not. The mother was the local washer-lady and inci- 
dentally a leader in the social set which issued its dance in- 
vitations with revolver shots. Neither was beautiful, espe- 
cially—but no, there was nothing to choose between them on 
the score of unloveliness. Mére had a predatory scowl and 
fille was a dusky flapper with the face and figure of a toma- 
hawk; also something of the sharpness. At any rate, be- 
tween the precious pair of them they had managed to marry 
the girl—by bell, book and candle—to a young Scotchman 
who was trying to build up in the North the nerves that had 
been shattered on the Somme. 

If Jock Walker had suffered shell shock in courting the 
Bride of Death at “Plug-Street,” that jolt was a soft caress 
compared to the one which awaited him when he clawed off 
the blinders of Slave River bootleg and found what he had 
clasped to his bosom in the way of a Bride of the North. 
Mauve mice and lavender cockroaches he could fight it out 
with, for they dissolved with the fumes of the alcohol which 
had conjured them. But this harpy was different. The so- 
berer he got the more terrible she grew. Jock rolled from 
his nuptial couch right into another jag, and from that 
into a permanent billet with the steamship company as a 
peripatetic woodchopper. With no companion but the horse 
which hauled in the logs, he had lived in the woods, winter 
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and summer, for the last year and a half. His kindness to 
and affection for the animal were almost proverbial on the 
lower river. 

Whether or not the Mackenzie holiday voyage was really 
planned as a Sabine raid in reverse on the part of Jock’s 
better half (or rather worser two-thirds) to bring him home 
captive was not quite plain. In any event, there was no doubt 
of intent of possession in the way the predatory pair 
swooped upon the cowering chap the moment he led his 
horse up the gangplank on his way to a fresh scene of 
chopping activity below Great Slave. Deaf alike to en- 
treaties and curses, he surged forward, moored his faithful 
horse fore-and-aft across the angle between a stack of gaso- 
line drums and a pile of dynamite cases, and retired behind 
the barricade. Pitying friends (to say nothing of a sym- 
pathetic father-in-law) contrived to run the blockade with 
food and drink. After the first morning no further food 
was called for. The rest of the way to his destination Jock 
slept the deep untroubled sleep of the inebriated. 

The Good Samaritan had always seemed to me one of the 
most admirable of biblical characters; yet not until they 
shook awake poor bleary-eyed trembling Jock Walker and 
told him to get ready to disembark at a soggy mosquito- 
infested flat fifty miles above the Liard had really adequate 
opportunity ever offered for emulation. He had called for a 
steadying drink, but with all his friends occupied in moor- 
ing the steamer there was none who could get it for him. 
A handful of lump sugar for his horse had been easier to 
manage. Then, adjusting the protecting net with shaking 
hands, he had stumbled down the gangplank leading the 
patient old “Banquo.” With flies, mosquitoes and venom- 
ously-spat Slavi imprecations raining impartially upon 
his bowed head, the man who had won the Military Cross 
and several citations for valor shuffled ashore to the ruined 
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shack that was to be his home until another winter’s snows 
had come and gone. 

It must have been the coincidence of names that made 
me see—or think that I saw—my duty clear. I have already 
described how the liquor “permits” for the various river 
posts were carried in a single conspicuous stack on the open 
upper deck of the steamers, and of how the purser of the 
Athabaska had boasted that this “pitiless publicity” system 
had enabled them to transport without theft goods which 
would be ruthlessly looted if stored under seal ’tween decks. 
Something of the arrogance of the implied challenge may 
have ranked just a bit, it is true, but at the moment the 
mainspring of the inspiration of my action was the poign- 
ancy of Jock’s need. Indeed, there was almost the seeming 
of divine intervention in the fact that my fingers should be 
drumming on a case marked “Johnnie Walker” in large 
letters at the very time a man ashore bearing practically 
the same name should be suffering the tortures of the 
damned for lack of just what that case contained. 

All inspired action is taken without counting the risk. 
As it chanced, however, risk in this instance was almost 
negligible. With a dozen roustabouts thronging down the 
gangway with Jock’s winter provisions, one man more or 
less with a box on his shoulder attracted no attention. The 
fact that I had already slipped into overalls in preparation 
for my daily exercise with the wood-carriers merged my 
sally all the more inconspicuously into the picture. A case 
of salmon and a box of condensed milk shoved against the 
exposed sides of the burden I deposited on the jumbled 
pile among the willows completed the operation. 

As a story this one should have ended here; but being a 
transcript from life there is nothing to do but to record 
what followed. No sooner did I cease to move by inspiration 
and begin to examine my action in the light of considered 
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reason than the utter folly of the thing came home. In the 
first place, there was the injustice to the man waiting and 
watching down river for the arrival of his long-expected 
“permit,” not to mention the injury to the steamship com- 
pany, which, at long last, would probably be mulcted of 
damages. There was also a chance that the unfortunate Jock 
might be suspected of ‘the theft, perhaps to be convicted 
by the subsequent discovery of the empty case in his shack. 
But the consideration ranking above all others in impelling 
nullifying action was that of the probable effect on Jock 
himself. If he did not succumb to a heart attack on dis- 
covering his astounding good luck, it was hardly possible he 
could survive the attempt to put twelve quarts of Scotch 
in a place of safety before the steamer discovered the loss 
and came back to recover it. 

No, the impulsive action did more credit to my heart 
than to my head. It would have to be undone, and without 
delay. Fortunately I made the decision while Jock was still 
nosing round to see if the shack was large enough for both 
him and the horse to sleep in, or if he would have to pitch a 
tent as at his last camp. Reshouldering my lately relinquished 
burden, I clumped back aboard and restored the status quo 
ante of the “permit” pile on the upper deck. 

If Jock would only pull himself together and climb to 
the top of the heap, this would be a good tale for “Kind- 
ness to Animals Week.” Until then one will have to look 
to its sequel for the somewhat obscure moral. That much- 
traveled case of “Johnnie Walker” was consigned, and de- 
livered in due course, to a man who was my host during most 
of my stay in Aklavik. 

The Liard pours its flood to the Mackenzie through two 


broad channels whose combined width is over a mile. At 


high water a third channel cuts off to the west, making a 
temporary island of the site of Fort Simpson. There is a 
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distinct line of division between the yellow-brown waters 
from the Rockies and the clear stream of the upper Mac- 
kenzie that does not disappear for many miles below the 
junction. 

Mackenzie evidently failed to realize how important an 
affluent of the main stream Liard really was. He merely re- 
fers to the way in which the River of the Mountain “falls in 
from the Southward,” adding that it “appears to be a very 
large river, whose mouth is half a mile broad.” That its flow 
at times exceeded that of the Athabaska, and even ap- 
proached that of the Peace, he would hardly have suspected 
without having seen it at the height of its tremendous spring 
flood. The record of this devastating sweep of water from 
the melting snows of both the Rockies and coastal ranges 
would have been written unmistakably on the ice-torn banks 
for many hundreds of miles below, but—with so many navi- 
gational difficulties to worry about—the significance of 
scoured rock and riven trees may well have escaped him. 

The onslaught of the early-rising Liard upon the still 
solidly frozen Mackenzie is responsible for what is probably 
the savagest break-up occurring on any river in the world. 
The ice does not go out of Great Slave Lake, the storage 
reservoir of the upper Mackenzie, until the latter part of 
June or the first week of July. But the sources of the Liard, 
being west of the Rockies and very close to the perennially 
mild Pacific, are thawed by the warm spring rains of late 
May and early June. As a consequence the turbulent flood 
of the Liard is precipitated almost in a wave upon the 
solidly ice-locked Mackenzie. The breaking up and hurling 
seaward of these countless millions of tons of ice form gorges 
which often divert the floods over fifty-feet-high banks, 
scour away points and islands and mow down strips of forest 
trees as a sickle lays down grain. 

On account of its strategic position at the mouth of the 
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Liard, Fort Simpson has always been the most important 
of the Mackenzie River posts. John Franklin made a base 
there for his second Arctic expedition in the twenties of the 
last century. A warehouse forming a part of the Hudson’s 
Bay quadrangle was originally built by Franklin and used 
for the storage of his outfit. This interesting relic of the 
great explorer was demolished as unsafe but a few years 
ago by an overzealous manager, much to the regret of the 
London Board of the Company, which has been making 
every effort to restore and preserve buildings and objects of 
historical association. The present post sundial, though 
popularly attributed to Franklin, is really of a later date. 

The very laudable effort of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
to concentrate all of the older post records in London and 
Winnipeg for their better protection has deprived the 
present-day visitor of the means of much illuminative and 
instructive research at the local sources. All of the old daily 
round and common task was written into the early journals 
and letter-books, together with many touches of comedy 
and tragedy. A curious blending of both was found in a 
copy of a letter sent to Simpson in the forties by a natural- 
ist of the British Museum, anxious to add to the collection 
of northern reptilia. After stating that specimens of “bats, 
shrew-mice, moles, lizards, snakes or other small quad- 
rupeds or reptiles would be acceptable,” the following di- 
rections are given respecting preservation: 


“They may be either skinned or placed in rum or strong 
spirits of any kind, a cut being first made in the side of 
the body to admit the spirits to the intestines.” 


To appreciate the comedy to the full one will have to 
visualize the thousands of miles of waterway by canoe, with 
the hundreds of laborious portages, that the preservative 
rum or strong spirits would have traveled in reaching Simp- 
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son; also the savage consuming thirsts of the braw Scots to 
whom it had been delivered (as they supposed) to have and 
to hold. Tragedy would have entered, of course, only in 
case the request had been interpreted as an order and car- 
ried out in letter as well as in spirit. 

By some oversight old post ledgers of the dates 1821—23 
had been left at Simpson, together with a number of books 
from the original library. Neither the ink nor the papers of 
the ancient ledgers showed the yellowness of age. The writ- 
ing was almost copperplate in its regularity. Accounts of 
white servants were kept in pounds, shillings and pence; 
those of the Indians in “Made-Beavers.” The latter was 
originally a wooden token having the value of a beaver skin. 
Later brass discs were substituted for convenience, values as 
low as “14 Made-Beaver” being issued. Marginal commen- 
taries among the Indian accounts indicated that one man 
was a “Cheat and Liar,” and that another was “Lazy and 
must be watched closely about debt.” 

There were no commendatory sentiments, lack of stric- 
tures doubtless being tantamount to endorsement of com- 
parative reliability. This frank appraisal of customers is 
no longer practised by post managers. Possibly the slip- 
periness of the present-day Indian in the matter of debt is 
responsible. Some of the things I have heard traders say 
anent the commercial morals of the Slavis and Chippewyans 
with whom they are forced to do business would have to be 
recorded on asbestos to avoid a conflagration. 

The clerk who guided me to the dusty shelves in the loft 
above the Simpson store was a bit of a bibliophile. He 
_ pointed with pride to an edition of Thompson’s Plays bear- 
ing the date 1740; also to works on such subjects as eti- 
quette, botany, philosophy and chemistry, all published 
before 1800. A neglected stack of volumes of recent date he 
referred to as “a lot of trash about the War.” A chuckle 
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from a grinning fellow passenger drew me over to that 
airily dismissed pile of discards. Our guide was right. An 
explorative puff had just blown the dust from the gilded 
titles of two volumes of the English edition of my own naval 
yarns. 

Besides the post manager, Fort Simpson is also the resi- 
dence of the Hudson’s Bay inspector for the Mackenzie 
District. Tall, grave and dignified, Mr. Hooper looked so 
much like an elderly country curate that I was not greatly 
surprised to learn that he had been an Oxford Don before 
succumbing to the lure of the North. He has a turf tennis 
court, an old-fashioned flower garden thick with hollyhocks, 
wall flowers, nasturtiums and petunias, and a library that 
must be a rare retreat in the long winter darknesses. 

One of the Hooper boys—an enterprising youth of about 


sixteen—was causing a ripple of local excitement at the 


time of my visit through having set himself up as a nascent 
rival of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Starting with a soft- 
drink parlor and poolroom, he had just added a dry-goods 
emporium annex. The stock of the latter consisted entirely 
of soft and flimsy what-nots for ladies in silk and rayon. 
The only colors were those of the rainbow—no more, no less. 
Business was booming the afternoon I called. 

“You'd be astonished, sir, the way the Indian girls take 
to these purples and lavenders and magentas,” said the 
youthful Marshall Field. “Take my last shipment of the 
‘Flaming Youth’ brand of steppies, brassies, teddies and 
scanties—all gone in a day! Regular bargain-counter riot 
like we read of in the *Merican papers. Some of the favorite 
shapes and colors torn in two in the scramble. And my 
‘Nude Skin’ hosiery . . . a squaw bought four pairs and 
then resold them one stocking at a time.” 

“And do they really wear these things in mosquito and 
fly time?” I asked incredulously. 
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“Only on steamer day,” was the ready admission; “but 


then they’re one hundred per cent. Why, just look here, 
sir!” He beckoned me to the screened door. 

The Distributor, having completed discharging cargo 
at the Hudson’s Bay landing, was dropping down with the 
current to that of the Northland Trading Company. Brac- 
ing against the snoring north wind, the whole Indian popu- 
lation of Simpson followed along the bank. One hundred 
per cent was right. So far as the hurried sweep of an un- 
practised male eye could discern, everything mentioned by 
the young merchant was being worn and torn. Not torn by 
the wind, but by the vigorous slappings with which a cling- 
ing veneer of mosquitoes, “bulldogs” and sandflies was being 
clawed from the all-too-lightly protected limbs of flaming 
youth. Rayon, it was explained, was particularly vulnerable 
to the attack of the ubiquitous sandfly—the deadly ‘“‘no- 
see-um” with a red-hot needle in his invisible nose. 

Again I thought of the old Hudson’s Bay motto, “Pro 
pele cutem’”—“A Skin for a Skin.” And here was Lo-ette, 
the poor Indian girl, paying with her cuticle even when her 
initial payment had been in cash. 

But young Hooper will go far. Even those consummate 
salesmen of the Rue de la Paix have never contrived to stage 
a manikin parade with their own customers. 

The bank of the Mackenzie at Simpson displayed the 
most remarkable variety of river craft I have ever seen at 
a single point. Besides the steamer and the gas boat, which 
had just come down the Liard on her way to Smith, there 
were several of the so-called schooners I have already de- 
scribed, a dozen types of motor-driven scows and barges, 
and scores of canoes of every kind. Among the latter were 
many craft of birchbark. The birchbark canoe of the Mac- 
kenzie is of a distinctive northern type, differing radically in 
shape and construction from that of eastern Canada. This 
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is largely the consequence of the limited size of the bark 
strips available from the comparatively small trees of the 
North. Much more sewing and gumming are required than 
in making the canoes of Quebec or Maine. A stiffer frame is 
also demanded. An inside skin of thin spruce wedges pro- 
tects the gum of the main joints from feet and cargo and 
adds surprisingly little weight. An extremely solid and rigid 
thirty-foot birchbark stored in the Hudson’s Bay warehouse 
did not appear to weigh over two hundred pounds. One of 
the half-breed roustabouts from the steamer carried it 
easily on his back. 

I also found along the bank the remains of canoes built 
both of moosehide and of the bark of spruce. Craft of this 
kind are never constructed except for temporary use in the 
absence of something better. Indians often go into the moun- 
tain country on foot in the fall, trap during the winter, and 
then drift back to the Mackenzie by one of its tributaries 
in a boat of moosehide or sprucebark. Given a dead moose, 
an Indian will fabricate a usable canoe with no other imple- 
ment than his knife. He would prefer willow for the frame, 
but in a pinch can improvise one from the ribs of the moose. 
All seams and lashings are made with strips of hide or sinew. 
These emergency canoes are cast aside once they have served 
their purpose. The skin will be salvaged from a moosehide 
craft provided it is still in shape to use for moccasins; one 
of sprucebark yields nothing. 

The abandoned sprucebark canoe I reconditioned and 
launched upon the Mackenzie disintegrated and swamped 
within a hundred yards; with an argosy of birchbark I had 
better luck—for a while, The use of the big canoe stored 
at the Hudson’s Bay warehouse was offered me, but it 
seemed too valuable a craft to risk in bumping up the Liard- 
with an outboard. As all the other birchbarks were very 
small, I finally was forced to the expedient of improvising 
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an outboard-driven catamaran from two of them. The In- 
dian owners of the canoes did the lashing for me, the whole 
funny contraption being tied together with babiche. Not a 
nail was used. The outboard was hung from the rear of the 
platform across the stern. 

My station was on the platform, from which I ran the 
motor and steered. With an Indian and his paddle in the 
bow of each canoe a fairly satisfactory trim was effected. 

Considering that it took less than an hour to synthesize 
that catamaran, it was really a not uncreditable achieve- 
ment to navigate it for nearly twice that length of time. It 
was actually a first-chop quiet-water craft. With plenty of 
time and patching materials I am inclined to believe we 
could have taken it all the way to the Arctic. Bucking the 
swift shallow Liard with only half a day to spare was quite 
another matter. Keen sport while it lasted, though. 

With my crew entering whole-heartedly into the spirit of 
the adventure, we made good progress once I had mastered 
the somewhat complicated technique of steering. As long as 
the water was deep and smooth we breasted the four- or 
five-mile current very smartly. But where the Liard nar- 
rowed and speeded up between heightening banks a few 
miles above Simpson it soon came to a point where we were 
barely holding our own against the undulant midstream 
surge. That led me to swing over to where some advantage 
could be taken of the eddies along the left-hand bank. 

As the fall of the river increased shallows became more 
frequent, each well paved with rough black boulders round 
which the current tumbled in foaming patches of white. 
It wasn’t that the water was swift. or at all dangerous, but 
merely that there wasn’t enough of it except in midriver 
_to cover the rocks. The crankiness of the awkward craft 
made it hard to thread the narrow chutes, and time and 
again only the fending of the bow paddlers prevented a col- 
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lision. This was all very well as long as that useful team 
held the same theory of action; when an emergency arose in 
which unity of thought was lacking, disaster impended. 
The blow fell because the respective units of my crew 
tried to navigate a catamaran by single-canoe instinct. 
When port pilot wanted to go to starboard to avoid an 
imminently looming tooth of rock, while starboard pilot 
just as strongly signaled and paddled for avoidance to 
port, the best I could do was to compromise. I steered to 
put one canoe on either side and let the rock come between 
them. That saved the canoes but swept the joining platform, 
with appurtenant engine and engineer, into the river. The 
canoes were upset, of course, and the Indians spilled into 
the water with the rest of the wreckage, but without damage 
to anything or anybody save the catamaran. The water 
being shallow, even the outboard was easily retrieved. Pad- 
dling with the current, we were back at Simpson in another 
hour, with nothing worse than an inconsequential wetting 
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experience. 

Shortly after the gas boat from the Liard tied up to the 
bank below the Distributor there limped down the gang- 
plank of one of her barges a tall, gaunt, bearded man who 
appeared to be so weakened from illness or some other cause 
that he could barely place one shambling foot before the 
other. Keeping close at his heel and cowering away from the 
bristling huskies of the canine beach-combing brigade, tot- 
tered a dog that was as weak and emaciated as his master. 
Resting every few steps as they climbed the steep path to 
the top of the bank, the pitiful pair disappeared down the 
road to the barracks of the Mounted Police where they had 
been offered a refuge until the return of the Distributor. - 

The engineer of the gas boat, whom I met a few minutes 
later at the Hudson’s Bay store, mentioned casually that 
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“the chap humping it up the road” was about the only 
white trapper that had had much of any luck on the upper 
Liard the last season. When I observed that the fellow did 
not look lucky, and did not even seem to feel lucky, it was 
explained that two, and possibly three, of the other trappers 
had been drowned while running rapids in their overloaded 
canoes, while this one had got through with his life. The 
engineer added that the man claimed to have subsisted for 
some days on the meat of a bullmoose he had killed with no 
other weapon than his knife, but that his own feeling was 
that there was more “bull” than moose in the yarn. There 
was no denying, however, that the man had reached Fort 
Nelson in a moosehide boat and that he showed all the ef- 
fects of having suffered from lack of food—but that was 
something that was likely to happen to any trapper. 

When the Dristributor came back to Simpson on the re- 
turn voyage this trapper, twenty pounds or more heavier 
but still weak and with no improvement in his limp, boarded 
her on his way to the oustide. In contrast to the skeptical 
engineer of the Liard, the police who had been caring for 
the man since his arrival, believed that he told a plain and 
quite unvarnished tale; and such, I may add, was my own 
impression, as well as that of the dozen or more men of the 
North—traders, trappers and missionaries—who_ inter- 
rogated him during the run back to Smith and Waterways. 
I can set down here only a brief outline of the little epic of 
courage and endurance that the sturdy unimaginative fel- 
low never appeared to regard as more than a casual episode 
of the season’s work. 

The substantiated facts are that the man left his home 
in Peace River the previous fall with a dog-team, provisions 
and traps, and that he came drifting down to Fort Nelson 
in the spring accompanied by a single dog. These two were 
the only living witnesses of what occurred in the months be- 
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tween, and the dog, obviously, could offer only the mute 
testimony of his starving condition. 

Luck had held good all winter, so that when the traps 
were collected in the spring there was a season’s catch of fur 
which the fortunate trapper estimated would have brought 
him between four and five thousand dollars. Just as he was 
about ready to come out and cash in, a forest fire—starting 
possibly from one of his own camps—swept the valley and 
destroyed everything he had. Man and dogs had saved their 
lives by submerging in the river, but camp, provisions, guns 
and fur-caches were consumed or ruined. The knife at his 
belt, a water-tight box full of matches and the clothes he 
stood in were all that was saved. 

Repeatedly checked by swollen rivers in his attempt to 
make his way to Fort Nelson on foot, there followed a 
period of about two weeks in which the only available foods 
were roots and berries. The steadily gnawing hunger of 
slow starvation could not overcome his repugnance to kill- 
ing and eating the dogs which had been his faithful trail- 
and camp-fellows for many seasons. But one by one the 
original team of six starved or strayed until there was but 
a single survivor. 

Constructing a crude raft of drift logs as a last desperate 
expedient for navigating the river, he launched it as soon as 
the running ice was out of the way. The precarious lashings 
of withes and creepers gave way at the first solid grounding, 
man and dog swimming out on opposite sides of the stream. 
With both too weak to risk further battle with the icy 
waters, this involuntary separation lasted for several days. 
Disheartening as it was to both members of the partner- 
ship, the elimination of the dog at this juncture came later 
to be regarded by the trapper as no less than an act of the 
Providence that was making tardy but effectual intervention 


in his behalf. 
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“For if Browny had been with me when I came upon that 
sleeping moose,” he explained to me one night on the re- 
turn voyage of the Distributor, “it’s a cinch he would have 
smelled it and reached it first and drove it off with his bark- 
ing. As it was, I had a chance to wake it up in my own way.” 

The moose, probably worn out with fighting early mos- 
quitoes, had settled down for a snooze in the bottom of a 
narrow gravel wash that divided a low bench at a bend of 
the river. Moose-naps like cat-naps, are usually set on a 
hair-trigger, so that the least sound of footsteps or breaking 
brush brings instant awakening. That the trapper was un- 
heard in this instance he attributed to the roar of the rapid 
at the bend. 

His attack, he explained, was entirely without premedita- 
tion—quite as natural and instinctive as the swoop of a cat 
at an unexpected mouse. 

“J was starving, and there was meat. Without waiting to 
plan the thing out, I just whipped out my knife and jumped. 
If I had stopped to figure the matter over probably I would 
have tried to sneak in and cut a hind tendon. But a starv- 
ing man is as savage as a wolf; and a wolf’s only idea is 
to tear at the;throat of what he wants to kill. ‘Slash his 
throat,’ was my only impulse, and to do that I plumped 
right down on his back, threw my left arm around a horn 
and began swiping my knife across the under side of his 
neck. That was the last I remember until I woke about fifty 
feet away feeling like I had been run over by a railroad 
train. In the mud at the head of the gully, mired down and 
dead from bleeding, was the body of the moose.” 

That mud was also just a bit providential. With windpipe 
unsevered and only one artery opened by the blind slashings, 
it is probable that the fugitive, failing to flounder into the 
sink-hole, would have gone on for miles before dropping. 

Among many body bruises, the only serious one was an 
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almost pulped mass of flesh on the right thigh, probably 
caused by a blow from a tip of the back-swung antlers. As 
this was still troubling six weeks later, there must originally 
have been a rupturing of tendons or an injury to the bone. 
Walking upright was impossible for several days; subse- 
quently an improvised willow crutch helped during the pe- 
riod a frame was slowly worried into shape for the moosehide 
boat. The first meal was wolfed raw, with the result that the 
weakened stomach refused to attempt digestion. Sucking the 
juices from half-broiled steaks soon coaxed it back into ac- 
tion, however, though for weeks it persistently resisted every 
overloading. 

A shifting wind the day after the killing wafted the odor 
of blood across the river, nerving the marooned husky to 
risk the meat-ward swim. Swept down the rapids, he was 
carried back to the side from which he had started. Another 
attempt in quieter water was successful, with the result that 
the second partner also went on the sick list from overeating. — 

The voyage down the flooded river to Fort Nelson, though 
some terribly laborious portages were imperative in ayoid- 
ing unrunnable rapids, seemed like a pleasure jaunt after 
the sufferings of the starvation period. A straight meat 
diet was beginning to revolt a bit, however, and the stock 
of dried moose was hardly drawn upon save for the dog dur- 
ing the last day or two of the run. The feeling against meat 
persisted for many weeks, so that even on the southbound 
steamer digestion was arrested by a whiff of frying bacon 
from the galley, while the sight of a steer being butchered 
on the barge destroyed appetite for a whole day. 


CHAPTER V 
DOWN TO THE DELTA 


Tue man that had shouldered the huge thirty-foot birch- 
bark canoe at Simpson, as mentioned in the previous chapter, 
was “Big Bateeste,” the half-breed who had registered such 
a pressure of untamed fury on the occasion he had over- 
heard my innocent inquiry respecting the rascality of the 
Beaulieu brood. Warned that he would never have the cour- 
age to translate smoldering resentment into punitive action 
unless well primed with rum, I had made a point of giving 
him a good berth every time his truculent swagger suggested 
that the gigantic bully was riding the crest of a wave of 
bootleg-born bravery. 

The fistful of dollar bills (about the smallest denomina- 
tion of currency one sees on the opulent Mackenzie) handed 
to ““Bateeste” by the admiring onlookers of his canoe-lifting 
feat was promptly converted into the rottiest of local “rot- 
gut” and poured on the fires of a thirst all the most con- 
suming from the violence of the late exertion. Bull-like bel- 
lows belying the name of the “speak-easy” from which they 
issued should have warned me of the tornado brewing and 
awakened enough of the discretionary form of valor to drive 
me to cover until the storm swept over. In openly parading 
“Main Street” at such a juncture I was only asking for just 
what I got, a very serious—but let that transpire. 

I was poking through the Indian village with my camera 
when a roar from the direction of the landing drew my eyes 
to an enormous bulk that momentarily blotted the skyline 
at the rim of the upper bench and then came galloping down 


directly at where I was setting up my tripod to picture a 
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couple of girls from the Hay River Mission who had just 
come back to the family tepee. Singleness if not purity of 
purpose was written from head to heel of the flying figure. 
Paralyzed with consternation, I stood rooted in my tracks 
until the menace of that Bolt of Wrath galvanized my shiv- 
ering frame to tardy action. I did not exactly turn tail and 
run, I am glad to say; my retirement was more after the 
fashion of the sudden sidewise leap by which a man removes 
his fragile anatomy from the path of an imminent locomotive. 

Plowing straight ahead like a charging rhino, the Thing 
of Terror passed me by. “Blind drunk and running amuck,” 
I diagnosed as I steadied my tottering tripod; “ready to rend 
anything he can Jay hands on.” 

The next startling dénouement seemed to vindicate that 
snap judgment. With an angry roar “Big Bateeste” scooped 
up by a feral, quick side-swipe of one long arm a willowy 
half-breed girl who scurried from under his feet, swung her | 
bottom-up across his mighty shoulders and went charging 
on down the path. Cave-man-like, one huge fist gripped the 
tousled bob of his squawking burden while the open palm of 
the other hand flailed in unrhythymic thwacks on—on a 
drumhead-taut section of a purple garment which had 
plainly come from the counters of young Mr. Hooper’s em- 
porium of flimsies. 

So neither I nor anybody else was to be murdered after 
all. “Big Bateeste” was drunk but not blind. Or at least 
his blindness was only the opthalmia of love. All about me the 
Indians were cackling with immoderate laughter and pres- 
ently one of my catamaran crew elucidated. 

“That B’tse girl,” he sputtered. “B’tse tell ’°em girl stop 
house. Girl like ’um walk see steamboat. B’tse lick um good, 
yes. Strong fella, B’tse.” 

Halfway to the door of the little gray home by the Liard 
“Big Bateeste,” stumbling on Atlas-like, tripped over a dog- 
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chain and went down. Somersaulting in a morning-glory- 
bright burgeon of purple, his lithe ladylove rolled to her feet 
and ran—ran like a scared rabbit—not to the Babylonic 
revelries of “Main Street” and the steamboat landing, but 
straight to the portal of the little gray home, as a true lady- 
love should. With meekly bowed head the chastened runaway 
stepped inside the door, there to await the pleasure of her 
lord. Straddling wide to maintain equilibrium, “Big Ba- 
teeste” followed with deliberate goosesteps of ponderous dig- 
nity—the swagger of a man who has vindicated the honor of 
his sex. 

That night it was given me to take the measure of the 
fighting stuff in “Big Bateeste” Beaulieu. Or rather it was 
given me to see that measure taken. A few hours after the 
steamer left Simpson she tied up to the bank for a fresh 
wood supply. While I was picking up a midnight supper in 
the galley as a guest of Maydwell, the young English purser, 
the night watchman came in to ask permission to go out on 
the bank and fight one of the deck-hands, with whom he 
had already exchanged a blow or two. 

“It was Big Bateeste, sir,” he explained nursing a skinned 
and swollen fist. ‘He came on drunk at Simpson, and when I 
found him laying off on the wood, he called me a sneaking— 
well, a name I couldn’t stand for, sir. And so I let drive at 
him, sir; and when he came to he dared me to come off on 
the bank and hit him again. Said he was afraid to punch 
back on the boat. So if you don’t mind coming along, sir, to 
see that it’s all open and ’boveboard, I’ll try to finish the 
job.” 

The idea of this slender pink-cheeked youngster claiming 
even to have reached the lofty jaw of “Big Bateeste” with 
a punch, let alone scoring a knockout, sounded so absurd 
that it was only with an effort that I smothered an outright 
guffaw. But Maydwell, who knew his man—both of his men, 
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indeed—checked my ill-timed mirth with a lifted eyebrow 
and led the way out of the log-littered bow. The hulking 
*breed was still lying where his six-feet-four of brawn had 
measured the deck. A solicitous fellow roustabout had pil- 
lowed the bruised head on the base of a capstan and was 
gently fanning the mosquitoes from the luscious blue-black 
bait of a completely closed eye. 

The fallen gladiator blinked blandly up with his uninjured 
optic at the watchman as that slender slip of a boy stuck a 
moccasined toe in his rib and told him to tumble alive and 
come ashore. But he only shook his battered head and let it 
fall back on its iron pillow. 

“Nonna wanta fight nobody,” he muttered thickly. “Sorra 
called you name. Won’t do ’gain. Please ’scuse—sur.” 

That “sur” was the crowning touch. Maydwell said that a 
*breed deck-hand would hardly deliver a “sir” to the captain 
without a clubbing. For “Big Bateeste” thus to come through 
before his mates for a night watchman was earnest of the 
depth of his humility. 

Rocky mountain ranges which only wrinkled the distant 
horizons along the upper Mackenzie come down to the river 
at Fort Wrigley, where the famous landmark called the 
roche qui trempe a Veau towers twelve hundred feet above the 
water. From there on to the delta, well inside the Arctic 
Circle, the whole course of the river is through a mountainous 
country, though only in the lofty Bear Rock, below Norman, 
are the immediate heights comparable to the almost sheer 
bluffs of the Wrigley portal. The limestone cliffs of The 
Ramparts, abrupt and imposing at close range, would be 
dwarfed if set alongside these mightier bastions of the upper 
river. 

A belt of thick-growing timber—spruce, poplar, balsam, 
tamarack, aspen and birch—follows the river all the way to 
and well into the delta. To the west this vigorous forest is 
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unbroken to the Yukon and on across Alaska to the Pacific; 
eastward the wind-swept waste of the Barren Grounds be- 
gins just beyond the range that forms the skyline. Save near 
the Mackenzie this frozen desert extends almost to Great 
Slave Lake. Along the bleak shores of Hudson Bay the bar- 
ren belt reaches even farther south, where a corner forking 
out below Fort Churchill offers—in its alternately freezing 
and thawing surfaces—a serious engineering problem for the 
final hundred miles of the grade of the new Hudson Bay 
Railway. 

At a casual glance the trees of the Mackenzie forest belt 
appear nearly of a size with those of the Slave and Atha- 
baska; but the back is more discriminating than the eye. In 
my daily constitutional with the wood gangs I became aware 
of the steadily increasing number of cuts of cordwood that 
the loaders piled on the carriers’ shoulders as the steamer 
worked north. The wind and cold-stunted trees of the sector 
nearer the Arctic showed just as many annual rings as the 
more southerly ones of similar species, but even where the 
diameter at the ground was the same the northern trunk 
tapered off to a gnarled tip at a rate which greatly reduced 
its bulk. It was also more slivery, twisty and generally more 
difficult to make nest softly against the carrier’s neck. 

Wrigley is a wretched little post, fallen far from its once 
high estate and seemingly almost at its last gasp. The ancient 
Hudson’s Bay quadrangle is neat and well maintained, but 
the little mission chapel is boarded up and—that is about all 
there is. The two or three families of Indians living in filthy 
tepees above the landing showed many evidences of disease as 
well as appearing much undernourished. Desperately hungry 
dogs, half bare with mange, ringed a pedestrian in a snarl- 
ing periphery on the off chance of a scrap of food being 
tossed into their slathering jaws. One enterprising prowler, 
bolder than his fellows, ducked in for a nip at my glue- 
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fragrant hand-camera. Missing his original objective, he 
compromised on the slack of the gauntlet of my mosquito- 
glove. 

Gigantic old Tim Gaudette, the Hudson’s Bay manager 
at Wrigley, is one of a French half-breed family long in the 
Company’s service. Famed for years as the strongest man 
on the river, the feats of lifting and carrying attributed 
to him verge on the fantastic. There is no exact mathematical 
rule to go by, of course, but I have a feeling that if one 
would scale down at the rate of about twenty pounds a year 
the burdens claimed to have been carried by some of these 
legendary Samsons of the fur trade, an approximation of 
the original pack—shouldered, say, in 1872—might be ap- 
proximated. Old Tim I never had a chance to check up on. 
Meeting him at Simpson on the return voyage, I asked him 
to lift for a photograph the thirty-foot birchbark canoe 
that “Big Bateeste” had shouldered on the way down. Ad- 
mitting that this would have been a mere handful for him 
once, the age-grizzled veteran only shook his head sadly and 
tapped his side. 

“Ruptured—ten years ago—putting up drum of gasoline 
with one hand,” he explained laconically. 

As Tim was a bit hazy both as to date and weight I did 
not attempt to work out my formula. 

The river is narrow and high-banked for nearly all of 
the hundred and fifty miles between Wrigley and Norman, 
flowing swiftly in a single deep channel for most of the 
course. For the sixty miles between the mouth of the Black- 
water and Old Fort Point the chart describes the current as 

“generally swift and seething and flowing at a rate of 6 to 
8 miles an hour,” with the navigable channel having a depth 
of from thirty-six to fifty feet. : 

With the rocky formation of a character likely to create 
breaks and obstructions in the river, it is not strange that 
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Mackenzie was a bit worried when the Indians of this region 
told him that there were two great falls ahead and that he 
would see the snows of many winters before reaching the 
Frozen Ocean. Fortunately this forbidding picture was em- 
broidered with accounts of fantastic winged monsters and 
a native race of the Arctic that destroyed its enemies with 
a glance of the eye. Discounting the impassable cataracts 
accordingly, the cool-headed explorer pushed on to find no 
falls at all, nor even rapids broken enough to be dangerous. 

Is it not possible that Mackenzie’s experience here may 
have caused him, two years later, to over-discount the warn- 
ings of the Peace River Indians and as a consequence seri- 
ously endanger his outfit by pushing blindly into the im- 
passable Rocky Mountain Canyon instead of avoiding all 
of that sinister gorge by a lengthy portage as the aborigi- 
nals advised? 

Shortly before our arrival at Fort Norman the river was 
swept by a terrific storm of wind and rain from the north— 
quite the hardest blow of the summer. Moored under a pro- 
tecting bank the Distributor was not at any time in serious 
trouble, but a raft of logs for the police at Norman, caught 
midstream, was broken up and scattered for a total loss. 
Inspector Moorhead of Simpson, a passenger on the steamer, 
extracted from a hysterically voluble young French con- 
stable who awaited him at the landing a version of what had 
happened. 

It appeared that the mercurial recruit, fearing he could — 
not swing the raft in to the Norman bank against the wind, 
had taken to a canoe with the crew and abandoned his com- 
mand to its fate. Terror of the thunder and lightning must 
have had something to do with this inexcusable breakdown 
of morale, for the main argument advanced in extenuation 
was an iterated, “It is no use fighting against the will of le 
bon Dieu.” 
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As the logs represented many weeks’ work by a gang of 
Indians being paid at the usual Mackenzie rate of eight 
dollars a day, the financial loss was considerable, to say noth- 
ing of the delay to urgently needed construction at the bar- 
racks. Worst of all, however, was this public exhibition of 
incompetency if not cowardice by a member of a force which 
has ever been relentlessly severe in the punishment of both. 
At the end of a preliminary examination that lasted just 
about as long as it took me to see the sights of Norman’s 
quarter-mile of river road, Inspector Moorhead ordered the 
offender suspended and sent out to Regina for trial. 

There appears to be a rather general feeling in the North 
that the Mounted Police of the present day falls a bit short 
of living up to the traditions of the old force. Indeed, an 
Irish trapper at Simpson went somewhat farther than that 
when he assured me that ‘“‘the Mounties ain’t what they used 
to be, and in fact they never war.” Another was more cutting 
still when he observed that most of the force had come to a 
point where they really believed they were all the movies 
showed them to be. As both of these remarks were prompted 
by the ridiculous spectacle of two constables of the Simpson 
force trying to start their motor launch before taking in 
the anchor they could hardly be taken as considered opinion. 

The fact of the matter is that the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police as a force has never entirely recovered from 
its war wounds. It gave the best men that it had for the good 
fight and the record of these was an inspiring one. Many 
of them died in battle; still more were incapacitated by 
wounds for further service. Some of the best of those that re- 
turned were eagerly recruited by the newly formed provin- 
cial police services. The gap to be filled in the ranks of the 
original force was a wide one. Numerically this has been 
done ; if the former lofty level of esprit de corps has not quite 
been recovered it is hardly surprising. Deep wounds have to 
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heal from the bottom, but the clean, virile blood of all young 
Canada will effect full restoration in time. 

As to that “most unkindest cut of all” anent the movie 
complex, it is true only in spots and these will be largely 
auto-eradicative. The storm-cowed constable suspended at 
Norman was said to have had movie ambitions. 

The crystal-clear stream of Great Bear brings down to the 
Mackenzie immediately below Norman the discharge of the 
lake of the same name—the largest fresh-water body of the 
North. Franklin ascended by this swift-draining river in 
the course of his second expedition and established an ad- 
vance base for his exploration at a point on the eastern side 
of the lake to which he gave the name of Fort Confidence. 
The latter, long abandoned, was one of the posts of what 
might be called the Pilgrim’s Progress chain of nomen- 
clature, others being Reliance, Resolution, Providence and 
Good Hope. Eskimos, coming from the Arctic by the Cop- 
permine, occasionally use the Great Bear route for short 
trading excursions to Norman, the highest point these 
denizens of the Arctic visit on the Mackenzie. 

Where the river broadened and shallowed in straggling 
channels below the mouth of the Great Bear we passed the 
lone derrick marking the site of the discovery well of the 
Fort Norman oil field. The bringing in of this isolated wild- 
cat with a flow of several hundred barrels a day of high- 
gravity oil precipitated a rush of boomers and “black gold 
argonauts” which threatened for a time to assume the pro- 
portions of a Klondike stampede. The enormous cost of ex- 
ploration at so remote a point in the very short summer 
season fortunately made extensive drilling prohibitive for 
any but the powerful Standard Oil subsidiary making the 
discovery. This kept wildcatting down to a minimum, pre- 
venting huge expenditures that would have been dead losses 
even if further oil pools had been tapped. 
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Even with oil and gasoline prices averaging higher on the 
Mackenzie than over any other equally extensive region im 
the Western Hemisphere, the Imperial Oil Company has so 
far been unable to exploit its discovery commercially. De- 
mand is not large enough to warrant a refinery, while it has 
apparently been impossible to offer the crude oil to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company at a price that would justify it in con- 
verting the river steamers to the use of liquid fuel. The dis- 
covery well is capped at the present time, the weather-beaten 
derrick standing as the single sentinel of what, when its turn 
comes, may prove one of the great oil fields of the continent. 

What is marked on the chart as Sans Sault Rapid pro- 
vokes no more than an undulant rippling on the broad 
bosom of the Mackenzie, but just above where a wall of 
gray-brown rock marks the portal of The Ramparts there is 
a wide bank-to-bank belt of broken white water which effec- 
tually bars the passage of the steamer after the moderately 
high water of August. When a third trip is made to the 
delta the useful little gas boat is used below Norman, and — 
even that handy and powerful craft has been delayed more 
than a week in fighting its way up this troublesome rapid. 
The previous season, even when the barges had been tracked 
up along the bank by Indians, the power boat itself only 
won through after many days of unsuccessful battling. 

There was an amusing incident in connection with the 
ding-dong fight the Distributor had in getting back over 
this Rampart Rapid on her return voyage. Among the two or 
three American tourists aboard was a chemical Titian with 
the temper of a dyspeptic prima donna and the voice of a con- 
tralto hyena. Mislaying a fur coat while rhapsodizing at 
The Ramparts, she forthwith assumed it had been stolen and 
insisted on a search of the ship. Sidestepped by the diplo-- _ 
matic police inspector, she carried her complaint to the cap- 
tain. : ; ae 
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The choice of time was not a happy one. That gorgon 
head was thrust through the pilot-house door to the accom- 
paniment of an air-splitting wail of wrath just as the snort- 
ing Distributor, forced to the last kick of her engines, was 
trying to make up her mind whether to push her nose over 
the last baffling riffle or sideslip on to a mighty fang of 
bedrock which thrust through a tumble of foam within 
spray-flip of the floundering wheel. With tense, anxious 
faces, captain and pilot were watching what was literally an 
inch-by-inch crawl when they were swept fore and aft by 
that syrenic squeal. Both ducked at the devastating sound 
but only the captain swung to face it. The pilot, with the 
fate of the ship in his hands, kept his eyes glued on the river 
and his fingers frozen to the kicking wheel. From my van- 
tage on the stern of the barge I saw the swift but satisfy- 
ing sequel unroll. 

Captain Gardner was the gentlest, mildest, most self- 
effacive man that ever trod a deck. His refusal to wear a 
uniform on account of the implied superiority was the de- 
spair of the Company, which kept him on nevertheless be- 
cause he was the best river navigator in the North. I had 
heard him beg a deckhand to “Please help me drag this gang- 
way jest a leetle more aft.” That’s how kind and gentle the 
man was. 

But as the import of that Banshee wail and the plaint spat 
forth in the sizzling wake of it became clear, something 
snapped inside of that grizzled dome. He did not reply; he 
did not even speak: he simply roared. But what a roar it 
was! The chest-throbbing rumble of the gorilla would have 
sounded like a canary-bird trill beside it; the thunder of the 
rapid was reduced to the tinkle of a woodland rill. 

The young Cockney steward who had clambered up beside 
me on the barge shot one appraising glance at the drooping 
figure that oozed inertly out of the door of the pilot-house 
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companionway to the upper deck and then, cupping his 
hands, shouted into my ear above the resuming roar of the 
rapid: 

“G’bly’me, but would ye twig the wilt of enna ’eaded 
?Annah?” 

Then the dutiful lad climbed across to the steamer and re- 
stored to Henna Headed Hannah” the fur coat he had just 
picked up on one of the canoes of the deck load. 

The famous Ramparts of the Mackenzie are just a bit dis- 
appointing. This is partly, I think, because they have been 
somewhat over-gushed-about by enthusiastic tourists, but 
principally because the character of the approach to them 
is such as to lead one to expect a more spectacular portal 
and vestibule. Running swiftly down the rapids above, the 
wall of cliff ahead appears to interpose a solid and unbroken 
barrier. A way through you know there is, of course, but that 
this could have been opened without a titanic struggle is un- 
believable. And so, keyed up to find a riven gorge coursed by ~ 
tumbling rapids on the scale and of the character of Rocky 
Mountain Canyon of the Peace, it is rather an anticlimax to 
have the cliffs sedately open up like a drawn curtain to re- 
veal a long vista of placid river meandering quietly between 
walls over a quarter of a mile apart. 

It would not be fair to compare The Ramparts to any of 
the great gorges where such rivers as the Fraser, Colum- 
bia or Colorado have torn their way through mountain 
ranges. It was not a mountain range that had to be cut 
through here, and the great river would have spent too much 
of its force in tumbling down from the Rockies to have tack- 
led successfully such an obstacle in any event. Rather this 
noble reach of the lower Mackenzie suggests the fine dignity 
of the Palisades of the Hudson. The Mackenzie is a flowing 
river, of course, where the Hudson is but an estuary coursed 
by tides. This distinction not being apparent to the eye, one 
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does not realize at a glance that the great northern river 
probably carries to the sea a thousand or so times as much 
water as does the beautiful but deceptive drainage channel 
of eastern New York. 

Tepees crowning the heights above the towering limestone 
walls, with canoes drawn up in lines at the little crescents of 
beaches below, indicated that the Indians were gathering at 
The Ramparts for the summer fishing. On a narrow bench 
at the foot of the gorge was a mushroom camp of many tents. 
A ruffle of nets fringed the beach. Just above was a row of 
drying racks, spirals of sun-shot smoke rising slowly through 
the gold-brown mass of the kippered slabs. A weaving ant- 
heap of women and children switched impartially at blowing 
flies and barking dogs. 

A large sturgeon-head boat powered with an outboard 
motor put out to meet the steamer as we came abreast of the 
fishing camp. A bearded black-robed figure in the bow hailed 
the captain to say that he was the Bishop of the Mackenzie 
returning from his annual visit to the Catholic Missions of 
his diocese. He would proceed up the river with his present 
outfit, he said, and await the returning Distributor at Reso- 
lution on Great Slave Lake. 

A bishop energetic and zealous enough to navigate two 
thousand miles up and down a stormy mosquito- and fly- 
infested river in a kicker-driven open boat took one back to 
the voyages of Marquette and de Smet and the desert en- 
tradas of Escalante. Here truly was a priest of the old mili- 
tant faith that had borne the cross from coast to coast in the 
days when the land was young. The Church of the oldest old 
. lands might have become decadent, but here in the newest of 
new lands was the ancient virility that derives from the earth 
itself. I began to count the days until I should have that 
bishop—that man-bishop—for a fellow passenger. 

The rest of this story is in the nature of an anticlimax. 
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Delayed by the smokes from forest fires in which the steamer 
blundered blindly across Great Slave Lake, we were two 
days behind schedule in arriving at Resolution on the re- 
turn voyage. With just a fighting chance of making con- 
nection with the Athabaska steamer and avoiding a week of 
waiting at Smith, a radio from the manager at Edmonton 
had ordered the captain to land and get away from Resolu- 
tion as quickly as possible. With all prospective passengers 
except those of the bishop’s party waiting on the quay when 
the steamer arrived, she was loaded and ready to push on 
again in less than an hour. At the end of another quarter 
of an hour of standing-by to cast off mooring lines, a lan- 
guid lay brother sauntered down to announce that the bishop 
was just about to start Mass, and would the captain mind 
waiting until that and two or three other urgent and impor- 
tant duties had been performed? 

Gentle and benign old Captain Gardner did not exactly 
give mouth to a roar as in the Rampart’s Rapid episode, but 
his action was no less prompt and decisive. One hand jangled 
the engine-room telegraph while its mate was signaling for 
the lines to come in. Five minutes later the Distributor was 
heading for the mouth of the Slave, on the first leg of a drive 
that made the Fitzgerald connection by a hair. 

I don’t know what the answer about the bishop is. I have 
never been able to decide whether or not the possession of 
the virtues I had originally invested him with was compatible 
with the superlative cheek he showed in his demand on the 
steamer. The question was complicated by the fact that the 
priests of the Catholic Missions, presuming on the Com- 
pany’s obligation to them for much business, had been in- 
creasingly provoking in their unpunctualities and demands 
for delays. The bishop’s presumptuous request—after he had 
had the benefit of the forty-eight-hour lateness of the steamer 
for time in which to adjust “important affairs”—was the 
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straw which broke the back of the Company’s patience. Re- 
percussions of the incident will doubtless rumble on the Mac- 
kenzie for many a season, with echoes being heard as far as 
Rome and London. You may leave a bride waiting at the 
church with impunity, but in the case of a bishop of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church it is harder to get away with. Just 
the same this one (whether or not he was a modern Mar- 
quette or de Smet) got quite what was coming to him. 

Good Hope, crowning a high bench at the end of the vista 
through The Ramparts, has the finest scenic setting of any 
of the posts of the Mackenzie. Its outstanding feature is a 
picturesque little church with frescoes by the late Bishop 
Grouard. Not only are there the familiar altar pieces, but 
even the vault of the nave is done as a deeply ultramarine 
sky sprinkled with golden stars. The appeal to the Indians 
of the brilliant colors of this “little bit 0’ heaven” has been 
tremendous. No Protestant mission has ever had a chance 
in the place. 

The Indians of Good Hope are noted among the Macken- 
zie tribes for their energy and the well-being it has brought 
them. Most of the local residents were fishing at The Ram- 
parts on our downward voyage, but it was plain from even 
their empty houses that they were folk of property and sub- 
stance. Seasonal fishing was over when we returned and the 
village was buzzing with preparations for their winter hunt- 
ing and trapping expedition. This annual excursion to the 
mountains of the Yukon-Mackenzie divide is one of the most 
remarkable pilgrimages undertaken by any aboriginal tribe 
of the present day. 

Men, women, children and dogs—with no more than they 
could pack on their backs in rough going—were carried 
thirty miles up-river by the Distributor and disembarked | 
upon a steeply sloping bank across which a narrow trail 
zigzagged to disappear into the primeval forest. Along this 
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they were to trudge for two hundred and fifty miles to their 
hunting and trapping grounds in the distant Rockies, where 
they would scatter out for their winter operations. Moose 
hunting would be first in order, the meat for subsistence and 
the skins for moccasins and tepees. Then they would trap 
until spring, returning to the Mackenzie after the break-up 
of the ice in boats of hide or sprucebark. 

Living and working through Arctic blizzards, with tem- 
peratures of from thirty to sixty below zero and winds of un- 
measured velocity, demands incalculable courage, fortitude 
and endurance. That the Slavis of Good Hope plump for it 
year after year as their fathers have done in preference to 
the softer life incident to operations nearer home, proves the 
real stuff of which they are compact. 

The final fade-out of the group we dumped out on that 
slippery, sliding bank—snarling, fighting dogs, with crying 
children, screaming squaws and shouting bucks all tugging 
at bags and packs—has left in my mind a picture that is 
nearer than anything I have ever seen in the Western Hemi- 
sphere to the tribal migrations as they must have been in 
the days when the world was young. At the present day one 
would have to go to Arabia or Central Asia to witness a 
movement of similar character. 

The Ramparts of the Mackenzie form the portal to the 
Arctic, for Good Hope is just north of the delimiting Circle. 
The only change one notes in crossing the dividing line is 
topographical rather than climatic. The distant range of 
the Rockies still marches to the westward, that diminished 
continental backbone continuing on until the northern slope 
of its last foothill dissolves in the wash of the Arctic. But 
along the river itself there is a rapid flattening down and 
smoothening out of highlands, with the last of elevated banks — 
disappearing at the foot of the comparatively unimpressive 
lower Ramparts. Point Separation marks the end of the 
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Mackenzie as a distinct river, for beyond is the delta with its 
network of shifting channels which discharge to the Arctic 
by many mouths. _ 

Just as little if any of the lower thousand miles of the Mis- 
sissippi flows today by the channel which La Salle followed, 
so is there little of the Mackenzie below the Lower Ramparts 
that can be identified from the descriptions of its first white 
navigator. Indeed, Mackenzie’s narrative itself is obscure and 
inconclusive in the portion covering the delta voyagings, no 
adequate explanation even being offered as to why he turned 
back so suddenly on the verge of tidewater without pushing 
on to the Frozen Ocean itself. This mystery will never be 
solved, but, reading between the lines, it would seem to have 
been due to the restlessness of his Indians and the explorer’s 
own desire to take no unnecessary chances in being forced to 
winter in the North with his summer outfit. For all practical 
purposes of the time his task was accomplished, however 
—completely and magnificently accomplished. Speaking 
broadly, there was only one other salient feat of exploration 
to be performed—the blazing of the waterway trail to the 
Pacific. That, as we have seen, Mackenzie accomplished by 
the Peace-Fraser route two years later. 

The post called Arctic Red River is located on the muddy 
banks of the stream of that name just above where it empties 
into the Mackenzie. Terribly mosquito-infested in summer 
and swept by fierce winds in winter, it justifies its place on 
the map by a rich fur trade with the Loucheux Indians and 
the fact that it has the best fishing waters in the delta region. 

We dropped our big barge at Arctic Red River, but 
picked up a bumptious young trader who was being dis- 
charged by his employers as a consequence of a run-in with 
the local Catholic priest. In a heated theological dispute, it 
appears, he had assured the black-robe that the Holy Ghost 
was really nothing more than the puff of smoke which he 
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blew through the priestly whiskers. To drive home his point 
he had then dressed up a number of nonconformist Indians 
in Ku Klux costumes and staged a “Holy Ghost” parade 
around the church. Consequence—a chastened young trader 
relieved of his contract and offered complete freedom to carve 
out a new career in a wider sphere. 

The trading companies allow their servants an astonish- 
ing leeway in manners and morals, but put down the hob- 
nailed boot with a crunch when it comes to gratuitous insult 
to the missionaries, irrespective of sect. 

The historic old post of Fort McPherson is situated on the 
narrow, winding Peel River, some miles up from the point 
where that stream merges into the deltaic network of the 
Mackenzie channels. For many years the end of the run for 
the river steamers, it has dwindled to secondary importance 
since the terminus was established at Aklavik, a hundred 
miles or so nearer the Arctic. 

I met two famous northern characters at McPherson and 
was shown the grave of a third. One of the living was the 
Indian widow of Archdeacon McDonald of the Anglican 
Church; the other old John Firth, retired servant of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, who had been in the country for 
seventy years. The grave was that of Inspector Fitzgerald 
of the Mounted Police who, after many remarkable winter 
journeys in the course of duty, lost his life in trying to make 
the Yukon-Mackenzie traverse without an Indian guide— 
an unnecessary sacrifice to what is generally characterized in 
the North as no more than a reckless stunt. A bronze memo- 
rial tablet in the Anglican church briefly recites the tragic 
facts and the names of Fitzgerald and his companions. 

The marriage of Archdeacon McDonald to a fourteen- 
year-old Loucheux girl gave the North, the Anglican” 
Church and Canada generally no end of a sensation three or 
four decades back. In the face of dire prophecies to the con- 
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trary, the strange union turned out quite ideally both as a 
marriage and as a working partnership. Mrs McDonald 
rendered invaluable aid to her husband in his lifework of 
translating the Bible into the Loucheux language, and at his 
death returned to live and work with the people to whom he 
had been so devoted. Shy and retiring at a casual river-bank 
introduction, she revealed a most engaging personality over 
the tea-cups of her own home. 

John Firth is one of the fixed landmarks of the North. 
McPherson could hardly be recognized without him. No white 
man can remember when he was not there, and the only In- 
dians old enough to do so have lost their memories. He came 
out from the Orkneys as a Hudson’s Bay apprentice before 
he was twenty. Today he is over ninety. All but the first few 
years have been spent on the Mackenzie. When retired on a 
pension at the end of sixty years of service his roots had 
struck so deeply into the frozen soil that he was not equal 
to the wrench of removal “outside” for his declining years. 

We had been meeting or hearing of children and grandchil- 
dren and greatgrandchildren of old John Firth all the way 
down the Mackenzie. When I asked him if he had kept a 
reckoning of his contribution to the population of the North 
he shook his head, but added, with a sly smile, that I would 
meet “mony, mony mair” if I bided a wee in the land, especi- 
ally over Yukon-way. I replied that, since I had some first- 
hand knowledge of the size of Orkney families from my year 
at Scapa Flow with the Grand Fleet, I could well believe him. 
With that he began showering me with questions about the 
“Dwarfie Stane,” the “Lang Mon o’ Hoy” and the view from 
this and that “Ward Hill” that kept me at my wit’s end to 
answer. 

The old trader was avid in his interest in my portable 
Radiola and promptly requested that I tune him in “Annie 
Laurie,” to be followed by “Mary of Argyle.” When I con- 
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fessed that it might be several days before my Box o’ Tricks 
could extract his favorites from the ether, he said not to 
bother as he could get them in five minutes on his gramo- 
phone. Then he begged that I try to capture a lullaby for 
the benefit of a Loucheux lady who was nursing a fretful 
child on the sunny side of the trading store. I went through 
the mystic motions with the dials, but of course—since it 
was Arctic summer midday when even the Government sta- 
tions have difficulty in working—did not get anything but a 
staccato rip of static. But Firth, who was so deaf that he 
could not have heard Sousa’s Band in the “Anvil Chorus” 
without earphones, seeing the brat prick up its ears and cease 
sniffing, thought I had really clicked. Enfolding mother, 
child, radio and me in a comprehensive embrace, he showered 
us impartially with tears of gratitude that he had been per- 
mitted to live to see with his own eyes the consummation of 
such miracles. 

The Yukon is easily reached from McPherson by a route 
which leads up the Rat River, over a short portage to the 
Bell and down to Rampart House on the Porcupine. From 
Fort Yukon, at the mouth of the Porcupine, steamer may 
be taken to Dawson and White Horse, or one may stay with 
his canoe and paddle on down to the mouth of the Yukon and 
St. Michaels. An interesting alternative route is up the Ta- 
nana to Fairbanks and out to the coast by rail. By going 
down the Mackenzie on either the first or second steamer trip 
of the season, there is ample time to continue on through 
Alaska by any one of the routes mentioned. Or, if one goes 
down the Mackenzie with a fairly light canoe and outboard, 
the same outfit can be taken over the Rat River portage to 
serve him on the Yukon. Indians to help with the portage 
work can usually be secured at McPherson, but time might | 
be saved by advising the Hudson’s Bay Company of the plan 
in advance. The Raw Fur Department of the Company at 
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Edmonton can give full information about the portage and 
is always ready to do all in its power to facilitate arrange- 
ments for sportsmen or scientists. 

Aklavik is situated upon the narrow, winding West Chan- 
nel of the Mackenzie about two-thirds of the way from the 
head of the delta to the sea. It is the farthest point to which 
the steamer can go without danger of running aground in 
channels which continue to subdivide and shallow as tide- 
water is approached. Herschel Island and Kittigazuit are 
reached by launches or Eskimo schooners. The radio station, 
two missions, the Hudson’s Bay and two or three other 
trading stores, the Police barracks and the shacks of 
a number of Indians and Eskimos make up the post, 
which straggles in a ragged “U” around the inside of a 
bend. 

It was nearly midnight when the Distributor reached 
Aklavik, but apparently every man, woman, child and dog 
in the place was wide awake and waiting in the motley crowd 
that milled around the landing as the gangway was run 
out. Although some weeks beyond the period of the mid- 
night sun, there was still no appreciable interval of dark- 
ness. The sun, circling just below the northern horizon, dis- 
closed its course by a strange bronze glow weirdly intershot 
with fantastic glimmers from the curbed aurora. 

Many of the crowd, including a number of children, were 
still hanging about the landing when I looked out at five in 
the morning. During the midsummer months “turning 
nighttime into daytime” appears to be the established prac- 
tice north of the Circle. In the daytime the procedure is re- 
versed. There was very little life stirring around Aklavik 
before noon. 

Aklavik has a considerable transient population of Eski- 
mos, with an especial concentration taking place at the 
time of the arrival of the first steamer of the season in mid- 
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July. After that they clear away rapidly for their summer 
hunting and fishing along the coast, not to return until 
winter or spring. Their fur trading is divided between 
Aklavik and Herschel Island, the latter having rather the 
advantage on account of direct service by sea to Seattle 
and San Francisco. 

The only pure-blooded Eskimos remaining in Aklayik 
made up in interest what they lacked in numbers. These 
were all included in the Pokiak family, three generations 
of which were living in a patriarchal group of tents and 
shacks directly across the river from the landing. I dis- 
covered them—or rather they discovered me—in the course 
of one of my several abortive attempts to drive a native 
sealskin kyak with an outboard motor. We became ac- 
quainted after old Pokiak had paddled off in his canoe and 
towed my swamped outfit ashore when I put a foot through 
deck and bottom of the narrow stern while trying to doc- 
tor a flooded motor. Then his son—a mechanical genius, 
like all Eskimos—took an interest in the experiment. Our 
best effort was a combination which broke all known records 
for outboard-kicked kyaks. It ran over a hundred yards 
without upsetting. 

The Pokiak patriarchy showed a complete cross-section 
of the transition from the ancient to the modern Eskimo. 
Pokiak pére was quite mid-Victorian in his conservatism. 
He wore labrets—reversed walrus-ivory shirt studs—im his 
lower lips, dressed only in furs and spoke no language but 
the guttural Kogmollyc. The teeth of his wife were worn 
to the gums with chewing the proper flares in the toes of © 
muclucs and masticating the glue from the hide of the seal | 
and walrus. She did her stitching with sinew and bone needle © 
and it took much coaxing to induce her to sit for a picture 
with her daughter-in-law’s sewing machine which she dig? 
dained to use in real life. 
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Young Pokiak was a modern of moderns. His labret holes 
had been stitched up and allowed to close; there were several 
hundred dollars’ worth of gold fillings in his mouth in addi- 
tion to a tooth of ivory he had fitted and driven home him- 
self; he had just paid the Hudson’s Bay Company seven 
thousand dollars for a new trading schooner, and his various 
houses and tents were wired for electric lights. Power was 
furnished from a Delco plant he had bought for a song 
after the best brains in the English hospital had failed to 
get adequate service from it. Phonographs, clocks, sewing 
machines and mechanical appliances and toys without num- 
bered littered room after room. Gadgets for the accomplish- 
ment of such useful services as opening trapdoors, turning 
on and off the electric lights from under a mosquito net and 
making two phonographs play two records in synchroniza- 
tion caught the eye at every turn. A man who can bring in 
ten or fitteen thousand dollars’ worth of fur a year can af- 
ford to indulge his fancies. 

Alice Pokiak, lacking her husband’s mechanical bent, 
radiated that rare quality of attraction which the Spanish 
describe as sympatica. She was, moreover, extremely well- 
looking judged by any accepted standard. Hair and eyes 
were black, but the skin of the Botticelli oval of her face 
was creamy white, with full red lips and a brushing of 
dusky rose on the cheeks. Ease and grace of movement even 
suggested a slender and willowy figure masked by the volu- 
minous striped parka. 

A young unmarried sister, just blooming to a prettiness 
which bade fair to rival that of Alice, was almost self- 
effacive in her shyness, as all properly brought up Eskimo 
maids should be; but she was a singularly attractive little 
minx withal. I have rarely seen more winsomeness reg- 
istered by a blush, or more seductiveness in the fluttering 
lift of the corner of a downcast eye. 
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But the real prize package of the lot was Alice’s baby, 
a twenty-months-old mite that was usually found gazing 
boldly out at a wonderful world from the slack of its 
mother’s parka. Carrying the naked baby against the naked 
back was one of the few of the ancient Eskimo customs prac- 
tised by the progressive Pokiaks. I endeared myself con- 
siderably to the game imp by teaching it to huddle and ride 
on the rapidly revolving table of Pokiak’s most powerfully 
motored phonograph. A contrivance for even livelier action 
which the inventive father and I were perfecting was nipped 
in the bud by my departure. The salient feature of it was a 
padded basket which was designed to impart centrifugal 
ecstasy to its occupant when spun on the flywheel of Po- 
kiak’s outboard motor. . 

Aklavik is over-missioned. The admirably organized es- 
tablishment of the Anglican Church was first in the field and 
was ministering quite adequately to both the spiritual and 
physical needs of the native population when the Catholics, 
unwilling to allow so much territory to remain in the hands 
of the enemy without a struggle, moved in with a school 
and hospital. The consequence was the same sort of un- 
dignified, demoralizing competition for souls and the privi- 
lege of service that one finds in the South Seas, China, 
Africa and wherever else sectarian mission rivalry is car- 
ried to excess. The Catholics were scouting energetically for — 
patients for their newly opened wards, even resorting to 
the entirely unethical, not to say unchristian tactics of hay- 
ing word passed to natives in the Anglican hospital that 
they could better themselves materially, especially on the 
score of meals, by transferring to the care of the Gray 
Nuns. 

I found the matron of the English hospital almost in 
tears over an ultimatum just served upon her by a Lou- 
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cheux patient. He was insisting on canned salmon and 
stewed prunes three times a day under threat of going over 
to the opposition where they gave a sick man the things he 
really needed. Far from calling the impudent bluff, these 
dear people were actually casting about for ways and means 
of coddling the already pampered buck into remaining. 
Their worry, of course, was the result of apprehension that 
the transfer of the body of the convert would be followed by 
that of his soul. 

To the outsider the principal note in the ridiculous spec- 
tacle is one of comedy; to the earnest and self-sacrificing 
workers who are giving the best of their years to a conse- 
crated cause it borders closely on tragedy. And on the im- 
pressionable and not always guilelessly simple native the 
effect is highly demoralizing. 

An opportunity to travel to Herschel Island by an Es- 
kimo schooner which would connect with a whaler that ex- 
pected to sail for San Francisco by sea before navigation 
closed offered an alluring prospect for a return voyage. 
Arrangements already made for a run with my own outfit 
down the Saskatchewan made this impossible to consider. 
Likewise the necessity of losing no time in reaching Hudson 
Bay before the freeze-up barred me from lingering along 
the return route up the Mackenzie, Slave and Athabaska 
~at a season that the passing of flies and mosquitoes rendered 
the pleasantest of the year. 

The long upstream battle against the current proved, if 
anything, fuller of incident and interest than the down- 
ward run of which I have chronicled the high lights. Every- 
thing considered, indeed, I am inclined to rate the trip from 
the end of steel to the mouth of the Mackenzie as the most 
thoroughly worthwhile inland waterways voyage that can 
be made by steamer anywhere in the world. If it is ever 
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made convenient for passengers to cross the Rat River por- 
tage to the Porcupine, and so return south by the Yukon, 
White Pass Railway and the Inside Passage, the scenic 
circuit so opened up will stand alone for all time. 


PART IIL 


HE SASKATCHEWAN AND NELSON TO HUDSON BAY 


CHAPTER I 
OFF FROM EDMONTON 


Tuer canvas boat and outboard motor with which I planned 
to voyage down the Saskatchewan were awaiting me with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company in Edmonton when I returned 
from the Mackenzie. Diligent inquiry by friends had failed 
to yield any further information as to boating conditions 
on the river. Warnings of dangers and difficulties were still 
frequent, but after tracing two or three of these back to 
the drowning of the theological student from the university 
(a strong swimmer, of course) which had been dramatized 
so often on my previous visits to Edmonton I paid no more 
attention to them. The fact that the Saskatchewan, winding 
away northwesterly in a series of sun-silvered bows as I 
looked from my hotel window, had been the main east-and- 
west waterway of the voyageuwrs for a hundred years and 
more was a sufficient guarantee that the navigation of it 
under the infinitely less arduous conditions of the present 
day would be a comparatively simple matter. 

Through the courtesy of Messrs. Weir and Buchanan, 
proprietors of the Alberta Motor Boat Company, I was 
enabled to use their most conveniently situated plant, at 
the Low Level Bridge just below the McDonald, for assem- 
bling my outfit. Both of these genial young Scottish en- 
gineers are War veterans. Trained on the Clyde and at 
Belfast, their sound basic knowledge of shipbuilding has 
served them well in their present venture. I had seen their 
stanch motor-driven schooners on Athabaska and Great 
Slave Lakes and all the way down the Mackenzie, while at 


Aklavik my Eskimo friend Pokiak was just taking over 
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one in which to coast the Arctic on his trading expeditions. 
They have also built up a prosperous business in sleds and 
canoes constructed especially to withstand the punishing 
usage of the remoter districts of the North. 

The canvas boat was an experiment. There was no 
especial reason for using a collapsible craft on the present 
voyage, but the opportunity seemed to me favorable for 
giving such a type a hard service test on the chance that 
there might be subsequent occasion to use a boat at some 
remote point where transportation facilities made compact- 
ness imperative. 

This boat was freighted to Canada in a single crate 
weighing about two hundred pounds. Removed from the 
crate, however, it appeared as two canvas-wrapped pack- 
ages that would have scaled about eighty pounds each. 
Though somewhat awkward on the score of length, these 
would have made a perfectly balanced and comparatively 
light pack-horse or camel load. A complete and entirely 
serviceable outboard motor boat that can be conveyed over 
mountain and desert by pack-horse is an achievement likely 
to prove an incalculable boon to explorer and sportsman. 

The little craft revealed unexpected sturdiness and grace 
of line on setting up. Extending of the triple-folding-keel 
and the setting to place of the fishlike frame of steel ribs 
stretched the canvas as tight as a drum. It was plain that 
any loss of speed as compared with that of a varnished 
wooden boat would come not from lack of stiffness but 
rather from the roughness of the heavy canvas. A mile or 
two an hour of speed, however, is of negligible moment | 
under most of the conditions where one would use a fold- 
ing boat. 

The only score on which the argosy which was to be my 
home for the next few weeks proved lacking was on that of 
size. Skating on the edge of the freeze-up, as I would be as 
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Hudson Bay was neared, with the possibility of having 
to spend a part of the winter in the North, my outfit was 
much heavier and bulkier than usual, especially in the cloth- 
ing and bedding supply. With the necessity of carrying a 
considerable reserve of gasoline, the load was augmented to 
a size which cramped rather uncomfortably a fourteen-foot 
boat of low freeboard. A craft of a length of sixteen feet 
would have been much nearer to my real need. Failing to 
anticipate this fact was entirely my own fault, and it was 
too late to remedy the difficulty in any case. A spray-hood, 
tightly laced down over the bow and extending back six 
feet or more, promised to minimize undue wetness from 
the low gunwales. 

Unlike the canvas boat, my outboard motor was not an 
experiment. It was the latest available model of Super Elto, 
a type which had already kicked me up and down between 
eight and nine thousand miles of the worst water of the 
Columbia, Yellowstone, Missouri, Colorado and other Amer- 
ican waterways. When everything else was ready I unboxed 
and clamped it on the stern of the boat without wasting time 
with a preliminary test. It was to vindicate my confidence on 
what proved an unexpectedly rough voyage quite as fully 
as had its long line of predecessors. 

By midafternoon of September first I was ready to make 
my start. A threatening bank of clouds was piling up to the 
north but, anxious to lose no time in what was bound to 
be a neck-and-neck race with winter, I decided to push off 
at once. Weir, Buchanan, a reporter from the Journal and 
a couple of my Hudson’s Bay friends helped carry boat and 
outfit to a convenient launching place at what had once been 
the steamer landing, a hundred yards below the bridge. 
I would have been away in ten minutes had not the reporter 
—an amusing young Irishman by the name of Gilroy— 
started to tell a story about another down-river boating 
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party he had sped from the same landing a year or two 
previously. 

The chief of the expedition, it appeared, was a middle- 
aged ex-minister of the gospel, who had decided to give up 
the hard and precarious life of a preacher for the easy and 
lucrative one of a writer. Accordingly he had had con- 
structed in Edmonton a big scow-like skiff that was roomy 
enough to carry his whole family and the usual outfit of 
bulky and unnecessary things with which the voyaging 
novice always surrounds himself. In this they were to go 
down the Saskatchewan to Lake Winnipeg, traverse the 
old voyageur route to Lake Superior, follow the Great 
Lakes drainage to and down the St. Lawrence and so to 
the Atlantic. Itinerary had not been worked out in detail 
beyond tidewater, as the family was still divided between 
turning north and following the old Viking route by Green- 
land and Iceland to Europe, or coasting south to Panama, 
passing through the Canal and faring thence by the Pacific 
to their former home in Vancouver. Gilroy said that they 
were arguing over salt-water routes rather warmly even 
while loading up, but that he had managed to quiet them 
by pointing out that the momentous decision need not be 
made until they had covered the three or four thousand miles 
to the mouth of the St. Lawrence and that there would be 
plenty of time to discuss it along the way. 

The leader, who had been reading books on efficiency 
engineering, had organized the party in advance on a 
strictly scientific basis. While en voyage the wife was to 
sit in the bow and watch for obstacles, the two sons were 
to pull at the oars, the daughter was to sit with an open 
typewriter and record descriptions of scenery as they were 
dictated to her by the father, who would be steering from 
the stern. In camp the mother and daughter were to cook, 


the sons were to be hewers of wood and drawers of water, — : 
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while the father elaborated and polished the notes of the 
day. 

Many pages of a loose-leaf notebook were filled with 
minute descriptions of the multitudinous ramifications of 
the duties of the several members of the party. All over- 
lapping effort was meticulously avoided, especially in the 
case of the leader, who was letting nothing interfere with 
his duties as chief and only chronicler. He was using the 
loose-leaf system for his “Division of Duties” book, he ex- 
plained, because it would leave room for additional pages 
of orders calculated to increase efficiency and working ef- 
fort in the light of practical experience as the voyage pro- 
gressed. A somewhat modified régime would have to be fol- 
lowed in the tropics, of course; and in the Arctic, too, in 
case they went that way. 

The start was sheer perfection, Gilroy said; absolutely 
“by the book.” The mother stood lookout from the bow; 
the two husky sons pulled bravely at their oars; the daugh- 
ter, seated on a case of bully beef, tinkled away at her old 
Remington as a sonorous voice from the stern proclaimed: 
“We are off. The age-old river walls echo the sounds of 
thunderous cheers. The heaven-soaring towers of Hotel Mc- 
Donald seem to pierce the sapphire sky. How small is 
7 

Gilroy remembered that opening broadside through hay- 
ing come across a memorandum of it while going through 
the efficiency book. Impassioned gestures told that the dic- 
tating was continuing even after the boat had dropped out 
of earshot of the landing. There was nothing to indicate 
that the leader was in any way derelict in fulfilling to the 
letter the publicity part of his self-imposed task. But where 
he did slip up was in becoming so engrossed with his major 
duty of description that he quite forgot that he had also 
shouldered the minor but not altogether negligible one of 
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steering the boat. The bow lookout was seen to point in 
flustered pantomime to the midriver pier of a flood- 
destroyed bridge which seemed’ drawing the boat as the mag- 
net does iron. Then a wildly flipped steering-oar told that 
the steersman had at last begun to steer. Unfortunately his 
really well meant effort was directed to making the boat pass 
on the right of the concrete barrier while, just as earnestly 
and vigorously, his two stout boys were trying to make it 
sheer to the left. 

The boat, naturally, took the middle course, and, being 
badly overloaded, upset when the solidly planted pier dis- 
puted right-of-way. Smart work with a couple of quickly 
launched canoes prevented any loss of life, although the 
mother, being old-fashioned and therefore long-skirted, 
drank more of the mingled flow of the Saskatchewan and 
the Edmonton outfall sewer than was good for her. Save 
for the boat, the outfit was almost a total loss; and for the 
boat there was no longer any use. The disappearance of a 
pocketbook, foolishly carried loose in the ministerial frock 
coat, put rehabilitation of the expedition beyond hope. The 
leader, too embittered to go back into the ministry, borrowed 
a grubstake and turned prospector. 

The mother, being a bit of a philosopher, took the thing 
in a better spirit. Convinced that disaster would have been 
inevitable in time in any event, she expressed herself as 
downright thankful it had not occurred off Greenland, 
where there were polar bears and icebergs, or in the Gulf 
of Mexico, where there were sharks. Confessing that the 
family had been tossed on the horns of the Northward-or- 
Southward-from-the-St.-Lawrence dilemma for nearly a 
year, she also was rejoiced that the Lord in His infinite wis- 
dom and mercy had put an end to the squabble in His own 
way. 
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And so, as Gilroy pointed out, the balance of Faith was 
maintained to the last. If that of the husband was drowned 
in the upset, that of his wife emerged with renewed strength. 
Just how the children had been affected was not mentioned. 

The ten minutes I lingered listening to and laughing over 
Gilroy’s amusingly told yarn cost me an awful wetting be- 
fore the day was over, but it would have been cheap at 
the price of an upset. At the end of the year of contention 
over the respective attractions of the North and the South 
routes after reaching the Atlantic, that devastating spill 
before rounding the first bend made one almost cock his 
ear for the rumble of the ironic laughter of the gods. 

I must have chuckled for all of five minutes at the vision 
conjured up by the account of the way in which my am- 
bitious predecessor had gone on dictating that prepared-in- 
advance description of his departure the while his boat drove 
down upon the schooling pier of the old bridge. Five minutes 
was just about the time it took me to cast off from the land- 
ing, start the engine and reach the scene of the wreck. In 
a facetious endeavor to show my friends how far I could 
miss the obstructing pile of concrete I sheered over and ran 
down the far side of the river. This carried me directly over 
what might have been the submerged remnants of a second 
pier. There must have been a ripple in the current that 
would have revealed the presence of the menace to a sharp 
lookout, but just at that moment I was engaged, if not in 
dictating description of scenery, at least in the equally dis- 
tracting operation of waving farewell toward the landing 
before I went out of sight beyond the first bend. 

Possibly a hand’s thickness of water separated the keel 
of the boat from an impact that could not have failed to 
rend it from end to end. Broken concrete is sharp-edged 
and the ruins of old piers are usually fanged with ragged 
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ends of the reinforcing steel. The heel of the motor banged 
solidly against the obstruction though the tip of it extended 
but a few inches below the vulnerable strip of taut canvas 
which was the bottom of the boat. 

After that chastening crash I chucked chuckling until 
such time as the irreverence of it would seem less of a chal- 
lenge. For an instant, indeed, I was certain I heard a rum- 
ble of ironic laughter, but a muffling of the motor revealed 
the sound as nothing worse than the roar of an in-rolling 
freight. 

The incident disclosed a disadvantage in the canvas boat 
I had not foreseen. There was no instantly-to-hand wooden 
gunwale or seat upon which to knock in emergency. Reach- 
ing out instinctively to make a propitiatory tap for the of- 
fense of ill-timed thought my hand met only canvas and 
steel. Presently I groped to the wooden keel, but there had 
been too much delay to make appeasement certain. Sooner 
or later I knew I should have to pay for that, and, as al- 
ways, at a time when [I least expected it. 

There was an agreeable surprise in the fact that the 
motor, after catching its breath once or twice as it staggered 
from the stumble over the submerged pier, picked up al- 
most instantly and went right on running. I had heard 
something about the provision of a spring behind the 
propeller of the new Elio to take up the shock of collisions 
and prevent the shearing of pins but had been little im- 
pressed with feasibility of the idea. And here was the de- 
vice working right off the bat! A heavy dent in one of the 
propeller blades testified to the solidity of the impact, but 
the total absence of play indicated that the spring had soft- 
ened the blow to a point where it had not injured even the 
soft metal of the shearpin. This was highly encouraging, 
not only in that the functioning of the simple but effective | 
device promised to minimize injuries to the propeller and 
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shaft from collisions, but also to save much of the time 
lost in replacing sheared pins. 

With the last of the Edmonton suburbs left behind at 
the end of a mile or two, I found myself running down a 
quiet winding river that can have differed very slightly from 
the one navigated by the earliest voyageurs. Heavily wooded 
banks—always steep but never sheer and varying in height 
from two to three hundred feet—came right down to the 
waterside. The almost complete absence of bottoms and 
benches had kept the homes of settlers away from the river. 
Houses and barns and windmills broke the skyline at the 
top of the rise occasionally, with now and then just the outer 
edge of a ripening grain field folded over the rim like the 
flap of a golden blanket. The half-dozen boats I saw along 
the bank were mostly ancient scows, long unused and buried 
in the mud. Not once in the whole thirty miles between 
Edmonton and Fort Saskatchewan did I sight a human 
being, although the whistle of a distant train and the clickity- 
clack of a mowing machine occasionally made themselves 
heard when the motor was stilled. 

I had tanked up and filled my cans with ethyl before 
leaving Edmonton—the first occasion on which I had used 
that pepful non-detonating mixture in an outboard. The 
grateful motor responded with an unexpected burst of 
power—trather more than I found it expedient to release 
for fear of swamping the boat in the short half-breaking 
waves kicked up by the gusty northerly wind sucking 
through the gorge. Even moderately good gas was obtain- 
able at very few points on the Saskatchewan;.most of it 
was atrocious, principally as a consequence of the dilutions 
and contaminations it had undergone in many handlings. 
During all of the final two or three hundred miles into The 
Pas, when I was draining gasoline out of rain-barrels and 
straining everything from rats and cockroaches to soft soap 
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and dried fruit out of it, there was still a thrill at the 
memory of the smooth powerful drive of that first filling 
of ethyl. 

The boat displayed unguessed stiffness and general water- 
worthiness in the rollicking run across the tops of the 
bumpy waves. In spite of the overload I was soon able to 
contrive a trim that sent it bounding buoyantly ahead with- 
out shipping more than an occasional splash of water even 
when the bow-spray was sprinking twenty feet astern. With 
beam waves running, of course, green water poured over 
the low weather gunwale abaft the sprayhood at every roll, 
but this was a threat which did not need to be reckoned with 
until I reached the broad lower river and the lakes. In a 
river gorge winds from whatever direction tend to swing 
either up or down stream, When they blow at a full right- 
angle to the direction of flow there is quiet water under the 
weather bank, with not enough room to blow up serious 


waves even where they sweep the exposed section. Winds — 


were to become the bane of my existence before the voyage 
was over, but not in the comparatively constricted upper 
three hundred miles, where high walls and heavy woods 
broke up the sweep of their attacks and robbed them of 
most of their force and menace. 

Flattening banks and a railway bridge at the end of a 
long green vista heralded the approach to Fort Saskatche- 
wan, a small town that has grown up on the site of the old 
trading post of the same name. The loom of lofty stacks 
above a mass of dark buildings located the provincial peni- 
tentiary on the right, but whatever there was of town was 
cut off by the thick-growing trees along the bank. On a 
lower plain to the left many white houses and big red barns 
indicated a rural community of mixed farmers. The sug- 


gestion of Quebec in the landscape was accounted for when — 


I learned that this picturesque west-bank settlement bore 
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the name of Amoureux and was peopled by French- 
Canadians. 

Merely because it was a name on the map at the end of a 
substantial stretch of river from Edmonton, I had tenta- 
tively fixed upon Fort Saskatchewan as the end of my first 
day’s run. When my unexpectedly fast progress brought me 
to that objective while there was still a couple of hours of 
daylight ahead I decided to keep on as long as the going was 
good. But while the stacks of the penitentiary were still in 
sight astern there was a sudden and violent up-boil of wind- 
torn clouds above the treetops to the north which foretold 
that before many minutes had elapsed the middle of the 
river was not going to be a pleasant place to be caught in. 

The covey of thunder squalls incubating down along the 
northeastern horizon had been plotting ambush all after- 
noon. Time after time an out-scouting marauder would poke 
its brunette brow over the next bend and glower menacingly 
at my swift approach, but always to sheer off westerly when 
the lay of the land or the run of the river proved unfavor- 
able for a surprise attack. Now that I was caught on a 
reach offering no high lee banks under which to take shelter 
the element of surprise became of negligible moment, and 
so the whole brood sallied out to smother me in one devas- 
tating frontal swoop. I could see the solid line of wind- 
whipped white where the forefront of the attack poured over 
the flattened willows and smote the water with a cataract 
of swirling air. Then the up-boil, invading the plane which I 
perforce must navigate with a mixture of about equal parts 
of air, blown water and falling rain, charged up the river. 

With neither bank offering anything in the way of pro- 
tection, it seemed nothing less than providential that there 
should appear at this juncture, crowning a gentle rise on 
the west side, a large and comfortable-looking country 
home. Glassed-in porches and a conservatory differentiated 
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it from the farmhouse, as did also the absence of the in- 
evitable barn and swarm of out-buildings. Where I would 
have been grateful for even a roofed-over pig sty in which to 
crawl for shelter, here was this substantial manor house 
planted at the very spot where I needed it. There would be 
cheery open fires at the bottom of those smoking chimneys, 
I told myself, and the hour would be about that of after- 
noon tea. Thin white slices of bread spread thick with un- 
salted butter, cakes, scones—perfect, quite perfect! 

But no, not quite. There might have been several slips 
between that visioned teacup and the lip, but one was 
enough. Eyes that see visions do not spot bars, though it 
is quite possible that, between the blinding rain and the 
wind-torn water, I would have driven on into that one in 
any case. The whole left side of the river was a shoal coursed 
by a six-mile current and peppered thickly with barely sub- 
merged boulders. The motor had banged over two of these 
to drive the bow glancingly against a third before I could 


shut it off. Water was swishing about my feet and I wasted 


a valuable minute or two groping for an imaginary gash 
forward before realizing that it had been dipped over the 
side. I had not yet learned that a canvas boat is practically 
proof against holing by a water-smoothed boulder, log or 
anything else with a rounded surface—that it can only be 
punctured by a jagged rock, a sharp snag or projecting 
metal. 

Not daring to run the motor again in the shallows, I took 
to the oars in a last desperate endeavor to keep Providence 
from being defeated in its plan of having me sheltered in 
that hospitable mansion. After all the trouble Providence 
must have had in putting it in just the right place, it seemed 
no end of a shame not to fall in with divine plan and make 
use of it. There was much good intent in that first swinging 
stroke with which I started to stem the relentlessly down- 
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sweeping current; also there were about two hundred and 
thirty pounds of beef driving it. The wonder is that both 
of those slender strips of brass-jointed spruce did not snap 
instead of only one. It was the brazing of the joint that had 
opened up under the strain. By a quick grab I recovered 
the blade end before it floated away. 

By the time a spare oar was dragged out and jointed up 
the boat had been carried a quarter of a mile downstream 
and Providence’s house was gone out of my life forever. 
The first fury of the squall had passed quickly, leaving in 
its wake a steaming downpour of rain driven by a bluster- 
ing north wind. Maneuvering gingerly under oars down 
through the current-swept shallows, I missed a landing 
where a path ran down from a large farmstead when the 
boat began bumping uncovered boulders before it reached 
the bank. At a similar place half a mile below I finally 
managed to reach shore by jumping out as soon as the bow 
touched and leading the boat in. Making it fast with bow 
and stern lines, I covered up the open section as best I could 
with a tarpaulin and slithered up the cattle-path to the 
farm. 

Just as I reached the top of the bank there was a re- 
doubled surge of rain, and, anxious to avoid the further wet- 
ting that the crossing to the hundred-yards-distant house 
would have involved, I stepped into the open door of the 
barn. When I looked out ten minutes later there was blue 
_ sky halfway to the zenith on the north, with the beams of 
the low westering sun just beginning to drive golden shafts 
through the sooty tail of the storm as it rumbled on toward 
Edmonton. 

Slicker and sou’wester had served me well in the down- 
pour. Nothing was wet but my feet. Still dressed as I had 
left the hotel in Edmonton, with shirt, collar and knickers, 
I presented a far more seemly figure than I would inevitably 
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reduce to at the end of another day or two of river-ratting. 
Eager to make the most of this unwonted respectability in 
seeking shelter for what promised still to be an unpropitious 
night to sleep outside, I even went to the length of fishing 
out a pocket comb and raking the kinks out of my hair. As 
I stepped forth to seek favor in the eyes of the farm-folk 
I flattered myself that I might well have passed for a rather 
well-garbed golfer sauntering back to the clubhouse at the 
end of his afternoon round. All of which, had I only known 
it, was just what I should not have looked to secure a wel- 
come at that particular time and place. But it just wasn’t 
my day to click with Providence, that was all. 

Before I was halfway from the barn to the neat two- 
story farmhouse I was conscious of a knot of shifting faces 
peering out at me from the kitchen window. These disap- 
peared as I drew near, but just as I started up the steps I 
saw, through the screen, a woman dart forward as though 
to slam the door in my face. Recoiling with a scream at my 
imminent presence, she flung an arm around the two squeal- 
ing children tugging at her skirts and retreated to the front 
door. As I put my hand on the screen door in a well-meant 
endeavor to get where the terrified thing could have an 
unobstructed view of a beaming phiz that I knew would con- 
vince her of my innocence of intention and complete in- 
nocuousness, she ripped out an air-splitting squawk and 
bolted straight for the setting sun. That is not a figure of 
speech. She could not have touched the front steps at all 
in that first wild leap. I certainly saw her flying figure, like 
a broom-bestriding witch in full ery, silhouetted against 
and momentarily blotting out the declining dise of the Orb 
of Day. 

She was back on the ground by the time I reached the 
front door, heading down a long lane toward a blurred mass 
that appeared to be men and horses returning from the field. 
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She cast back a frightened glance at what I meant to be a 
reassuring shout but, unlike Lot’s wife, did not stop. That 
half turn disclosed a baby in her arms, considering which 
burden, with the added handicap of the drag of the two 
older children tobogganing at her skirts, her rate of linear 
progression was very creditable. Still, unhampered and with 
longer legs, I knew that I could outspeed the fugitives two- 
to-one. I had just made up my mind to overtake and soothe 
them before their hysteria had a chance to communicate 
itself to the men when a dense cloud of smoke from the 
kitchen brought me up gasping between two fires. 

Realizing that burning down the house would greatly 
complicate an already embarrasing situation, I plumped 
for trying out my hand at quenching the nearer conflagra- 
tion before tackling the remoter one. Grabbing up a large 
crock on a box by the kitchen table, I was about to dash 
it into the smoke-cloud rising from the stove when an acrid 
odor gave me pause. My luck had turned. That capacious 
five-gallon jar was brim-high with a homebrew mash made 
of raisins, potatoes, rhubarb, corn and bran. If it was as 
fiery as the finished product from the previous batch (which 
I was asked to sample later) it would only have added fuel 
to the fire. A second survey revealed that the smoke was 
mostly that of grease from a skillet of overfried chicken, 
thickened with the steam from a pot of potatoes that had 
boiled over and the fumes from some charring biscuits in 
the over. Setting back the potatoes and chicken, opening 
the oven door and closing down the damper not only cleared 
up the smoke but saved most of the family supper. 

With the minor conflagration out of the way I now 
turned to face the major one. That would not be so easy. 
A stealthy peek from the front window revealed that the 
worst of my fears had been realized. The woman’s blind 
panic had been passed on to the harvest hands. The teams 
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had been abandoned in the lane and four highly apprehen- 
sive yokels, armed with the first weapons they could seize, 
were dragging reluctant feet toward the house. The leader, 
an excited little Frenchman, carried a big monkey wrench. 
Of the other three, two had pitchforks and one a double- 
bitted ax. These latter, from their boots and smocks, were 
plainly Russians. All were great shuffling, shambling giants, 
dull of wit without doubt, but hardly likely to be lacking a 
certain technique in the use of such simple implements of 
torture as ax and pitchfork. 

If there had been a gun in the besieging force, or if 
every one of the lot had not shown such palpable evidences 
of blue funk, I should probably have bolted for my boat 
by the back door before retreat was cut off. As it was, a 
further attempt at a full explanation seemed worth the 
making. It must have been a rather stiff and frozen grin 
with which I clumped out and down the front steps, but it 
served its purpose in keeping the trembling quartet, which 
had halted irresolutely at my appearance, from taking 
flight out of earshot. 

The Russians, speaking neither French nor English, 
probably never did quite twig what the whole affair was 
about, but the light of comprehension broke over the little 
man’s face as soon as I told him that I was traveling by 
boat on the river and had come to his place seeking refuge 
from the storm. He trotted forward with a smile, shook 
hands effusively and said he had read all about my trip in 
the Edmonton paper. Then he advanced a bit of elucidation 
on his own account. 

“My wife see you go in barn in one clothes an’ then come 
out in *nother clothes,” he chattered. “Then she think you 
look lak ‘The Strangler’ for sure an’ so she run lak hell.” ” 

Further explanations were made during our attack on a 
fairly well-salvaged supper. That ingratiating thuggyi 
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called “The Strangler” from his penchant for cutting off 
the wind of his victims by choking, had been arrested and 
jailed in Winnipeg a short time previously. The fact that 
he already had several successful jail-breaks to his credit 
was still giving nervous ladies of the wheat provinces a deal 
of worry and inclining them to hail as “The Strangler” 
every stranger that came whistling up the garden walk. 
The fact that pretty Madame Leclaire had seen—or thought 
she had seen—a picture of the béte noire in golf togs gave 
wings to the fire of her imagination in this case. 

Deeply contrite over having done such injustice to an 
innocent and amiable voyageur, the kindly couple tried to 
make amends by showing hospitality. This took the form of 
plying me with their liquid-flame homebrew, which I man- 
aged to survive, and insisting that I sleep indoors instead of 
in the well-ventilated corncrib, to which I nearly succumbed. 
Sleeping in the house meant occupying the same room with 
the three Russian harvest hands; and the odorous aura en- 
veloping a bathless-since-birth mwjik dossing in rain-wet 
smock and socks is less suggestive of the south wind blowing 
over buttercups and daisies than just about anything I 
know of. 


CHAPTER II 


BATTLING BARS AND SHALLOWS 


Brrore pushing off for my second day on the river I did 
what I could to stiffen the light jointed oars against a repe- 
tition of the failure which had so thoroughly messed up my 
landing efforts during the storm of the previous evening. 
In that comparatively quiet water this had resulted only in 
a few minutes’ more exposure to the rain; in the rapids of 
the lower river a broken oar might well mean an upset and 
the loss of much irreplaceable outfit. 

A three- or four-layer wrapping of tarred binder-twine 
was the best I could do with the materials available. While I 
applied this palliative by winding in on a long section of 
twine fastened to the garage door, M’sieu Leclaire—unable 
to start work in the wheat field until the sun had sucked up 
moisture for a few hours—rattled on with the news of the 
neighborhood. The most interesting item had to do with 
that big country house which Providence had so tantaliz- 
ingly dangled before my eyes at afternoon teatime. It be- 
longed to Lord Rodney, scion of the famous British naval 
family, who, with Lady Rodney, had been spending his sum- 
mers there for a number of years. Several farms had been 
combined under one management to form a sizeable estate, 
which had been most practically and successfully managed. 
Dairying, in which Lady Rodney was especially interested, 
had been notably successful. The unassuming “just-farmer” 
demeanor of the young agriculturists had quite won the 
hearts of their neighbors—mostly simple Quebec French. 

I couldn’t help but wonder if the appearance of “The 
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Strangler,” wafted on the wings of the storm, would have 
upset that noble British household on the hill as effectually 
as it had the humble one by the river. 

One of those idyllically perfect late summer days such as 
only Canada knows followed that of the thunder squalls. 
The sun shone brilliantly from a clear blue sky; the birds 
sang riotously in the trees along the river; the air was 
sweet with the fragrance of flowers and the wind-wafted 
scent of new-mown hay. 

A few late mosquitoes, warmth-revived, lifted languid 
wings and executed scouting spirals as I bailed and re- 
trimmed the boat, but they were lacking in the initiative 
born of blood-lust that drove them in massed attack a few 
weeks earlier. The needle-prick of an unobtrusive ‘‘no-see- 
um” reminded that the season of the venomous little sand- 
fly was not yet over, but even this savage little pest had 
pretty well shot his bolt for the season. The terrible insect 
scourge which I had encountered on the Peace, Athabaska 
and Mackenzie was not to prove even a passing annoyance 
on the Saskatchewan. The last week in August marks the 
turning of the tide. After that one can enjoy to the full the 
outdoor delights of a region which, during the preceding 
ten weeks, exacts an almost prohibitive blood-toll for every 
minute of exposure. 

After photographing my French friends with the boat I 
shoved off under a shower of bon voyages and aw revoirs 
which seemed to indicate that a night’s contact had com- 
pletely eradicated the last of “The Strangler” suspicion 
that had come so near wrecking my arrival. The river con- 
tinued to flow almostly directly northeast, narrowing and 
deepening slightly after the stretch of shallows below Fort 
Saskatchewan. Both banks became higher again, with a 
thick belt of trees covering them from plateau rim to water 
level on either side. Poplar, with its straight green-gray 
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trunks, predominated, with a fringe of willow at the river- 
side and occasional birch and spruce appearing at higher 
levels. Ripening blueberries and saskatoons tangled with 
wild-rose bushes on the narrow strips of benches, with 
mosaics of blooming flowers matting the thick grass beneath. 

Farmhouses had retreated beyond the skyline rim again, 
but drinking places where the banks had been cut down to 
give access of stock to the water occurred every mile or two. 
Clumsy boats, with occasional fishing poles stuck in the 
banks above eddies, marked these points as the frontier of 
adventure for boys from the farms above. That none of 
these was in sight now would have been due to the fact that 
the harvest, with its demand for every pair of hands, was 
just getting under way in Alberta. With crops the heaviest 
ever known over most of the country, hopes were corre- 
spondingly high. Everything indicated that Canada was 
about to harvest the greatest grain crop it had ever known. 
The whole farming region bubbled with optimism; one could ~ 
almost feel it pouring down from the golden-freighted plains 
to the river. 

It is sad to record the sequel. Wheat in the field is not 
wheat in the elevator. An almost unpredecented spell of 
stormy weather which broke a few days later and continued 
with slight interruptions for over five weeks, carried har- 
vest operations into the last week of October. The ultimate 
yield was greatly reduced, both in quantity and grade; some — 
fields were a total loss. Canada’s grain crop for the year was 
still enormous, but the returns from it were far below what 
those plucky hard-toiling farmers expected and deserved. 

But if there was little human life along the river that 
morning, it made up in piquancy what it lacked in numbers. 
Passing the point where the Redwater River and Beaverhill 
Creek flow to the Saskatchewan from opposite directions, a 
hail and a flutter of brown arms from the left bank drew me 
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in for a closer survey of a surge of movement that I had 
passed up unemotionally as pigs wallowing in the mud of an 
uncovering bar. What I had taken to be rooting porkers was 
revealed at closer quarters as a half dozen very merry young 
Doukabour girls wriggling ecstatically in the sun-hot sand 
of the Redwater bar. 

The saucy sextette had washed their clothes, hung them 
over the neighboring willows to dry, taken a dip on their 
own account and were now basking in the sunshine and eat- 
ing wild strawberries. Or at least they said they would give 
me some strawberries if I would land and take delivery; I 
never got near enough actually to see berries with my own 
eyes. The minxes were taking a holiday because harvest 
work was held up by wet fields and there would be nothing 
to do until the morrow. With the audacity born of numbers, 
they suggested I wait until their clothes were dry so as to 
ferry them across for a visit to friends whose farm was on 
the opposite side. They also wanted their pictures taken— 
when their clothes were dry. It was easy to fall in with the 
mood of the bantering Lorelei but time forbade complaisance 
in the matter of their plans. 

That was my first contact with the second generation of 
the Doukabours, the original migration of which strange 
Russian sect gained so much notoriety a couple of decades 
ago as a consequence of staging mass protests against fan- 
cied injustice by casting aside its clothes and marching 
about the country in Lady Godiva parades. Unfailing pa- 
tience and consideration on the part of the Canadian au- 
thorities gradually brought the elders understanding and 
sense and with the passing of the years they have become 
contented and prosperous. The second generation has now 
grown up and the third is arriving. I was to have transient 
glimpses of all three generations where they had settled to 
their new life on farms that touched the Saskatchewan at 
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many points during the next five hundred miles of my 
voyage. 

After running between northeast and due north for 
another fifteen miles the river swung by a sharp right- 
angling bend to a course which averaged almost directly east 
for another thirty. At a number of points the current quick- 
ened to five or six miles an hour and ran in easy undulation 
over a shallow boulder bottom, but at no place was there 
anything like a rapid. Toward the middle of the afternoon 
I landed at a point marked Pakan, on the map, to replenish 
gasoline. I had still a couple of cans in reserve but with the 
next town—Battleford—still several hundred miles away, 
I did not care to risk letting the supply run lower than could 
be helped. 

I found the general store and post-office at the top of the 
grade occupying the historic site of the old Hudson’s Bay 
post at Victoria Settlement. Part of the original quadrangle 
still remained. The factor’s house now served as the home ~ 
of the postmaster-merchant, while the old log trading store’ 
—with a front of galvanized iron pressed in imitation of 
cut stone—was used as a warehouse. My three-inches-to-the- 
mile Geological Survey map showed the old holdings still 
laid out in narrow strips, each with a river frontage—a simi- 
lar practice to that followed on the lower Mississippi, by 
which the parcels along this so-called “Coast” were often 
but a hundred feet or so wide on the levee though half a mile 
or more in length. The lines of these “dachshund” planta- 
tions are preserved to the present day. 

The old postmaster at Pakan had boated on the river for 
a number of years in the early days, but his experience was 
limited to the stretch between Edmonton and Battleford. 
He said that a shallow rapid a couple of miles below used 
to hang up their rafts occasionally at low water, but that 
a place called “Crooked Canyon”—which I would hardly 
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reach for another day or two—was the only one that might 
be too rough for my boat. 

But while the genial old chap was conservative enough 
about the boatability of the river, he was a pronounced 
alarmist on the score of its potability. Medical analysis, he 
declared, had disclosed the existence of typhoid germs in 
dangerous quantities all the way from Edmonton to Lake 
Winnipeg. When I expounded the theory that ten miles’ 
flow over sand and under sunshine were supposed to purify 
the foulest river he was still unshaken. To my assertion 
that I had drunk with impunity the Missouri below Omaha 
and Kansas City and the Mississippi below St. Louis and 
Memphis, he countered with the assertion that those cities 
probably did not breed as virulent a germ as did Edmonton, 
which—from bacilli to bums—was a hard-boiled burg if 
there ever was one. When, in conclusion, I confessed that I 
had already been lapping up Saskatchewan water for the 
best part of two days, he only shrugged his shoulders, smiled 
pityingly and asked me to pick my favorite flower from his 
old-fashioned garden. He would send a bunch to the Battle- 
ford hospital if I said the word—yes, Battleford would be 
about right. Typhoid germs were slow workers but very 
thorough—yes, very thorough. 

I shall hardly need to add that the only times I was at 
all upset by water on the whole voyage were when I was so 
ill-advised as to fill my canteen from some farmer’s rain- 
cistern or barnyard-exposed well. The sun-and-sand theory 
is a fairly safe one to follow, especially for a man with a 
good digestion and not over-prone to worry. 

There were a few rocks sticking up in the long shallow 
riffle below Pakan but the slow current made them easy to 
avoid. A few miles beyond the river crossed the 54th parallel 
and touched the farthest north point in its whole course 
from the Rockies to Lake Winnipeg. It turns south almost 
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at once and for the final eight or nine hundred miles of its 
length meanders in a direction which approximates a mean 
of almost due east. 

Running on until the approach of darkness made it no 
longer possible to tell snags from shadows, I landed and 
camped on an uncovering boulder bar where a huge pile of 
dry driftwood brought fuel easy to hand. The rocks were 
still a bit slippery with half-dried silt, but moisture and 
bumps were all one to my inflatable rubber sleeping-pocket, 
true and tried companion of many seasons of mountain, 
desert and river travel. The warm night air brought out a 
few mosquitoes, but not enough to interfere seriously with 
a dip before turning in. That evening paddle was main- 
tained as a regular feature until jealous winter clapped 
down the lid on it three weeks later at freezing Lake Cum- 
berland. 

Awakened by the sun shining in my face, I made hasty 
breakfast and pushed off on to a river that flowed with ~ 
quickening current between ever-heightening banks. At 
Desjarlais Ferry I heard a more serious and circumstantial 
account of the menace of the now-imminent “Crooked Can- 
yon.” The ferryman called the place “Hell Bending 
Rapids,” and said these were formed where the river tore its 
way through between the Snake Hills on the north and the 
Snipe Hills on the south. A good many boats had been lost 
there, principally because they could not negotiate the hair- 
pin turn. The river, being flexible, made the sharp bend by 
rolling over on its back and squirming through, but boats— 
unless very skillfully handled—drove right ahead and piled 
up on the rocks of the right bank. It was fortunate my boat 
was light, as that would make it easy to take right out of — 
the water and carry round. For ten dollars he would tie pe 
his ferry and give me a hand. 

As this was hardly compatible with the known fact that 
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the gorge had once been navigated by clumsy stern-wheel 
steamers, I decided to go and survey the devastating ‘“Hell- 
bender” before committing myself to the employment of 
expert help in getting through. That the gorge did a right 
sharp bit of bending was evident as soon as it came in sight, 
but not even a solid belt of white and a roar that made itself 
heard a half-mile up river were especially convincing on the 
hellishness score. I intended landing only in case the pitch 
was so steep that I could not see to the bend when standing 
on the seat of my boat as it neared the head of the rapid. 
When this opened up as only a swift narrow chute with the 
whole flow of the river concentrated in a single deep chan- 
nel, I knew the motor had enough power to manage the 
bend, even in the face of a much heavier set against the out- 
side bank than appeared likely with the moderate descent. 
On the off chance of bumping an unexpected boulder, 
I lowered my center of gravity by settling to my knees on 
the middle thwart, holding the tiller lines with a single 
back-stretched hand. The precaution was hardly necessary. 
There were several hundred yards of tumbling white water 
above the bend, with a somewhat lesser stretch where the 
rapid tailed out below. But bark was a good deal worse than 
bite; in fact, it is probable the heaviness of the roar was 
largely due to the rolling down of a few boulders which had 
not yet reached stable equilibrium. As for the bend where 
the river was averred to have to turn on its back to wriggle 
round, I am certain that the boat would have drifted 
through safely without even the steadying help of oars. 
That was the only rapid worthy of the name that I en- 
countered in the five hundred miles or more between Edmon- 
ton and the so-called Cole Falls below Prince Albert. It pro- 
vided a fine exhilarating run but could hardly be dangerous 
at any water save to badly overloaded boats. There were a 
score or so stretches of fairly fast and somewhat broken 
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water in the next two hundred miles before the river spread 
out among the pestiferous sand-bars below Battleford, but 
none with enough individuality to impress it upon my 
memory. 

It was under a hot noonday sun that I came to the end 
of a long southerly reach of river and headed easterly past 
the ferry plying between two tiny settlements marked on 
the map as Duvernay and Brosseau. As I ran under the 
cable my attention was attracted by the violent tooting of 
the horn of a motor racing down the steep bank on the south- 
ern or Duvernay side. Waving the usual salute I was about 
to continue on down the middle of the river when the excited 
gesticulations of the passengers in the car indicated that 
they were signaling me to land. Swinging back against the 
current to the eddy below the ferry I had the pleasant sur- 
prise of being greeted by Mr. Weir and Captain Buchanan 
of the Alberta Motorboat Company. Off to fish on some 
northern lake over the week-end, they had motored the hun- 
dred miles from Edmonton that morning, to arrive at the 
ferry at exactly the moment I chanced to be passing it 
after covering a hundred and fifty miles of river. With noth- 
ing having been said in advance about the rendezvous, the 
coincidence was well worth celebrating with what Mackenzie 
would have called a lunch-hour regale upon the bank. 

Islands, often dividing the river into three of four chan- 
nels, became increasingly frequent from Duvernay on. This 
provided occasional opportunities to cut off distance by 
following narrow side chutes on the inside of bends. For the 
next hundred miles these were usually swifter than the main 
channels and not infrequently quite as deep. It was. only 
when I began to thread the network of interlacing channels 
in the broad bottoms below Battleford that taking supposed 
cut-offs came to be penalized more often than not by an 
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entanglement in shallows from which there was no escape 
save by wading and dragging the boat. 

I camped that night in a clump of birch not far from 
the site of old Fort George, now only a name on the map. 
A doe and a fawn were drinking a few yards below the boat 
when I tumbled out in the morning, both units of the pretty 
pair looking me over with cool appraisal before retreating 
in a leisurely trot up the bank. Game laws, evidently, were 
being well observed along this part of the river. 

Running down a long southeasterly reach early that 
afternoon I was surprised to come upon a section of rail- 
road grade. At a camp a few miles below men were washing 
clothes on the bank, while an adventurous young woman 
in hiking breeches was scrambling out on a jutting log to 
kodak my boat in passing. As she also seemed trying to 
convey some message I shut off the motor, to hear the pleas- 
ant news that there was a Sunday dinner waiting for me in 
the cook-tent on the hill. 

The gracious lady proved to be the wife of the contractor 
building the grade. Reading of my departure in the Edmon- 
ton paper, they had figured I might be coming by about 
Sunday and so had been on the lookout. Having pushed off 
and eaten a cold breakfast in the boat as a self-imposed 
penalty for oversleeping, that dinner was doubly welcome. 
I recall especially a great slab of roast pork, sizzling in its 
own grease, with a bowl of wild strawberries flooded with 
cream from the milk of the camp’s own cow. 

The grade was being built for a branch of the Canadian 
Pacific, run up from Battleford to serve a section of farm- 
ing country on the north side of the river hitherto without 
railway facilities. Only the short section I saw under con- 
struction appeared to be near the river. The fact that the 
farm lands and most of the towns are back on the elevated 
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plains has made it impracticable for railways to take ad- 
vantage of water-level routes along the Saskatchewan. 

The map showed the site of old Fort Vermillion as di- 
rectly opposite Lea Park, a post-office and store where I 
stopped for gasoline. None could tell me more than that 
the land belonged to the Hudson’s Bay Company but had 
nothing on it now. Such, also, was the report on Fort Pitt, 
the historic site of which I passed not long after crossing 
the Alberta-Saskatchewan boundary. Even Fort Carlton, 
most famous of all the posts between Fort Garry and Ed- 
monton, failed to develop into as much as a farming village. 
On none of the great waterways of the continent have the 
marks of the past been so completely obliterated as upon 
the Saskatchewan, for many years the most important fur- 
trade route of them all. 

My final day into Battleford was down a spreading, 
sprawling river that formed a fitting vestibule for the 


plunge into the inferno of shallows beyond. Sandbars be- | 
came so frequent that I no longer tilted the motor on strik- 


ing one, but simply let it keep chugging along until it 
either stalled or floundered through. As there was no plunger 
pump to clog or scour out with the sand this could be done 
without seriously endangering the motor, but only so long 
as the propeller was not allowed to hammer away at any- 
thing solid. When I was a bit slow in shutting off the motor 
after the swiftly spinning wheel had struck through to a 
nest of rocks in the heart of a bar of mud I was letting it 
kick through, not even the cushion spring could prevent a 
shearing of the protecting pin. 

Dropping down with the oars in search of a place to land 
for repairs and camp for the night, I had a good oppor- 


tunity to ponder the story of the “Battleford Twins.” The — 


original settlement of that name, spread raggedly along 


the bank to the right, is a conspicuous example of a com- 
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munity that fell a victim to its own greed. Already a large 
and growing town before the advent of the railway, it made 
the fatal mistake of trying to charge the transportation 
people an exhorbitant price for right of way. With one 
bank looking as good as the other to the railway, no time 
was lost in laying out a town site of its own across the river 
and building there the station, shops and other works origi- 
nally intended for the south side. As a consequence North 
Battleford quickly grew to be a thriving little city, while the 
grasping community south of the river has dwindled to half 
of its pre-railway size, with hardly business enough to 
justify the three trains a week on the branch stub which the 
railway tossed it as a sop. 

North Battleford, with its towers and spires and stacks 
glowing in the level rays of the setting sun, was very im- 
pressive from the river, notably a huge group of green- 
roofed buildings of noble architecture a mile or two to the 
east. ‘'inkering a new shear-pin to place in the camp I made 
under the south end of the great concrete highway bridge, 
I speculated as to whether this distinguished pile was a uni- 
versity or just a modern factory in the construction of 
which utility had been subordinated to the esthetic. I could 
not be quite sure; but in any event it was inspiring to find so 
striking a structure away up there on the outermost edge 
of cultivation—almost on the rim of the jumping-off place 
for the Back of Beyond. 

The sun had set by the time I finished going over my 
motor and spreading my bed for the night. Taking a couple 
of empty gasoline cans, I clawed my way out through the 
jungle of willow and arrow weed to a point where I could 
clamber up the bridge abutment to the highway. Just as I 
pushed my tousled and pussy-willow-festooned head above 
the whitewashed guard rail an old man drove along in a 
Ford, heading north. My destination was in the opposite 
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direction but, anxious to get a line on distance, I waved my 
red cans and shouted, “How far Battleford?” 

The old fellow clapped his foot on the gas with a tread 
that must nearly have kicked the rickety bottom out of his 
car. “Mile!” he yapped as the bounding Lizzie dashed at 
full speed under a sign which threatened a fine of twenty- 
five dollars for anyone driving at over fifteen miles an hour 
across that bridge. 

An hour and a half later, mellowed by a bath and a good 
hearty dinner at the Battleford hotel, I sat listening to the 
proprietor tell of the troubles which had come so near to 
reducing the original proud settlement to the status of 
the old trading posts I had passed on the river. 

“Tt surely was hard luck,” I sympathized; “doubly hard 
that you should have lost that beautiful group of buildings 
with the green roofs.” 

“Well that,” he grinned, “that institution is a loss we 
don’t cry over much. That’s the Provincial Insane Asylum, 
and it’s always keeping the North Side stirred up over 
the nuts that break loose. Had a phone that they were hunt- 
ing some of them in the river bottoms this afternoon.” 

“Oh!” I said; and again, “Oh!” That accounted for the 
rush of the old man in the Ford. To be taken for “The 
Strangler” and an escaped lunatic in the same week was un- 
wonted distinction. 

The only thing the matter with the two hundred miles | 
or thereabouts of river between Battleford and Prince Al- 
bert is that the bottom and the top are too close together. 
It is more like the Missouri in this respect than any other 
river of my experience. For shallows and bars, indeed, the 
Saskatchewan is by long odds the worse of the two. The same 
high, steep well-wooded banks which had walled the river to 
left and right ever since I had left Edmonton still con- 
tinued to blot a broad belt of sky on either side. But now 
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they were from two to four miles apart, with the river reel- 
ing drunkenly back and forth across the broad flat bottoms 
between. Scenically beautiful beyond the power of words 
to describe, it was navigationally vile to the last degree. 

For an unhurried drifter this sprawling stretch of the 
Saskatchewan, with its wooded islands and network of side 
channels, would be delightful, especially after the shooting 
season opened in the middle of September; but for one 
tuned up for a race with winter to Hudson Bay the inces- 
sant delays from groundings were very trying. There was 
still too much silt in the water to permit one to read the 
riddle of the sands by the changes of color. Only the sur- 
face ripplings availed to forewarn against what lurked be- 
neath, and these were almost stultified by the sluggishness 
of the current and the obliterating waves kicked up by the 
unceasing head winds. Time and again I was decoyed into 
channels which, dividing and subdividing, finally brought 
up against piles of drift which closed the way completely 
and left no alternative but to retrace my mazelike route and 
try another lead. 

In the high water of July and August going would have 
been easier, as it would also have been in that of the flood 
from the storms which broke a few days later. Now, with 
miles of brown bars uncovering as the river fell, and miles 
more lapped by but a few inches of water, navigation was 
just about at its worst. My usual procedure was to run at 
full speed until the “suck” of the bottom and an agitated 
wake indicated imminent shallows, and then shut down the 
motor to half or quarter and go on until the propeller hit 
sand. If the ripples promised deeper water within a few 
yards I would let the motor try to drive through. If the 
shallows appeared to continue indefinitely I would tilt the 
motor and take to the oars until the boat grounded or 
reached a new channel. 
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With the boat solidly grounded there was nothing to do 
but tumble over and drag it. The necessity for doing this 
arose so frequently that I was often barefooted for hours 
at a time. As long as there was a steady set of current the 
sand underfoot was always solid enough for one to walk 
over or even set himself for a pull at the boat. As the cur- 
rent slowed down, however, when a channel was blocked or 
congested by drift, the lighter silt deposited afforded a very 
soft and precarious footing. If one sunk too deeply it was 
necessary to climb back into the boat, pole on a few feet 
more and try a new place. 

I might add here that the dangers of so-called quicksands 
are greatly exaggerated. Holding the gunwale of a boat 
there is no chance at all of getting down beyond possibility 
of extrication. And even with nothing whatever to hold to, 
there is no mixture of sand and water which one cannot 
manage to work out of by throwing himself flat and pad- 
dling and rolling sidewise. With certain kinds of soft mud- 
(such as that deposited for miles along the edge of the 
below-sea-level Salton Sink) it is different. Nothing animate 
or inanimate can keep from being engulfed in so fluent a 
mixture. But that kind of mud, fortunately, is not dropped 
by any flowing river. 

There was no especial hardship on this dingdong flounder 
among the bars of the smeared and flattened Saskatchewan, 
but rather just a steady grind of daylight-to-dark work 
that was not setting me forward at anything like the rate I 
needed to maintain to keep my lead on winter. I only aver- 
aged from forty to fifty miles a day between Battleford 
and Prince Albert, where half the running time and a tenth 
of the effort on an open river would have covered a hundred 
miles or more with the same outfit. To set the record down _ 
in any detail would be but a monotonous repitition of floun- 
derings, duckings, backings-up and long back-breaking pulls 
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against the wind when gasoline had all been popped off in 
futile buckings of sandbars. 

Intermittent showers added to the bothers from bars 
and head winds during the last day or two of my wearying 
grind through the shallows, but it was not until the stacks 
of Prince Albert were pushing up above the treetops to 
the east that there were indications of the breaking of a 
general storm. I was drifting lazily down the middle of the 
river and eating a cold lunch when a sinister bank of 
lightning-shot nimbus, swelling and spreading like the smoke 
cloud from a burning oil tank, darkened the northern sky. 
The formation was not cyclonic, but it did not need a me- 
teorological expert to know that those sagging pot-bellied 
clouds carried an annihilative weight of solid water. I never 
saw an Arizona cloudburst sneaking on its prey with heav- 
ier bombs in its belt. 

That was a right merry little race I had for cover. The 
first stacks I had raised turned out to belong to the Pro- 
vincial Penitentiary, some distance west of town. There was 
undoubtedly good shelter to be had there, but a mile of 
marshy bottoms cut it off from the river. A sooty pall of 
cloud quenched the glad gush of noonday sunshine as I 
headed under the highway bridge and it was in the brooding 
duskiness of twilight that I turned in to attempt a landing 
against the piled and rip-rapped bank below a high-towered 
brick building standing at the end of a little strip of park 
which ran along the river-front. The half-ruined platform 
of what had once been a steamer-landing was in sight a few 
hundred yards below, but with the first sizzling drops be- 
ginning to blister the surface of the water I was keen on 
docking as close as might be to that sheltering roof above. 

The current of the narrowed river—constricted by man- 
made works in a single channel for the first time in a hun- 
dred miles—swirled swiftly against the sharp granite rocks 
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of the rip-rap as I nosed in for a landing. When the tilted 
block upon which I jumped turned over and let me slide 
down into the water it looked for moment as though I had 
messed the operation and would have to swim down with 
the boat and try to work it in against the old landing below. 
Fortunately I kept a precarious hold by clawing the near- 
est rocks and before the drag of the painter had pulled me 
all the way into the river a couple of husky chaps in boots 
and slickers, scrambling down over the piling, had brought 
in the runaway boat and put an end to my worries. 
Grabbing up my gun, cameras and a few other odds and 
ends which could not be protected under the spray-hood of 
the moored boat, we climbed up over the river wall and 
scampered in through the back door of the Prince Albert 
Fire Hall just as an ear-splitting thunderbolt ripped out 
the bottom of the cloud-tank above and deluged the earth 
with an almost solid column of falling water. That was the 


opening salvo of a storm—or rather series of storms—which, ~ 


continuing with only slight interruptions for five or six 
weeks, wrought uncounted millions of damage to what would 
have been the greatest grain crop in Canada’s history. 


CHAPTER III 
RUNNING COLE FALL 


A Frew minutes after I had sought refuge from the breaking 
thunderstorm in the Prince Albert Fire Hall an amusing 
thing happened. Helped out of my wet togs and ushered to 
the big upstairs living room, I had just seated myself with 
a group at the well-stocked tea table when, with a crash 
and bang, a brass disc three feet in diameter jumped from 
the floor at my side and slammed against the ceiling. As 
though pulled by a single string, the half-dozen men at the 
table scrambled to their feet and tumbled through the un- 
covered hole in the floor. 

While I still blinked blankly into the mélée below through 
the engulfing orifice, everything in eyescope suddenly took 
wing and slid out into the flooded street. I reached a front 
window just in time to see the tail of a hook and ladder 
truck disappearing around the first corner, leaving nothing 
in sight but a foot-deep torrent rushing riverward around 
the wheels of a dozen stalled autos. 

The speed of that response would have done real credit 
to any metropolitan fire department in the world. My tea- 
table mates would have been adding their mite to the flood 
from the heavens inside of two minutes from the time the 
alarm was turned in—had there been any fire. Reeling 
wildly around corners and skidding from one submerged 
curb to another, the three units of apparatus reached their 
destination only to find that the alarm had been winged 
when an excited woman, rushing out in the storm to mail 
a belated letter, had mistaken the fire box for the mail box. 


Or at least that was the culprit’s story. Just what led her 
263 
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to expect that the pulling of the alarm would open a slit 
for her missive was still under investigation at the time of 
my departure. 

The first torrential downpour of the storm lost its fury 
at the end of half an hour, but not before the overladen 
clouds had discharged between two and three inches of 
solid water. The draining streets were swept by foot-deep 
torrents at the height of the run-off, with a row of muddy 
Niagaras roaring into the river all along the front. My 
boat, hastily moored almost across the mouth of an outfall 
sewer, was lucky not to have been swept away by the out- 
pouring deluge. It was swamped, of course, but—on account 
of well-secured bow and stern lines—not very deeply. 

As soon as the rain eased off a salvage gang from the 
fire station helped me retrieve my luckless argosy, empty it 
of water and cargo and lift it to a place of safety on the 
bank. At the same time Fire Chief Smith put all the facili- 
ties of the modernly equipped station at my disposal for © 
overhauling the motor and drying out my drenched out- 
fit. There was also a room and bath which could be used 
just as long as I was delayed by the storm or any other 
cause. This was traditional riverwise hospitality brought 
down to date. ‘ 

It did not exactly rain continuously for the next four 
days, but that was the time which elapsed before there came 
enough of a break in the downpour to offer prospect of 
even a few hours’ run without another soaking. Cole Fall, 
with its tragic record of disasters and drownings, was 
twenty or thirty miles below Prince Albert, and it would 
hardly have been sensible to try to pass that and the a 
succession of rapids below except under favorable weather 
conditions, especially on the score of visibility. ae 

Cole Fall was the place at which the young theologialll es 
student from the University of Alberta had been drowned — 
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after the upsetting of his canoe, an accident of which I had 
heard much in Edmonton and at numerous other places. 
Prince Albert was less inclined to be hysterical about the 
mishap than were the up-river towns, all there agreeing 
that the capsize had been the result of carelessness plus a 
bad overloading of the canoe. They admitted, however, that 
there had been other drownings at the “Fall” in the past, 
and that the loss of trappers’ outfits there was very fre- 
quent. The bottom of the rapid was paved with guns, traps, 
axes, cooking utensils and other non-floatables, an ex-forest 
ranger assured me. 

The disturbing thing about it all was the variations in 
the descriptions of Cole Fall by even those who claimed to 
have run it. Some placed it above, some at, and some below 
the dam. They all agreed that a very dangerous point was 
that in which the river, greatly narrowed by a half-completed 
and long abandoned power dam, rushed over a bar of boulders 
just below. The water poured around the end of the dam 
with terrific force, they said, and it called for very skilled 
and powerful paddling to keep from being driven among 
the rocks. The methods suggested of avoiding trouble here 
ranged from lining down one side or the other to trying to 
follow a charted course on which the two or three most 
dangerous boulders were marked with a pencil. As I in- 
tended to give the rapid a careful survey before venturing 
into it I thought it hardly worth while to begin memorizing 
such meticulous instructions so far in advance of the event. 

In spite of the havoc the enforced wait wrought with 
my already backward schedule, Prince Albert and its people 
proved a delight. The little club—where many of the busi- 
ness and professional men lunched, dined or gathered for 
an evening yarn around the fire—was a real human gold 
mine. Among the members were a number who had dis- 
tinguished records in military and police service or had 
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figured prominently in the exploration and development of 
the North. Two especial high-lights of interest were a con- 
tractor by the name of Carr, who had been with one of 
Peary’s earlier Arctic expeditions, and a retired Hudson’s 
Bay official who was a grandnephew of the famous Sir 


George Simpson and a nephew of the Simpson who, with - 


Dease, was co-discoverer of the Northwest Passage. Ex- 
pressing great admiration for the explorer (who was assas- 
sinated near Winnipeg while on his way to England to 
accept the baronetcy that was to reward his discovery), 
Mr. Simpson was caustic in his comment on the career of 
the brilliant but ambitious and high-handed Sir George. 
When a forecast of “Possibly Clearing” weather induced 
me to set the following morning for my departure, Fire 
Chief Smith came forward with a suggestion that he be al- 
lowed to accompany me as far as Cole Fall, from where he 
would return by auto. Sensing this as a delicate move on 


the part of Prince Albert to minimize the chances of a repe- 


tition of the student drowning (which some appeared to 
feel might have been prevented had anyone been present to 
advise or help), I was too pleased to have even the transient 
company of so good a mate to interpose any objections to 
the veiled chaperonage. The two cars which it was planned 
to attempt to force through over the flooded bush road prom- 
ised to relieve me of twice Chief Smith’s weight of outfit, 
including gun, cameras and films, which are always the 
worst risk in event of upset. 

I have never had an outfit better calculated to take care 
of itself upside down in a rapid than the one with which I 
pushed off from Prince Albert. About the only sinkables 
were the motor and a can of gasoline. Everything else but 
the. oars, a bailing bucket and my bed-roll had gone with 
the cars. The bed I had brought, partly because its weight 


was needed forward to balance the concentration of the 
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motor and my passenger in the stern, but principally to 
take advantage of the inflated rubber mattress to give 
buoyancy in case of a spill. Those several cubic feet of air, 
supplementing the two life-preserver seats, would float the 
overturned boat high enough to keep the motor from drag- 
ging on the boulders and banging to pieces. It was a happy 
inspiration to carry that mattress blown-up—one that I 
was to have occasion to thank my lucky star for before very 
long. 

For the first fifteen miles the river continued to meander 
through just such shallow, baffling channels as had pestered 
me all the way from Battleford to Prince Albert. Islands 
and bars obstructed at every turn, so that it was only by 
steady sounding and the most careful choice of course that 
I avoided wading and dragging. But where we came out 
of a winding side-chute above Cecil Ferry there was a swift 
purposeful current flowing in a single channel, and that 
was the end of my troubles with sandbars and shallows for 
the voyage. 

Narrowing rapidly between ever-heightening banks, the 
river now surged forward at a rate that lent good point to 
Chief Smith’s suggestion that it had taken the bit in its 
teeth and was bolting ahead for a long-deferred rendezvous 
with its mountain-born sister, the South Saskatchewan. The 
junction was just below the series of rapids which began 
at Cole Fall. 

Speaking of the storied Forks of the Saskatchewan 
started the Chief in a vein of reminiscence. There was a 
considerable area of rough and inaccessible country in the 
region of the Forks, he said, and up to a short time ago a 
small but very troublesome gang of French half-breed des- 
perados had operated from a well-concealed stronghold in 
one of the remote corners. They had become especially bold 
in their depredations during the late war through the lee- 
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way permitted as a consequence of the depletion of the 
police forces by army recruiting. 

This was starting like a good yarn, and in order to follow 
it better I muffled down the motor to a gentle purr. Tooling 
the tiller lines with my right hand, I leaned left elbow on 
the spray-hood and, with a backward-cocked ear and a 
forward-cocked eye, effected the best compromise possible 
under the circumstances between an absorbed listener and a 
careful navigator. Thus we ran on through six or eight 
of the short but increasingly swift stretches of broken water 
where the river surged over the boulders that had been 
brought down in the cavings of the lofty banks to left and 
right. 

With most of the midchannel rocks well submerged, I 
headed on down rapid after rapid without checking the 
motor, meantime holding the Chief to his story by iterated 
nods of understanding and ejaculations of appreciation and 
interest. When the soldiers came home from the war, it ap- 


peared, a number of them got together and decided to clean © 


up the gang of desperados at the Forks. Reckless after 
looking Death in the face for years on the battlefields of 
France and Flanders, the veterans made the fatal mistake 
of underrating the nerve of the men they had so lightly set 
out to capture. Advancing openly across a broad clearing, 
they called on the defenders of the besieged cabin to sur- 
render. 

At this juncture a sudden dropping away of the river 
ahead and a deeper-keyed roar from beyond the point of its 
disappearance gave no equivocal warning of a much heavier 
rapid than any we had run. Shutting the motor to half speed 
but without restraining the even flow of the story, I rose 
to my feet and took a carefully appraising survey of the 
broadening belt of tossing foam opening up as the boat 
drove on to the head of the descent. Now I could see the 
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whole length of it, with the spinning swirls chasing their 
tails around the rocky point beyond. 

“Steep and fairly rough,” I diagnosed mentally, “but 
straight and deep and quite without menace to anything but 
an overloaded canoe.” 

Leaving the motor buzzing along at half-speed, I resumed 
my seat and continued dividing my attention between the 
swift-running river and the smooth-running story. 

There was a bit more kick to that steep, noisy tumble of 
boulder-torn water than I had anticipated, but still noth- 
ing serious by way of threat. My featherweight canvas shal- 
lop, unhampered by a load, rode buoyantly as a cork. Only 
twice or thrice did the bow dive under green water, and each 
time the spray-hood flung off the wave like a swimming 
duck. Flung spray flew far behind us but little water came 
over the gunwales. It was just a fine exhilarating run. 

Between the head and the tail of that rapid the Chief 
gave terse but telling description of how the brave but care- 
less band of veterans, swept by a sudden volley from the 
rifles of the half-breeds cornered in the cabin, retreated in 
confusion with their dead and wounded. 

“Then we formed a posse in Prince Albert,” he continued, 
wiping the spray from his face and balancing against the 
wallowings of the boat as it swayed through the serpentining 
swirls thrown off by the point. “The thing had to be finished 
for good and all. A nest of vipers like that couldn’t be al- 
lowed to exist in a white man’s country. This time we went 
about the thing right. I got leave from the Mayor to. . . .” 

It was an absorbing yarn—so absorbing that I had not 
let the thread of it drop even when the top of a wave sliced 
off by the diving bow swatted me across the neck—but how 
it ended I never learned. As the boat shot round the bend the 
concrete wall of a half-completed dam loomed dead ahead, 
with a man on the beach above excitedly waving us in to 
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the right bank. There was the obstructed current piling up 
and pouring around the end of the barrier, just as it had 
been described to me, with a riffle of white water streaming 
across a boulder bar on the left. But what no one had men- 
tioned was that the smooth green chute running past the 
riverward end of the dam continued right on to a placid 
pool below with never a break. The drop was not over three 
or four feet in a hundred yards, with depth enough to float 
a steamer. Cole Fall was the rapid just above—and the 
Chief had not dropped a syllable of his narrative all the 
way through it! 

But what the menace of the waters had failed to effect 
was readily accomplished by mirth. Snickering all through 
lunch at every recollection of the amusing anti-climax, the 
Chief quite forgot to tell how the posse finally fared with 
the bandits at the Forks. 

The uncompleted dam at Cole Fall stands as an ironic 
memorial to an ambitious attempt by Prince Albert to pro- _ 
vide itself with cheap municipal power. With boom-time 
optimism the hopeful little city accepted at face value the 
estimate of an unqualified engineer that a hydroelectric 
plant could be constructed at the rapids of the Saskatche- 
wan for the comparatively insignificant sum of $700,000. 
(Doubtless boom-psychology was responsible for saddling 
this series of riffles with the wholly exaggerated and mislead- 
ing name of “Fall.”) Cheerfully bonding itself for this 
amount, building was started. Under inflated boom-time 
costs the money was all expended without making more 
than a substantial start on the costly project. 

Work was then stopped and the completed concrete wit 
was left to collect driftwood for a decade or more. That it 
has withstood the floods of this period at least proves that 
on the engineering side the construction was honestly done. 
That the project itself, indeed, is basically sound, would 
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seem to be indicated by the fact that one of the leading 
Canadian firms has recently offered to complete it for some- 
thing like $4,000,000. If power can be sold to Saskatoon, 
Moose Jaw, Regina and other communities within prac- 
ticable transmitting distance, there is no question but what 
such an expenditure would be fully justified. 

The cars had had a much rougher passage by the roads 
than had been ours by the river. Bump-spilled gasoline was 
the principal casualty, but as there was one more point at 
which I could replenish before jumping off into the no man’s 
land of swamps and muskeg above and below Cumberland 
Lake the loss was not serious at this time. Mrs. Smith had 
braved the punishing ride to watch her husband run Cole 
Fall, bringing a delectable lunch with which to celebrate 
the success of that stirring achievement. It tasted just 
as good as it would have had we earned it—especially the 
porter-house steaks, grilled over oaken coals, and a tin box 
of crispy Scotch shortbread, the remnants of which I shang- 
haied for my own commissary. 

The run past the dam proved even quieter than it looked. 
Most of the way, in fact, I let the boat drift side-on while 
I shouted belated directions for expressing on to The Pas 
a forgotten bag. The whole thing was really too tame and 
simple, I complained to myself, beginning to feel that I was 
being cheated out of the really lively action I had been led 
to expect this part of the river would offer. This is no way 
to express yourself about a river, even in thought, least- 
ways until you are all through using it and have solid 
ground under your feet. Spirited rivers resent that superior 
sort of contempt and the Saskatchewan was sensitive with 
the pride of long tradition. Its reply to the implied slam 
was sudden and savage—and almost convincing. 

Immediately below the Cole Fall dam the river swings 
into a series of letter “S” curves which continue all of the 
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next ten or fifteen miles to the junction with the South 
Saskatchewan. The bends have a remarkable uniformity. 
The longer legs are about a mile in length and run almost 
directly north or south, each pair being connected by a 
sharp “hairpin” turn curving from west to east through 
180 degrees. The banks—quite the highest and steepest I 
had seen on the river—appeared to have been formed by the 
cutting through of an ancient glacial moraine. These were 
still in process of being undermined and cut back at high 
water, the boulders from the slides forming a considerable 
rapid at the foot of each bend. 

Since there had been no warning of especial dangers lurk- 
ing in any of the rapids below Cole Fall, I began taking this 
noisy but apparently innocuous run of riffles just as they 
came. Far from apprehension, my only thought was one of 
gratitude for a current that was adding from seven to ten 
miles an hour to the speed of the motor. I had bowled along 
through three or four brawling stretches of white water, — 
when a suspicious dropping from sight of the river beyond 
the rim of the next belt of foam led me to muffle the motor 
and shut it down to half-speed. In spite of the greatly deep- 
ened roar of the tumbling river I was still without misgiv- 
ings. The sounding board of the heightened walls of the 
gorge seemed quite sufficient to account for the chestier note 
in the grind of the boulder-mill at the bend. 

Assuring myself that the concentration of so much water 
in what looked to be the narrowest place I had come to on 
the river would make for ample depth in the complete sub- 
mergence of any obstructions, I slid swiftly on toward where 
an undulant gray-green overpour marked the brink of the 
rapid. It was not until the somber tops of clinging bank- | 
side spruce started to appear where I had expected a 
smoothening river to begin emerging below that I realized 
that the descent, though short, must be very abrupt—quite 
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the kind of a place that common prudence would demand be 
carefully surveyed from the bank before running. Yes, it 
would undoubtedly be wisest to land and look the situation 
over. 

That sagacious decision, unfortunately, was arrived at a 
fraction of a second too late. Rocks and shallows on both 
sides made it impossible to run directly against either bank 
with the motor down, and by the time I had shut it off, raised 
the propeller by tilting and shipped the oars the boat was 
committed beyond recall to a course down the middle of 
the rapid. The face of the fall was not revealed until the 
bow had dipped to the suck of the down-shooting “V” at the 
top, when a swift glance over my shoulder discovered the 
source of the big noise. The main chute precipitated its 
solid stream squarely upon a huge half-submerged boulder, 
with the deflected flows sprawling through a nest of five 
or six smaller rocks immediately below. Except for these 
obstructions the channel was clear. 

Offhand, I should have said that odds were about twenty 
to one against any kind of a boat running through that 
boulder barrage without upsetting. On either side of the 
obstruction, however, were channels which—though shal- 
low, rough and white with foam—would have been quite 
practicable for a carefully handled boat. Since attempting 
to reach one of these after entering the main middle chute 
would have thrown the boat beam-on across the middle 
boulder, there was little comfort in the thought that the 
most casual advance survey would have revealed so simple 
_a solution of the problem. 

With the motor on the stern and the whole after section 
of the boat quite open, swinging bow to the current and 
dropping down face-first, in the way the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado rapids are run, was out of the question. The 
best I could do was to try to miss the big middle boulder 
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and trust to luck for the rest. Not daring to risk being 
clamped, limpet-like, upon the dome of that barrier by a 
side-on collision, I made only a quartering pull toward the 
right, and that was not enough to carry by. The port bow 
struck the right side of the boulder, and the boat clung for 
a dizzy instant with an upset hinging on which way the 
current swung the stern. I say current, because I have grave 
doubts as to whether my oars had much of anything to do 
with the matter. My right-hand oar kicked out of the row- 
lock when its flailing blade side-swiped the boulder, but it 
is just possible its mate may have exerted enough leverage 
to swing the balance to the side of peace and progress. 

In any event, the resilient bow nosed caressingly around 
the smooth face of the blocking boulder, dived down a three- 
or four-foot drop at a forty-five degree slant and barged 
into the turtle-backed humps of the rocks below. What fol- 
lowed happened too fast to leave much of any sequential 
trail of impression. The boat simply bumped through that | 
nest of boulders in about such a fashion as a salmon flops. 
through the rocks of an uncovering bar. The oars, slap- 
ping more air and rock than water, were quite useless. Noth- 
ing but luck—sheer unadulterated luck—kept the wallow- 
ing craft from hanging up sidewise and turning over. That 
it was a near squeeze once or twice was attested by the fact 
that the gunwales had dipped enough water to flood the 
bottom of the boat to the height of my shoe-tops. 

There was a stretch of short choppy waves below the 
boulders, but, with deepening water, these lengthened into 
billowing undulations and died out in a waltz of swirls and 
eddies. Thankful to my lucky star for piloting me through 
with nothing more than a wetting and a scare, I was still 
a good deal chagrined over my own culpable negligence in — 
deliberately walking into trouble with both eyes open. A 
mess-up at that particular time—so soon after leaving the 
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protective care of my solicitous Prince Albert friends— 
would have been particularly embarrassing. Too, loss of 
outfit would have been practically complete. Sinkables would 
have sought the bottom instantly at a point where dragging 
for them would have been impossible, while the swift cur- 
rent of the next hundred miles or so would have given a wide 
distribution to floatables. For a man, the rapid would have 
been a comparatively simple one to crawl out of—at the 
foot, of course. 

Landing to dump the water out of the boat, I took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity for a hasty glance over the 
ambushing rapid from terra firma. The patch of boulders 
obstructing the main channel showed several feet of un- 
covered rock from below, with water pouring over only in 
thin streaks. It looked quite unrunnable from that exposure, 
and no sensible person thus aware of the completeness of 
the barrier would have chanced it, especially with an open 
boat overloaded with loose gear. As I had sensed from mid- 
stream, the run could have been made in safety down either 
side, but only by putting in at the right places above. With 
three or four feet more water, the boulders in the middle 
would have been covered deeply enough to offer a straight 
chute over them much like that I had run in coming down 
Cole Fall. But at lower water it looked to me as though the 
whole rapid would offer a prohibitive risk for a heavily 
loaded canoe. Indeed, as I subsequently learned from trap- 
pers with whom I talked below, the line is usually resorted 
to here except at high water. I am inclined to think that 
many of the disasters that Prince Albert has chalked up 
against Cole Fall should be transferred to the account of 
this plainly more dangerous unnamed rapid. 

After that single lapse I tried never to let myself be lulled 
entirely to sleep again respecting the innocuousness of the 
Saskatchewan. A deeply offended river never forgets its 
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grudge, as I had good cause to know, and my levity about 
Cole Fall had been of a character calculated to awaken an 
implacable hatred. The narrowness of my escape from that 
first ambush would only make the setting of another the 
more certain. Doubtless it would be something different next 
attack (a river is never stumped for new tricks) ; and in the 
meantime it behooved me to refrain from playing into the 
enemy’s hand by putting into any rapids that were not suf- 
ficiently open-and-aboveboard to stand up and let a man 
see that it carried no concealed weapons. 

Of course I made the conventional propitiatory offering 
of an old shirt, but without much faith that it would do any 
good. Sometimes the old clothes sacrifice works in placating 
an offended river ; sometimes it does not. It is most effective 
when made at the same time the boat is launched on the first 
day of a voyage. That rite I had neglected to perform on 
pushing off from Edmonton, and now—with the sin of 
commission added to that of omission—there seemed little 
ground for hope that it was not too late. As the shirt was a 
discard I had been using to wipe the motor and swak water 
out of the bottom of the boat, the mollification sacrifice was 
not a costly experiment in any case. I have since thought, 
indeed, that this might have been the reason that it turned 
out so complete a dud. 

Wriggling snakewise between towering banks the river 
surged along on its downward course. One “S” curve fol- 
lowed another, each with a rapid booming its raucous chal- 
lenge at the sharpest angle of the bend. None of these was 
troublesome at the moment, but I thought I saw where one 
was going to be after the next spring flood had carried down 
a reinforcement for its boulder barrage from the toe of a 
heavy slide which had been precipitated riverward during 
the late storm. Some of the rounder rocks were already being 
bumped along the bottom, their jarring chunkity-chunk 
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communicating through the frame of the boat so that one 
became aware of it in spite of the popping of the motor. 
One seemed rather to feel the solid impact of the jolting 
than to hear it. 

The scars of fresh slides opened up from the head of 
every bend—narrow isosceles triangles of yellow earth, with 
their bases scoured by the river and their apices two or three 
hundred feet above among the precariously clinging pines. 
The heavy rains of the previous four days had softened and 
saturated the conglomerate walls until they were no longer 
stiff enough to hold so steep a face. Some had collapsed 
slowly and gently, as though trying to slink surreptitiously 
out of the picture without advertising their lack of back- 
bone. One slide that I passed was still in motion, giving a 
drunkenly reeling knot of young birches a dizzy ride at 
the rate of perhaps a foot a second. Some of the big spring- 
time slides, aided and abetted by avalanches, may have come 
down with a rush and a roar, but I was left with the im- 
pression that the action of recent slips was of about the 
tempo of a slow-motion picture. 

Between the swift current and the motor, my speed after 
pushing off from the foot of the bumpy rapid must have 
been at the rate of all of twenty miles an hour. With clear 
channels opening up through all of the rapids, I let the 
engine kick along wide open and concentrated my attention 
on keeping the boat in the deepest, swiftest, openest part 
of the river. With no chance to unroll and follow the map, I 
lost all count of distance. That I was within a dozen miles of 
the historic Forks of the Saskatchewan never entered my 
head until the narrow gorge through which I was speeding 
suddenly opened up to reveal a broad, sedate stream, spar- 
kling brightly in the sunshine, meandering in from the south. 
A moment later I shot out of the shadows into the sunlight 
and on to where what had come to the rendezvous as a clean, 
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high-minded maid of a river was being rolled and touseled 
and smeared across a muddy bar by the bleary-eyed, heavy- 
handed ruffian who had just tried to crack my head on the 
rocks in the canyon above. It wasn’t a fight; it wasn’t ex- 
actly a murder; it was just a meal. In a hundred yards the 
brute had trampled his victim down; in another hundred he 
had eaten her up. To all outward appearances there was 
nothing but North Saskatchewan left. Only from a broader 
girth and heavier tread could one have guessed what was 
under his belt. Not even Bluebeard could have disposed of 
a bride more smartly or expeditiously. 


os 


CHAPTER IV 
ROMANCE, A BEAR AND A SPILL 


Ir is easy to see how the first voyageurs up the Saskatche- 
wan gained the impression that the southern branch was 
the main tributary. Twice as broad at the junction as the 
closely gorged northern fork, the South Saskatchewan fol- 
lows the same general direction as that of the main river im- 
mediately below the meeting place. This gives the effect of 
a broad north-and-south-flowing river receiving the dis- 
charge of a lesser tributary from the west. 

Although the South Saskatchewan may be slightly longer 
than the North, and although its drainage basin may be 
somewhat greater in area, the fact that the northern branch 
carries the run-off from a considerably higher and wetter 
region gives it a much greater volume. That it is the domi- 
nant stream is instantly evident from the way it rolls up 
and obliterates the other where they come together. There- 
after—in just the same way that the Yellowstone impresses 
its character and cussedness upon the Missouri, and the 
Missouri in turn upon the Mississippi—it is the swift, roll- 
ing purposeful North Saskatchewan that continues on to 
Lake Winnipeg. And even though the mighty Nelson which 
carries the drainage of Winnipeg to Hudson Bay is crystal- 
line in its clarity, it still. has a heave and a hurl and a 
swaggering surge to it that could only have been inherited 
from the great lake’s mountain-born feeder from the west. 

All of the early traders prophesied a great future for the 
Forks of the Saskatchewan. Men thought of trade routes in 
terms of waterways in those days, which seemed to lend 


reason to their contention that a great city should grow up 
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where the two main draining streams of the western plains 
united. Even Captain (later General Sir) William Francis 
Butler wrote as late as 1870 that one of the principal cities 
of the North American continent would arise here. He was 
even wider of his mark than the numerous foreign visitors 
of the earlier half of the previous century who were certain 
that the metropolis of the United States would be located 
at the junction of the Ohio and the Mississippi. Cairo, 
though far from being even a potential metropolis, is at 
least a city ; for many miles from the Forks of the Saskatch- 
ewan there is not a name on the map. So far as I can re- 
call, indeed, there was not even a cabin in sight from the 
river. General Butler’s fine description of what he called 
“The Grand Forks of the Saskatchewan” as he saw them 
sixty years ago might have been written today. 


“Two hundred feet above water level, the narrow tongue 
of land rises over the junction of the two Saskatchewan 
rivers. Bare and level at the top, its scarped front descends 
like a wall to the rivers; but land-slip and the wear of time 
have carried down to a lower level the loose sand and earth 
of the plateau, and thickly clustering along the northern 
face, pines, birch, and poplar shroud the steep descent. It 
is difficult to imagine a wilder scene than that which lay 
beneath this projecting point. 

“From north-west and from south-west two broad rivers 
roll their waters into one common channel, two rivers deep 
furrowed below the prairie level, curving in great bends 
through tree-fringed valleys. One river has travelled through 
eight hundred miles of rich rolling landscape; the other 
has run its course of nine hundred through waste and soli- 
tudes; both have had their sources in mountain summits 
where the avalanches thundered forth to solitude the tid- 
ings of their birth. And here at this point, like two lives, 
which, coming from a distance, are drawn together by some 
mysterious sympathy, and blended into one are henceforth 
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to know only the final separation, these rivers roll their 
current into one majestic stream, which, sinking into a deep 
gorge, sweeps eastward through an unbroken pine forest. 
As yet no steam-boat furrows the deep water; no whistle 
breaks the sleeping echoes of these grim scarped shores; the 
winding stream rests in voiceless solitude, and the summer 
sun goes down beyond silent river reaches, gleaming upon a 
virgin land.” 


There was a curious coincidence in connection with my 
passing of the Forks of the Saskatchewan. Almost three 
years to a day previously, making noonday halt to rest our 
pack train on the divide between the Bow and the Bear, I 
had set up my portable radio and, among other stations, 
brought in Saskatoon. Wheat quotations were rattled off, 
and there were a few optimistic words about the prospects 
for the crop under harvest. A glance at our map revealed 
that the Bow ran down to join the South Saskatchewan, 
that the Bear flowed to the North Saskatchewan, while we 
were receiving a radio message from a city situated on the 
banks of the former river not a great distance above where 
the two came together. 

Now, drifting below the Forks after by bumpy ride down 
from Cole Fall, I set up a radio again—this time on the 
seat of my boat. Again I picked up Saskatoon, and again 
the word was of wheat. But now there was no note of op- 
timism in the announcement. On the contrary, a voice of 
deep concern recited the incalculable damage that had been 
inflicted upon crops from the torrential rains of the pre- 
vious four days, concluding with a forecast which indicated 
that another general storm was about to break upon the 
wheat belt. The resumption of the already backward har- 
vesting would probably be delayed for many days. I could 
almost sense the gloom that this announcement of further 
rains was bringing into thousands of anxious homes. Per- 
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haps it was just as well the forecast could extend over but 
twenty-four hours instead of as many days, for that in- 
terminable series of storms was only just getting started. 

A few miles below the Forks it looked for a space as 
though I had stumbled flat-footed upon the Golden Train of 
Romance. Attracted by the report of a rifle to a gesticulat- 
ing figure in khaki upon the right bank, I put in to discover 
an extraordinarily pretty girl in a green Robin Hood hat 
and hiking breeches. She had wandered a long way from 
her horse (tied at the rim of the plateau somewhere) in 
trying to trail a wounded moose (knew I was the kind that 
wouldn’t tell the Game Warden), but thought that if I 
would land her at the mouth of a certain gully a couple of 
miles downstream she could find her way out. Seating her 
in the stern on a life-preserver, I drifted on with tilted 
motor to the end that so delectable an interlude should not 
be over too quickly. 

It was on the tip of my tongue to ask about the location 
of the stronghold of the bandit gang which Chief Smith 
had told me of, but it just didn’t happen to be the day for 
my tongue to wag. Inside of the first mile I had been in- 
formed that my passenger taught school at a place called 
Prestfoss, over near the Cumberland Indian Reservation 
(just for fun of course—really had private means—father 
retired Army man—lived in Victoria) ; that she had nursed 
in the War, been up in an aeroplane, down in a submarine 
and out in a destroyer; that she had been Society Editor of 
a Vancouver paper (which was all that prevented her from 
entering and winning its Beauty Contest), and that she 
was now negotiating with Hollywood to have her life-story 
filmed for the Movies. 

That was a good deal to crowd into one mile, but the 
whole formidable bulk of it weighed as no more than a straw 
in the balance against her announcement, somewhere about 
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the beginning of the second mile, that she was a Poetess of 
Nature—and of Love. “Simple little things,” she admitted 
modestly, “but straight from the heart.” Would I care to 
have her write one for me—and autograph it? I would. 
Well, how would the margin of the map do then? That was 
something I would be sure not to throw away. Of course it 
would have to be something she had already written. She was 
a bit too tired to respond to the inspiration of the moment, 
great as it was. 

Here follows the poem, transcribed verbatim from the 
greasy marge of the map which I did not throw away. 


TO A VAGABOND 


But half of me is woman grown: 
The other half is child. 

But half my heart loves quiet ways: 
The other half is wild. 

And so to hear your gypsy song 
I dare not come again: 

Tomorrow, when the twilight falls, 
Your voice will lure in vain. 


For all of you is vagabond, 
And all of you is free: 

Your feet still roam the winding trails 
That now are strange to me. 

My gypsy feet are captive held 
Within a garden-space, 

Since I renounced the whole wide world 
For one beloved face. 


The lines of the poem were suggested by an episode in 
her own life, she explained. She had always had a weakness 
for vagabonds, it seems. There was something about them. 
. . . Trying my best not to look self-conscious, I responded, 
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as any discriminating dilettante would have done under the 
circumstances, by insisting that such flowers of verse must 
no longer be allowed to waste their sweetness on the desert 
air, or such a poetess to hide her fire under a bushel of 
wheat. I would put her in touch with my literary agents in 
New York or London; or directly with my publisher if she 
preferred. I would write to every editor I knew; nay, I 
would wire. The matter was too urgent for the delays of 
the post. 

Further details were arranged over afternoon tea, brewed 
on a bankside camp fire at the mouth of her guiding gully. 
The girl had a spacious appetite for a poetess, but I ex- 
cused it as due to the Diana-like chase after the wounded 
stag. As I think of it now, the way she gulped all the 
Scotch shortbread and cream and strawberry jam I had 
salvaged from Mrs. Smith’s Cole Fall picnic should have 
made me suspicious. But I was too dazzled by beauty— 
—especially that of those lilting lines ‘To a Vagabond”— 
to be capable of cold-blooded judgment. “Seeing golden” 
—that was it. As a Nature Poet’s crown of Nature Poetry, 
her lithe figure was silhouetted against a saffron sunset 
cloud as she waved me good-by from the rim of the plateau. 
It was just an ordinary common or garden deer-path by 
which she had climbed out, but to me it was “The Golden 
Trail of Romance.” Or such it was for a little while, per- 
haps I should add. 

The only wire-head I touched for many days was at 
Nipawin, and when I tried to storm that office to rush my 
news to the outside world the operator was taking his Sun- 
day holiday. Two days later, in a ranger’s cabin fifty miles 
down the river, I came across a stack of old newspapers. 
In one of them was a column of short poems bearing the al- 
luring title of “From the Golden Books.” Number One was 
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to say this was not the name appended to the autographed 
edition on my map. 

The girl— Oh, probably a romantic daughter of parents 
that had not always been farmers, and who had seen many 
movies and perhaps spent a summer on Puget Sound, and 
who would probably end by eloping with a novelty drum- 
mer. One must grant her a flair for picking good verse, 
however—to say nothing of easy marks. Doubtless she will 
be heard of again, probably flying the Atlantic. She is quite 
the sort that would beg a lift from a mail pilot into Cheyenne 
and then induce him to head for Timbuctoo or Bagdad with- 
out refilling. 

That night my grub-supply suffered further severe loss 
from the visit of another marauder, though on this occasion 
I flatter myself that I came off personally rather more 
creditably than in the affair of the afternoon. Running with 
the deep, swift current until it was almost dark, I landed 
and made camp on a clean-washed beach where a clear 
spring of icy coldness burst out from the bank above. Some 
broad depressions in the soft sand where I stepped ashore 
I took to be moose tracks, but, in a rush to get supper 
started, did not examine them with a flashlight. As the 
sky was but slightly overcast, I did not bother to put up my 
tent. My rifle, as usual, was laid within arm’s reach, pro- 
tected from the dew with a corner of the, big tarpaulin 
covering my bed. Geese had been nosing around mornings 
on the bars above Prince Albert and a lucky pot-shot into 
a flock had once brought me a change of breakfast fare. 
Perhaps the miracle might happen again. For systematic 
hunting I had no time to spare, the rifle only being along 
on the chance that I might need it to keep from going 
hungry in the ill-mapped wilderness through which the 
river flowed beyond Nipawin. 

It was not more than an hour or two after turning in 
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that I was awakened by a rattling of tin dishes. As soon as 
my eyes were rubbed open there was no doubt about the 
cause of the disturbance. The bulky form outlined against 
the gleaming surface of the river was unmistakable. A bear, 
probably frequenting the neighborhood on account of the 
heavily fruited blueberries I had seen along the bank above, 
had been drawn to the camp by the smell of cooking. The 
canvas covering the grub-box against rain interposing a 
negligible barrier, a porterhouse steak had been gobbled and 
a jar of honey upset. It was the racket made in trying to 
lap and claw this saccharine tidbit out of the box that had 
put a period to my beauty sleep. 

There were two reasons why I was reluctant to shoot. 
With no use for tough meat and a summer hide, I did not 
want to kill the bear; while, realizing that it might well be 
a pugnacious young grizzly or a mean-tempered cinnamon, 
I did not want to precipitate the midnight mélée that might 
give him a chance to kill me. So, first taking the precau- 
tion of retrieving my thirty-thirty and pumping a car-_ 
tridge up from the magazine, I tried to shoo the intruder 
away with a salvo of blood-curdling whoops—but if any 
blood curdled as the echoes reverberated through the canyon 
it was not that of the bear. The rattling in the box ceased 
for a few moments as he raised his head, immediately to re- 
sume when—evidently deciding that there was more bark 
than bite in the “Big Noise”—he bent it again to whoof 
after honey. 

Since the brute would not listen to reason there was noth- 
ing to do but resort to physical persuasion. The only throw- 
ables within arm-sweep were a pair of hobnailed boots and 
a frying-pan. I tried the boots first and—so far as any 
checking of the noisy nuzzling was concerned—missed. The 
skillet sailed to better effect. It produced a snort and snarl, 
followed by a scrambling retreat of all of three or four feet. 
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But when I saw the shadowy form advance, put down its 
head, sniff, and then begin licking the grease out of the 
schooling missile, I lost patience. There was only one thing 
to do with a bear like that, and I did it. He had ruined my 
rest and was destroying my grub. Sleep was out of the ques- 
tion as long as the ursuline insolence continued. I had made 
clear my displeasure both vocally and by the most obvious 
sign language. Now he had to take the consequences of his 
unreason. 

Considering that I could not see my rifle sights and could 
only adumbrate the outline of my mark without being sure 
of the angle of stance, it was a very creditable shot. There 
was no need of repeating it. The dark mass settled down in 
a heap with hardly a cough. If there was any kicking or 
twitching I could not observe the movement in the darkness. 
Still covering with my rifle I went over and turned my flash- 
light upon it. My apprehensions had been groundless. In- 
stead of the grizzly I had feared there was only the battle- 
scarred body of a very ancient and decrepit he black bear. 
It was a sizable brute for its kind, but one, withal, that a 
trapper sapient of the proper technique would probably 
have hustled out of the way by the tail and the scruff of the 
neck. I am rather inclined to think that partial deafness and 
blindness may have been responsible for its failure to give 
ground when I shouted and threw things at it. I found no 
mark of collar to indicate that it had been raised a pet. 

The next disturbance of the night was less easily disposed 
of. It came just at daybreak in the form of any icy blast 
which, after blowing my bed wide open, showered my de- 
fenceless anatomy with needles of stinging sleet. The storm 
I had heard forecast over the radio was arriving on schedule. 
As I could not very well get wetter on the river than in a 
tentless camp on the wind-swept beach, I tumbled into boots, 
slicker and sou’wester, packed everything I could under the 
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sprayhood of the boat and shoved off. As both meat and fur 
of the dead bear were quite worthless I could only leave the 
body of the luckless old veteran where it had fallen on the 
beach. 

That which followed was one of the most punishing days 
of my river experience. It is always difficult to judge the 
direction of a wind from the depths of a gorge. The fact 
that the river was heading purposefully southward from 
the point at which I had camped led me to the all-too-hasty 
assumption that the northerly gale was going to be more 
of a help than a hindrance. Having already had one map 
pulped and torn to pieces while trying to study it in the 
wind and rain, I was reluctant to take a chance of losing the 
sheet covering the present section of my route. Had I con- 
trived a glimpse under cover of the spray-hood of the boat 
before starting, I would have seen that the river swung back 
to its northeasterly course inside of six or eight miles and 
that it kept that general direction until it lost itself in 
Cumberland Lake, two hundred miles or more away. By the © 
time that this important fact had been discovered it was 
also apparent that a wind which I had reckoned as coming 
from west of north was really sweeping down from the 
northeast. That meant I was about to face a head wind of 
from forty to fifty miles an hour, with only the shortest 
stretches of relief where bends permitted a course not di- 
rectly into the teeth of the gale. 

The first four or five miles with the wind astern went 
swimmingly. Letting the boat drift, I managed to coax 
enough action out of a “‘canned-heat” stove to boil coffee 
and fry a couple of eggs. Then I started the motor, pulled 
on a poncho over my slicker, wrapped a canvas around my 
feet and settled down for what I hoped would be a speedy - 
run to Nipawin Ferry, about fifty miles ahead as the river 
ran. Nipawin was the outpost of settlement, and I planned 
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to stop over a day there to get what information I could 
and tune up for the dive into the comparatively unknown be- 
yond. 

With the sleety rain tending to become rather lighter as 
daylight increased, I made fairly good weather of it until 
the river had completed two sides of its big southerly loop 
and begun to swing north again. Knowing that Fort La 
Corne—the only present-day survivor of the old Saskatche- 
wan chain—was back but a mile or two from this bend, I 
was keeping a sharp lookout for a possible river landing at 
which the boat could be left while I climbed out for a glimpse 
of the historic Hudson’s Bay post on the site of which some 
sort of trading is said to have been carried on since the time 
of the Verendryes. 

If Fort La Corne still maintained any sort of approach 
to the river all view of it was cut off by the cloud of flying 
water that deluged the boat the instant I came round the 
lee of the bank which had been sheltering it from the unob- 
structed sweep that the gale was having down the long 
northerly reach beyond. Torn by the full force of the wind 
blowing against a six-mile current, the surface of the river 
was white with breaking wave as far as the eye could see. 
This was a mile or more until the bow banged into the first 
wave; after that visibility did not extend far beyond the 
almost unbroken splashes of water driving back over the 
spray-hood. 

I shut off the engine after the first dive, only to find 
that the wind blew the boat back against the current at 
three or four miles an hour. Not even by the use of the oars 
could I keep it from losing ground. A few minutes of ex- 
perimenting with the motor revealed that when this was run 
fast enough to make headway against the waves water came 
over faster than I could get rid of it. Only by running in 
close under banks, where the slower current gave the wind 
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less chance to tear it to pieces, was I able to make any prog- 
ress. This was a risky course, both because of the danger of 
getting in the way of falling trees or caving banks and be- 
cause the wind-whipped water made it difficult to locate and 
avoid submerged obstructions. With an utterly miserable 
camp the only alternative, however, I still preferred to run 
the risks of navigation in the hope of winning through to 
cover at the end of the day. 

A log of the next twelve hours would have been an in- 
terminable record of dodging from one bank to the other, 
gaining ground in protected water, losing it in the open 
crossings, with now and then a heartening spurt of a half 
mile or so where one of the infrequent southerly loops 
brought the wind astern. Many a snag was bumped by 
boat or motor, but never hard enough to do harm. Water 
was dipped up at every collision and spray was coming over 
all the time, but neither accumulated faster than I could 
bail with the one hand that was usually free for emergency 
operations. Nor was I especially wet or cold. My overlap- 
ping layers of waterproofs kept rain and spray off most 
of my hide, while continuous physical action maintained 
temperature. With plenty of raisins and chocolate ready to 
hand, I did not even miss a noonday halt for lunch. 

As closely as I could reckon from the sodden mass of 
pulp which had been my map, I had covered a good half of 
the distance to Nipawin Ferry by twelve o’clock. The only 
thing bordering on a mishap in all that time chanced when, 
getting up to shut off the engine as it bumped a submerged 
log, the wind blew my poncho over my head and very nearly 
toppled me overboard before I regained an upset balance. 
In suggesting to my mind what a handicap a poncho over 
the head or dragging around the arms would be to a man. 
swimming in rough water, the incident served a useful pur- 
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pose. I flung it aside after that. With a slicker and a kapok 
life-jacket there was no real need of it anyhow. 

Further comedy was provided at a long but only mod- 
erately swift rapid into which I headed about three in the 
afternoon. Large round-topped boulders were sticking up 
every here and there, with others just uncovering. Or 
perhaps I should say that these were being covered again, 
for the river, swollen by the rains of the previous week, was 
just beginning a steady rise which continued for many days. 
Below these partially submerged rocks was the usual de- 
pressed whirlpool, with its waters spinning back against the 
obstruction above. 

To reduce the chance of collision, I shut off and tilted the 
motor as soon as I was well over the brink of the rapid, 
hoping that the seven- or eight-mile current and my oars 
would be enough to carry the boat down without it. This 
they did through the first fast water at the head, but where 
the rounding of a slight bend exposed the boat to the full 
force of the wind it was suddenly swung and hustled gently 
but firmly back into the eddy below a boulder which had 
been passed a few moments before. Deprived of the down- 
ward impulse of the current the instant it touched the tail 
of the eddy, upstream speed of the runaway shallop was 
accelerated, with the result that, in spite of all I could do 
with the oars, it was presently laying its port gunwale lovy- 
ingly against the cheek of the rock and slicing a three-feet- 
wide swath out of the waterfall pouring over from above. 

Left to itself that thirsty tub of canvas would have been 
drinking yet; or at least it would have staid there until it 
filled, which would have taken about three or four minutes. 
Vigorous fending with the oars shoved it out far enough to 
let the miniature cataract discharge beyond the gunwale. 
Then, by working back a few feet, I brought it to a point 
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where only the deflecting spray-hood interposed when the 
wind drove it back to its cheeking caresses with the rock. 
That was the best I could do for it with oars: any attempt to 
pull downstream was blocked by the buffetings of the wind, 
every move to work upstream by the weight of the solid 
green jets pouring around either side of the boulder. 

Without a motor I cannot see how that stalemate could 
have been broken until either the wind eased off or the boat 
chafed through against the rock and went to the bottom. 
With plenty of water under the keel, getting out was only 
a matter of starting the motor. This was considerably com- 
plicated by the fact that the boat slipped back and laid its 
open gunwale under the falling water just as soon as I 
stopped fending with an oar. Nor was starting an outboard 
under an almost solid mass of icy rain and spray an opera- 
tion lightly to be courted. Indeed, I should not have been en- 
tirely cheerful facing the situation with anything less ready 
on the spark than my well-tried little Elto. Prodding the 
boat away from the rock with awkward jabs of an oar held — 
in my right hand, there only remained the left for spinning 
the flywheel. It was the first time I ever tried starting save 
with the dexter paw. It took some jiggering to get the hang 
of the thing, but at the first solid flip against compression 
the answering staccato of popping was followed by a for- 
ward leap that promptly put an end to the impasse by driv- 
ing the boat out into the full downward sweep of the cur- 
rent. Shutting down to quarter-speed I ran on through to 
the foot of the rapid before landing on a bar to get rid es 
shipped water. 

There are certain kinds of mishaps to lone travelers . 
which, in spite of the discomforts or dangers involved, have _ 
enough of the element of the ludicrous to make them funny, _ 
if only in retrospect. Getting down in deep mud or snow 
with a heavy pack, or tied up in a double bowknot under in- 
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terlocked ski, are the kind of things I mean. Being held 
prisoner in such an eddy or whirlpool as that from which 
I had just escaped is another example. If one has enough of 
a sense of humor, or is not too wet or cold or tired, he can 
raise a chuckle or two over his own discomfiture even at the 
time. But over the next little mess that was brewed for me 
that breezy day I never was able to wax facetious, either 
during or after the event. 

Steady plugging for another hour had carried me to and 
through a long boulder-peppered riffle marked on the map 
as Cadotte Rapid. There was just enough current here to 
carry me along against the wind without the motor. Half- 
way down the rapid I caught transient glimpse of a cabin, 
apparently deserted, high up on the left bank. That was 
the first structure built by human hands I had seen since 
leaving Cole Fall. From Prince Albert on the sway of the 
wilderness had been almost unbroken. 

In the slower water below Cadotte it was necessary to run 
the motor again to make headway through the wallow of 
waves kicked up by the wind, and to keep from engulfment 
by these I worked over and began dodging along the eddies 
under the steep right bank. Here, as at many other places 
above, the saturated earth had been sliding, bringing down 
with it many birch, poplar and pine which, still held by their 
roots, clothed the water’s edge with a ragged fringe of 
trunks and foliage. It was largely the drag of these trailing 
tops in the current which broke up the rhythm of the 
waves and made for smoother going. 

At a slide so fresh that its dissolving gravel was still dis- 
coloring the water below with a broadening syath of yellow- 
brown I had to turn out sharply to avoid the trunks of a 
horizontal mass of poplars swaying wildly ts-the wash of 
the current. Had I been a half second earlier or later I 
could probably have dodged the descent of the sixty-foot 
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spruce whose undermined roots let it down on the inter- 
vening watch-tick. The next instant the boat, carried 
beam-on against the barrier, hove its upstream gunwale 
under, filled, half-righted and then hung for a space while 
it made up its mind as to whether it would hurdle over or 
dive under the blocking trunk. I, of course, yielding to the 
impulse of gravity, spilled out. 

Although it did not occur to me at the time, I have since 
thought that there were two or three rather fortunate cir- 
cumstances in connection with that mix-up—things which 
if ordained very differently would have made disaster about 
one hundred per cent complete. One was that the falling tree 
did not strike the boat squarely amidships with its solid 
trunk instead of on the bow with the ends of its upper 
branches; another that I was wearing a kapok life-jacket; 
a third that my inflated rubber mattress was jammed solidly 
under the spray-hood. 

Without the lift of the life-preserver my tumble over- 
board would undoubtedly have carried me under so deeply 
that I could not have come up again before being swept be- 
neath the tangle of prostrate trees and driftwood lining 
the bank. The same thing would have happened to the boat 
had it been struck a solid blow by the tree, or if it had not 
had the buoying effect of the several cubic feet of air in my 
bed just where it would do the most good. The two air- 
chamber seats, designed to cope with a still-water swamp- 
ing, floated the stern of the boat just awash, but something 
more was needed to hold the bow high enough to keep it 
from being forced under the trees by the surge of the cur- 
rent. So far as I myself was concerned (barring some sort 
of arboreal entanglement), I would probably have been 
rolled out below with nothing worse than half a lungful 
of water to get rid of; but of the boat and its load there 
would not have been much to salvage. 
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Without wasting time on a thanksgiving pean at the 
moment, I concentrated effort upon keeping the boat on an 
even keel and gradually working it out toward the clear 
water beyond what had been the topmost branches of the 
blocking spruce. Climbing up by the caving under-cut bank 
was impossible. The only chance of saving the outfit was 
through getting it out into the open river and drifting down 
with it to bar where a landing could be effected for re- 
conditioning operations. 

What with my legs being continually jackknifed under 
the boat by the force of the current, that was a precarious 
bit of crabbing. I had made almost far enough to swing 
clear when the tree, as though unwilling to let its prey slip 
so easily from its clutches, tore loose the last of its tethering 
roots and swam off with me and the boat in its arms. Of 
course it had to roll over three or four times to shake free 
of cumbering dirt and establish equilibrium. While this was 
going on I was rather hard put to keep clear of the Dutch 
Windmill action of the revolving roots, but once it steadied 
I found the thick mass of branches a welcome protection 
against the lash of the gale-driven waves. In the end it fur- 
nished substantial if involuntary help by grounding on the 
head of a bar past which I would otherwise have been swept 
by the current. This happened, most opportunely, just 
above a bend where the set of the river was again into an 
under-cut bank at which I could hardly have avoided being 
hung up among trees and drift in much the same way as had 
happened before. 

The rest was just a matter of dragging the boat out on 
the bar, emptying and draining it. Damages were astonish- 
ingly slight. Almost nothing of importance had been lost 
and little save the stuff in the grub-box injured. Cameras 
and films were dry in watertight bags; also clothes. With no 
dry wood for a fire, it was a bit chilly shifting togs on the 
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bar; but the change was not any the less welcome. Screw- 
top cans had kept water out of the gasoline. The motor 
coughed and spit until the last of the moisture was worked 
out of it, but was hitting as evenly as ever at the end of five 
minutes’ running. 

Nipawin Rapids, roaring in the bottom of a mile-long 
gorge directly open to the full sweep of the storm, was white 
as a toboggan-slide and almost as bumpy. I did the best I 
could by avoiding the rocks which stuck up and taking my 
chances in running over the others. After escaping from the 
mess under that caving bank a few boulders more or less— 
as long as they were in open water—had few terrors. 
Two or three times muffled “pings” told that the propeller 
had kissed rock, but only a perfunctory forward dip by 
the tank of the tilted motor contributed visual evidence. 

The next rapid had no name on the map, but it occurred 
on the reverse of a hairpin bend that gave the river a two- 
mile reach running almost due south. Kicked by wind, cur- - 
rent and motor, I raced down that at all of twenty miles 
an hour, only to double another bend that disclosed the 
river apparently following a parallel of longitude straight 
for the North Pole. And direct from Old Boreas himself 
came that frigid blast which, not content with turning the 
sleety rain to snow, was making a methodical and calcu- 
lated attempt to roll the river into a ball and tumble it back 
up the canyon. 

Only the certainty that Nipawin Ferry was not far away 
now kept me from giving up and making camp at such 
shelter as I could find at the head of that wind-ravaged 
reach. Shy of the banks after my run-in with the fallen 
tree, I barged to the attack right down the middle of the 
channel and fought it out as best I could. Full speed was 
impossible without courting sudden burial, but I did not 
-shut down a notch more than was necessary to keep the — 
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waves from combing over green and solid. Flipping out 
what water I could with a bailing tin, I let the rest accumu- 
late. Fortunately there were no rocks or bars; or, if there 
were, I did not hit any of them. 

That Poleward-pointing reach of river was just about 
five miles long. My painful rate of progress may be judged 
by the fact that I was over an hour and a half in putting it 
astern. When a sharp bend to the east brought a buffering 
wall to soften the force of the gale, there was the cable of the 
Nipawin Ferry shrilling an exolian note of welcome as it 
rocked in the wind. 

Two men ran down to take my line as I swung round and 
came up against the current to a landing below the moored 
ferryboat. One was a weasel-quick little chap of about five 
feet four; the other a towering blond giant of six feet five. 
The small man introduced himself as Kilgour, the ferryman, 
and the other as Ole, his assistant. 

“They had a phone in Nipawin you were on the way,” he 
said, “so we’ve been watching for you. There’s a warm 
place to sleep in my toolhouse at the top of the hill. And, 
if you’ve not had supper, p’raps you’d like to nibble at the 
roast goose Ole’s new bride has just about got done to a 
turn.” 

And so the chapter has a happy ending; but—what a 
whale of a day that had been! 


CHAPTER V 
MOOSE, STURGEON AND CAVIAR 


Boatine the last two hundred and fifty miles of the Sas- 
katchewan above Lake Winnipeg presents far more dif- 
ficult navigational problems today than it did a hundred 
years ago. In the times of Verendrye, Hearne, Mackenzie, 
Franklin and right on up to about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century the river flowed through practically all of 
this distance in a single channel that was divided only by 
frequent low islands. Many maps of the latest issue repre- 
sent it as following such a course at the present day, al- 
though it has been sixty or seventy years since even a canoe 
could follow the old channel except at flood season. When 
this channel was blocked by driftwood and silt the min 
flow of the river was deflected through innumerable marshes, 
swamps, sloughs and shallow ponds northward to Lake 
Cumberland. Here, for three-quarters of a century, has 
been going on a process of flooding and filling somewhat 
similar to that taking place in the interlocking deltas where 
the Peace and the Athabaska discharge into the lake of 
the latter name. 

An engineer of the Canadian Geological Survey assured 
me in all seriousness that the Saskatchewan above and 
through the upper end of Cumberland Lake was considered 
“lost” so far as surveying was concerned, and that it might 
be a hundred years or more before it found itself sufficiently 
to make it worth while to attempt to fix it upon a map. 
What he meant, of course, was that the changes from one 
season to the next were so great that a map would be ob- 


solescent before it could be printed. He pointed out that 
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the three-miles-to-the-inch sheets which I carried showed 
the conjectural courses of the river in this region only in 
dotted lines, and that they were much in error in indicating 
any continuous flow of water through the ancient channel 
south of Lake Cumberland. 

How baffling a task it was going to be trying to find my 
way through this maze to wlere the drainage of Cumber- 
land Lake finally formed a new and united Saskatchewan 
became evident when I attempted to get a bit of first-hand 
information on this region during my stay in Prince Albert. 
Of a half-dozen men—trappers, traders, hunters and lum- 
berjacks—who claimed to have worked their way down by 
water, no two filled in the blank spaces on my maps with any 
similarity of detail. One was urgent in advising that I leave 
the Saskatchewan and avoid Lake Cumberland entirely by 
following the winding but (according to his claim) con- 
tinuous Sipanok Channel to the Carrot River, by which I 
could then boat down to The Pas. Another thought that 
the maze could be dodged by entering the old Saskatchewan 
channel and portaging the obstructed points. Three or four 
others tried to map a way through the network, but ended 
—by agreeing that the best plan would be to keep trying 
to follow the main set of the current, turning back and 
making a new start wherever I got into a blind lead. This 
should carry me on to the open lake in the end, they said, 
at the same time pointing out that great care should be 
taken against the loss of boat or outfit, as getting out on 
foot through the swamps and muskeg was quite impossible. 

A guide was plainly the simplest solution of the difficulty, 
but, with the Indians all living on or about Cumberland 
Lake, the chance of finding any on the upper side of the 
delta area appeared to be rather remote until fall trapping 
started. Under the circumstances the best I could do was to 
try to take advantage of the courteous offer of the Director 
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of the Saskatchewan Bureau of Forestry to detach the 
ranger from the station of the lower river to see me through 
to Lake Cumberland. The man had a cabin at Tobin Rapids, 
forty miles below Nipawin, and when not there was usually 
patrolling somewhere in a red canoe driven by an Elto 
motor. That sounded encouraging—provided I could find 
the ranger and present the letter from his chief. 

Nipawin is the last outpost of cultivation on the Saskatch- 
ewan. The name was originally borne by an old trading 
post located close to the present Nipawin Rapid, but was 
subsequently borrowed for the ambitious little argicultural 
community founded five miles to the northeast. Here a broad 
plain of great fertility attracted the same type of adven- 
turous settlers who flocked to the Peace ahead of the rail- 
way, and with ultimate prospects of as rich a reward. A 
young lawyer and war veteran by the name of McKay, who 
had not let the loss of a leg interfere with his pioneering, 
drove me for hours through such fields of wheat as one 


rarely sees save on the new lands of Canada. Damage from | 


the rain was already great, threshing was at a standstill, 
but hope for the future was unquenched. The railway was 
about to bridge the river and push on north. That would 
not only open up a rich mineral country but would also fur- 
nish a shorter and more favorable route to Hudson Bay 
than the present line building from The Pas. Your real 
pioneer settlement thrives on adversity. 

Kilgour, the Nipawin ferryman, was a versatile genius 
capable of constructing anything from a cigar-box fiddle 
to a trolley-car that ran on the ferry cable and could be 
hauled back and forth during ice-jams by power trans- 
mitted from his ancient Ford. He proved useful in contriv- 
ing several gallons of extra gasoline storage for me against 
the expected fuel famine in the mazes of the Cumberland 
swamps. They had a belated wedding supper fo®*the as- 
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sistant ferryman and his doll-like slip of a bride the night 
before I left. Big Ole claimed that he could hold his flower- 
faced better half (or rather fourth or fifth, if one would be 
exact about comparative weights) at arm’s length, and al- 
most did it. The gigantic lumberjack and the diminutive 
blonde were stepping a Red River jig on the front porch to 
the tune of Kilgour’s fiddle when I came over to say good-by 
in the morning. 

The northeast gale which had buffeted so mercilessly two. 
days previously was lying in ambush for me as soon as I 
took to the river again. Occasional short dips to the south 
gave a few minutes’ respite now and then, but with the 
general course still holding northerly I found myself waging 
another slap-banging battle with wind and waves. As I could 
no longer afford to waste gasoline pushing water and atmos- 
phere, I began scanning the banks before long for a shel- 
tered place at which I could tie up and wait until the op- 
position became less violent. A non-belligerent chase after 
a frightened moose which popped like a jack-in-the-box 
over the bank a few yards ahead of the boat lured me past 
a friendly circle of silver birch, but proved to my advantage 
in the end when another half mile opened up the clearing 
and buildings of a deserted lumber camp. With four or five 
inches of water already slushing around in the boat and 
the wind tending to augment rather than to weaken in force, 
I was only too glad to run in and moor to the single log that 
remained from what had once been a protecting boom. 

The old Ruthenian watchman, glad of anything to break 
his solitary vigil, received me with open arms and hustled 
me up to the cook-shack for coffee. His dog, a sort of a 
scrub collie, was equally friendly as long as I remained in 
the open, but at the first door I started to pass he circled be- 
hind and, without so much as a premonitory yap, jumped 
straight for the back of my neck. I never saw so small a 
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dog so ambitious for a high-up hold. Missing his mark by 
a few inches, his jaws closed harmlessly on the slack of my 
slicker, from where he dropped to meet his master’s punitive 
toe in midflight. No fullback ever put a drop-kick between 
the goal posts more smartly than irate old Dan punted that 
surprised pup over the top of the swill barrel. I only hope 
his canine mind was equal to reasoning out why he should 
be praised and petted for biting a suspicious character one 
day and booted the next for performing the same service. 

An Austrian trapper who lounged into the camp during 
the afternoon told a story which accounted for the sudden 
appearance of the swimming moose. Short of meat for his 
large family, he had gone out after a bull he had been 
“chumming” with salt against such an emergency. The law 
was never enforced against a man who really needed food, 
he explained. The moose, nervous over a noise from some- 
where up-river, had started to run before the hunter got 
within good range. His shot had either missed or only 
slightly wounded the animal, which, in its fright, had 
bolted straight for the river. About to shoot again at a 
brown blur floundering through the waves at the point his 
quarry had dived over, he had held his fire just long enough 
to discover that the supposed moose was a canvas motor- 
boat. The roar of the wind in the trees had prevented his 
hearing the engine. He was glad he had not fired, he said, 
but just the same, he wished the fat fool had not blundered 
along and scared off his moose. He was a bit worried, too, 
for fear that the big stiff might have been a game warden. 
Who else could be loony enough to be batting around in 
weather like that? 

With the fumes of a third cup of coffee incubating love 
of all the world in my brain, I had not the heart to respond 
to snickering old Dan’s nudgings and whispered prayer to 
“‘pleese, meester, kid heem on lak hell, chust fo’ fun eet is.” 
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The gale blew itself out during the night and the next 
morning revealed the foam-white reach which had forced 
me out of the fight almost lakelike in its placidity. The cur- 
rent was slower that I had found it anywhere below the 
Forks, with the river tending to broaden and sprawl among 
frequent islands. That I had not yet reached the beginning 
of the delta, however, was evident from the fact that the 
map indicated long stretches of broken water at Tobin and 
Squaw Rapids thirty or forty miles below. There was noth- 
ing to show that the river began to scatter and lose itself 
above the head of the old channel of the Saskatchewan. 

Ten miles below the lumber camp I met Mitchell, the 
Tobin Rapids fire ranger, pushing up against the current in 
his big red canoe. Landing for a conference, it developed 
that he was on his way to Nipawin for winter supplies. The 
fall rains had put an end to further fire hazard for the sea- 
son and he was getting ready for trapping. Realizing at 
once that it would set him back a week or more to see me 
through the delta, as his chief had requested, I asked him 
merely to draw in on my maps the best practicable course 
he would suggest for reaching Cumberland House and not 
to consider going in person. Assuring me quite definitely 
that neither the Sipanok nor the old Saskatchewan channel 
could be followed, he mapped as best he could a course 
which, if followed, would ultimately bring me out about 
halfway down Lake Cumberland. 

Mitchell and his trapper companion had been visited in 
camp, just at daybreak, by a she-bear and two half-grown 
cubs. The bodies of the cubs, still unskinned and looking 
like a pair of young huskies curled up in sleep, were in the 
bow of their canoe. The mother, wounded, had retreated into 
the brush and they had not cared to follow her without dogs. 
They thought she would undoubtedly be dead by the time 
I passed the place and said that I could have the skin if I 
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wanted to go to the trouble of taking it. I declined the offer 
with thanks, but not to be outdone in generosity, presented 
them with the hide of the bear I had shot at my first camp 
below the Forks. 

One or the other of those gifts, it would seem, actually 
made an attempt to deliver itself. I did not paddle out to 
identify the bloated carcass of a black bear which came 
bobbing down Tobin Rapids late the same afternoon, but 
I am inclined to think it was that of the scarred veteran 
which had fallen to my rifle while looting my grub-box. 
The river had risen quite enough to have covered the bar 
upon which I had left it. 

A very broad stretch of river broken by a number of 
beautifully wooded little islands narrowed at the lower end 
to crowd into the three-miles-long gorge coursed to Tobin 
Rapids. There had been the usual warning about both 
Tobin and Squaw Rapids in Nipawin, but one glance from 
the head as I entered the former indicated a descent too © 
slight to make for dangerous navigation. A careful watch 
for the many large boulders still pushing their heads above 
the rising flood was the only precaution necessary in run- 
ning through. The whitewashed ranger’s cabin came into 
view on the right bank as I doubled a slight bend halfway 
down, and as I landed on the sandy beach below a chorus 
of dog-howls swept the river like the sudden opening up of 
a battery of masked guns. When another canine salvo from 
a hitherto unnoticed cabin a few hundred yards below burst 
forth the rocky gorge was filled from wall to wall with a 
bedlam of savage yapping. 

As a pack of half-starved huskies prowling around a de- 
serted camp is not a respecter of subtle distinctions in the 
matter of raw meats, I kept my rifle in hand until wary 
scounting had revealed each of the units of Mitchell’s teams 
was tethered by chain and wire. The solitary skulker from 
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the lower cabin was disposed to keep his distance. Both 
packs were ravenous, a consequence (as I subsequently 
learned) of a slip-up in prearranged plans for feeding. 

Mitchell had handed me the key of his cabin, with an in- 
vitation to put up there for the night if it suited my pur- 
pose. It seemed a shame to throw away the three or four 
hours of daylight which still remained, but the temptation 
to have a roof over my head when another massing of storm 
cohorts to the northeast moved into action was too strong. 
Adding half a slab of my own bacon to some dried fish for 
a feast for the hungry dogs, I potted a pheasant with my 
rifle and boiled up the collected fragments scattered by the 
devastating soft-nose with onions and beets and carrots to 
form a delectable “mulligan.” When static from the gather- 
ing storm jazzed to death the orchestral supper accompani- 
ment I had tapped from Saskatoon with my radio, I un- 
earthed Mitchell’s ancient cylinder phonograph and munched 
my “mulligan” to the convoluted runes of another genera- 
tion. When I awoke in the morning the sun was dancing on 
the tail of Tobin Rapids and there was not enough air stir- 
ring to rustle the leaves of the quaking aspens outside the 
cabin window. 

Squaw Rapids proved no rougher than Tobin and much 
shorter. Just how such a legend of danger has been built up 
around both is hard to say, but probably through trouble 
trappers and Indians have had in one or the other through 
running with overloaded canoes. The diminuendo of un- 
dulations running out at the foot of Squaw Rapids is the 
last broken water above Lake Cumberland. 

Running in a broad quiet river I came toward the end 
of an afternoon to the landing of a lumber camp located 
just above the point where the remarkable Sipanok Chan- 
nel takes off from the Saskatchewan. That river and the 
Carrot, it would appear, are separated by an air-line dis- 
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tance of about thirty miles and a hardly perceptible height 
of land. At high water there is so steady and considerable 
a flow from the Saskatchewan to the Carrot through the 
fifty or sixty miles of the winding Sipanok Channel that . 
it has been found practicable to raft logs by it and so bring 
them down to The Pas without the heavy losses incident to 
letting them try to find their way to Lake Cumberland 
through the mazes of the delta. 

A similar course, were it practicable, would greatly have 
simplified my own problem. I had hardly poked an explora- 
tive bow into the Sipanok, however, before it grounded on 
a bar. A mile on foot along the bank discovered places where 
the channel was completely blocked for yards at a stretch. 
Taking advantage of that convenient and interesting cut- 
off was quite out of the question. 

A similar difficulty ruled out (as I had been warned it 
might) my last hope for a route that would avoid the mul- 
tiple mouths of the flattened delta. Sleeping in the bunk 
house of the almost deserted camp, I was off just at day- 
break in a cold drizzle that was straddling the dividing 
line between rain and snow. In half an hour I had covered 
the six miles to the head of the channel of the old Sas- 
katchewan, only to find that not even the three-foot rise 
of the last two days was driving a perceptible set of cur- 
rent into the historic waterway that had carried the canoes 
of Hearne and Mackenzie. There appeared to be plenty 
of water as far as the eye could see, but with no free flow 
of current it was impossible that unobstructed navigation 
could continue. 

There is nothing very inspiring in the idea of finding 
one’s way by a river that seems neither to know where it is 
going nor yet to care. Perhaps it would be nearer right to 
say that it knew it was lost and was scared about it; for 
there was more nervousness than nonchalance in the way 
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little side chutes began to bolt off to left and right as though 
suspicious of the course the main stream was taking and in- 
tent on finding ways of their own. Mile by mile the current 
slackened, became more hesitant and baffled, less sure of its 
objective. It was hard to think of these languid, swooning 
eddyings as a part of the same swashbuckling torrent that 
had bumped me through the gorges below Cole Fall. 

Save for the rumple of willows fringing the banks of 
the scattering channels the skyline was as flat as that of the 
mid-Pacific. To my right the map informed that the country 
was “Willow swamps with shallow lakes”; to the left it was 
“Spruce and tamarack muskeg.” Ahead, beyond even the 
Frontier of Conjecture, the sheet showed a wilderness of 
blank white threaded by the streaks of dotted lines which 
confessed a lack of definite data. Here about the only thing 
in the way of detail was a vast area spotted by the little con- 
ventional symbols. (possibly representing reeds but looking 
more like miniature rising-suns) supposed to indicate that 
such ground as there is spends most of its time under water. 

It was a cheerless sort of hole to jump off into on a driz- 
zly morning, so it was not with unmixed annoyance at the 
delay that I was forced to seek shelter inside the mouth of 
the Torch River from the seas kicked up by a rising wind. I 
had been told that there were a number of Indian shacks 
a short distance up the Torch but that their owners would 
hardly be occupying them before trapping season opened. 
I should, therefore, doubtless have passed the place by save 
for the sudden worsening of the weather. 

The buoys of a “trot line” where the licorice-colored cur- 
rent of the Torch swept down to the dwindling Saskatche- 
wan was the first evidence of human presence, and that kept 
me plugging on around a bend to open up a stretch of 
clearing. Many canoes, drawn high above the rising flood, 
with smokes streaking off from the chimneys of a half- 
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dozen cabins, told that something had happened to gal- 
vanize the little winter outpost into premature activity. Two 
half-grown *breed boys carrying a fish as long as them- 
selves up from one of the landings hinted at the answer— 
sturgeon. 

Two rubber-booted white men—a Cockney and a Swede 
—waded off to help me land through the willows of the 
overflowed bank in front of the largest of the cabins. They 
proved to be the trappers whose home was in the lower 
cabin at Tobin Rapids. Down in their motor canoe to col- 
lect money due them from some of the Indians of the Torch 
camp, they were preparing to start back at once on account 
of their dogs, which would have been without food for four 
days by the time the slow upstream voyage was completed. 
On learning that I had distributed a ration during my halt _ 
at the rapids they decided to defer departure another day __ 
on the chance of collecting from a creditor already overdue 
from Cumberland House. a 

As unusually high price for sturgeon and favorable local _ 
runs of that fish had been responsible for the early activity 
on the Torch. A half-breed trader at Cumberland House 
had provided an ample supply of hooks and lines without 
charge for those who would contract their catches to him. — 
At thirty cents a pound for the dressed fish, many Indians — 
were making their catches net them from twenty-five to ; 
fifty dollars a day. The approach of spawning time was, un- _ 
fortunately, bringing the short but lucrative season to a 


strictness of the law had made this destructive practice 
unprofitable. 

With two thousand pounds or more of sturgeon acc 
lated since his previous visit, the Indians were « 
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awaiting the arrival of the buyer. Until the day they were 
killed and dressed for weighing and selling, the fish were 
kept alive, tethered by the gills on a line in an eddy. With 
rising water in the river the dangers of losing fish kept by 
this primitive method were greatly increased. Lines were 
occasionally carried away by driftwood or by chaffing 
through, one that failed the previous night having left a 
canny half-breed by the name of McDonald a hundred dol- 
lars the poorer. 

While none of the Indians would consider leaving his 
fishing to guide me across the delta, the fact that the 
sturgeon-buyer was expected to return at once to Cumber- 
land Lake seemed to offer a simple solution to the problem 
of finding my way through. The white trappers thought 
that I could probably work the puzzle out in time alone, 
but only with much discomfort, especially now that the 
flooded river would be covering every possible camping place 
for many miles. The continuance of the half-frozen rain 
made me all the more willing to fall in with a plan which 
promised at least cover and a certain degree of comfort in 
place of many days of baffling wandering in swamp and 
marsh. 

The little settlement on the Torch appeared to be about 
equally divided between Indians and half-breeds, with the 
demarcation between one and the other not clearly defined. 
The breeds all had Scotch names with not a little Scotch 
kindliness and friendliness. The McKays, who occupied the 
cabin where I had landed, had put up a tent for the visiting 
trappers, and a corner of this was quickly cleared for my 
own bed-roll. At lunchtime a bucket of boiled sturgeon was 
brought over for us, with a two-gallon can of blue-black 
roe from the butchered fish. Mrs. McKay was a bit apolo- 
getic about the caviar, saying that while they didn’t much 
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fancy fish eggs themselves, her boys had told her that some 
people in the cities set great store by it, so we could fry 
up a mess if we liked and throw the rest to the dogs. 

My calculation was a rough one (and ultimate selling 
price, of course, would vary somewhat according to the 
Russian river it was branded as coming from), but I figured 
the fifteen to twenty pounds of “fish eggs” in that old jam 
tin would have cost the New York or London consumer 
somewhere between one and two hundred dollars by the time 
it reached him in one-ounce jars. Fried up in bacon grease 
it tasted not too bad to a hungry man. Yet the most of that 
lot went to the dogs. I disposed of fifteen or twenty dollars’ 
worth at that first sitting, but was glad to finish the meal 
on filet de sturgeon and moose steak. Caviar is great ap- 
petizer; which would possibly account for the zest with 
which I tackled the pot of pork and beans the trappers had 
provided as the piéce de résistance for supper. 

The sturgeon were caught by a system very similar to 
that of the “trot line” used on the Mississippi for catfish. 
The hooks are about an inch in length, each attached to a 
foot of line. Each of these lengths is in turn tied at three- 
foot intervals to a long line of great strength. As many as 
two hundred hooks to a line are frequently used. To pre- 
vent inextricable tanglings the barbed ends of the hooks 
are strung on the split ends of a short loop of willow, the 
line between hook and hook dangling loose between. In this 
way two hundred hooks and several hundred feet of line are 
reduced to a form which makes carrying, baiting and setting 
comparatively simple to an experienced hand. Others would 
be well advised not to touch one of the infernal things. A 
novice cannot pass one from his left to his right hand with- 
out pricking himself; and if he drops two or three of them 
on the ground they will be found to have grown together at 
a dozen points no matter how gingerly he picks them up. 
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A ’breed fisherman by the name of Colin Mackenzie as- 
sured me that the most terrible mess-up he had ever seen 
occurred when two six-dog sled-teams got to fighting in a 
canoe containing a score of sturgeon lines. If any of those 
four thousand hooks failed to find its way into a dog it was 
only because there was no room left. Between hooks and 
loops of line the whole dozen huskies were bound together 
into one wriggling, snapping, howling mass. Nothing could 
be done toward resolving it into its component parts until 
every dog had been clubbed to insensibility, and even then 
it was like cutting up the carcass of a moose. Some of them 
bled to death from the cutting out of the hooks, others died 
afterwards, and of the survivors none was ever of any use 
again as a sled-dog. 

Besides sturgeon fishing not a little hunting had been 
going on in the vicinity. As long as an Indian does not hunt 
for the market a good deal of liberty is allowed him in the 
matter of getting meat and moccasin leather for his family 
irrespective of the game laws. Two or three moosehides were 
strung on frames and in process of scraping. Several fresh 
bearhides, nailed up to dry on what had been the sunny side 
of a shack, were sagging in the rain. One cross-eyed Nimrod 
by the name of Andrew Mackintosh, averring that he had 
both a bear and a moose in the woods a few miles up the 
Torch, begged the loan of my Elto to drive his canoe up 
after the meat. Knowing something of the way of an Indian 
with an outboard, I was about to refuse point-blank a de- 
mand which might well result in the loss or disablement of 
my motor at the very time I would be most helpless without 
it, when the squinting Andy began to add a few elucidative 
details. 

He had, it appeared, used up his last cartridge in bring- 
ing down the big bull moose. That left him without means 
to polish off the hulking brown bear which he found in his 
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trap on the way home. Didn’t like to tackle the job with a 
club or hand ax for fear the mad brute would tear loose 
and turn the tables on him. With all the motors in the place 
(including the inboard of the white trappers) out of action, 
he would have to return by paddle against the current, and 
that would take so long that the bear would probably yank 
his foot out of the trap and get away. The beast was only 
held by the half of a forepaw—or at least that was the way 
it looked from a safe distance. What Andy was particularly 
worrying about was the hundred per cent loss that he would 
suffer if the ravenous bear, after escaping, nosed out and 
ate up the dead moose. 

Contemplation of so effacive a disaster broke down my 
resolution. While I could not afford to take the chance of 
allowing Andy to practice the occult rites of Cree engineer- 
ing on my motor, I compromised by volunteering to go 
along and run it for him. Not to put all my eggs in one 
basket, I left my boat with McKay, transferring the out- 
board to Andy’s old canoe. It was a wise precaution. Before 
another twenty-four hours had gone by that venerable Old 
Town had ceased to exist as an entity. The bow section of it 
decorated a boulder bar at the foot of a rapid on the upper 
Torch; the stern fragment, weighted down with several 
hundred pounds of moosemeat and moosebone, reposed on 
the bottom of the same river a few yards above. 


CHAPTER VI 
IN THE MAZES OF THE LOST SASKATCHEWAN 


My motor, by a lucky chance, had not figured in the dis- 
aster which had brought destruction to Andy Mackintosh’s 
canoe. Shallowing water above the point at which we had 
shot and skinned Andy’s trapped bear had led me to un- 
clamp and leave it on the bank before we lined up the 
rapids to reach the body of the moose. It was that cross- 
eyed *breed’s ambitious attempt to bring down the meat, 
hide and horns at one load, that had caused the smash. Not 
even the rising flood had put enough water over the rocks 
to permit the overladen canoe to pass without bumping. 
Disintegration followed fast on the first bump and the end 
was a matter of but a few seconds. Andy lost his gun but I 
saved my camera with slight damage except to the partly 
exposed film. 

Salvage operations took the rest of the day and part of 
the night. Returning to the mouth of the river on foot, we 
brought up my canvas boat and a canoe under paddles. 
Andy retrieved his rifle after much wading and diving but 
of the load of dismembered moose only the horns lodged in 
water shallow enough to be searched. Running with the 
motor on the canvas boat, the canoe-load of bearmeat and 
hide was towed back to the Saskatchewan. 

The sturgeon-buyer from Cumberland House arrived dur- 
ing the night and business was in full swing when I dropped 
down to his camp in the morning. A dozen canoes were 
drawn up on the bank, with the water below them beaten 
white by the flounderings of tethered sturgeon. Each man’s 
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by one, the fish were killed by a blow on the back of the neck 
with a club and dressed by the removal of head, tail and 
entrails. Some dressed as high as fifty pounds, which meant 
a reward of fifteen dollars for the lucky fisherman. Weigh- 
ing was an awkward operation, with three or four feet of 
fish balanced across the scoop of an old-fashioned grocery- 
counter scale. It seemed to me that the steadying touches of 
the hands of the buyer and his assistant at either end of 
the tilting slab of bleeding meat might well have caused 
balance to be struck several notches short of the real weight. 
Several of the largest fish were heavy with roe—all of 
a third by bulk and perhaps a fifth by weight, I should have 
estimated. Most of this costly delicacy was tossed to the 
dogs with the heads, tails and entrails. Yet when I dis- 
covered one wrinkled old dear called Jeanie Macfie wrap- 
ping up forty or fifty dollars’ worth of eggs in her apron 
to carry home I was sure I had at last found someone with 
a caviar taste. But the soft impeachment was denied with 
a vigorous shake of the head. The use of caviar, it seems, 
is not limited to the stimulation of jaded appetites. It is 
also good for a litter of husky puppies at weaning time. 
After laboriously checking up each fisherman’s reckon- 
ing on a square of cardboard, payment was made either in 
cash or in goods. The big trade chest in the buyer’s canoe 
was a Hudson’s Bay store in microcosm. Prices, even allow- 
ing for canoe transport, were a bit staggering. A family 
with fifty or sixty dollars coming to it for fish usually had 
not more than one or two small armfuls of equivalent trade. 
Chaboyer, the French half-breed sturgeon buyer, was 
one of the most savage visaged men I ever met; three days 
spent in his company proved him one of the gentlest and best 
tempered. Half of his teeth were missing, with the remain-_ 
ing fangs grown to the proportions of tusks; his nose was 
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eyes glinted fiercely from under beetling brows. Yet he 
was always courteous and patient in dealing with bickering 
Indians, he displayed unremitting consideration in looking 
after me during our voyage in company, and he never re- 
sorted to profanity even when his outboard stalled in a snow- 
storm. 

Between buying, trading and checking over returned stur- 
geon lines, Chaboyer was not ready to start on his return 
until the following morning. The night (considering it was 
still September) was bitterly cold, only the rapid rising of 
the flood preventing a fringe of ice at the river’s edge. The 
rain had turned to a light powdery snow, driven in blind- 
ing clouds before the frigid wind that howled across the 
swamps to the north. It was a beastly day for the river. 

Crossing himself with a muttered prayer at every flip 
of the starting rope, Chaboyer tried vainly for half an hour 
to galvanize his outboard into action. At the end of that 
time his youthful Cree assistant suggested that the trouble 
might have arisen as a consequence of an overhauling he 
had given the motor the previous day. Most of it had been 
done with a handful of feathers and he was not sure but 
what some of these might have remained in the cylinders 
and carburetor. After a vigorous sucking of the parts af- 
fected had removed some stringy obstructions that John 
declared tasted like “goosfetta,” Chaboyer crossed him- 
self with deep solemnity and tried another flip of the fly- 
wheel. This time there was a spatter of wheezing pops which 
was finally coaxed into sustained action. That was my most 
illuminative experience to date of Cree mechanics. My 
vision on that score was to be broadened all of the way to 
the Bay. 

With the wind and the waves against us and Chaboyer 
burdened with a towing canoe heavily laden with sturgeon, 
progress was painfully slow. As the river spread and divided, 
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current quickly ceased to be a favoring factor. But Cha- 
boyer never hesitated at a forking. Now he would head 
through a side-chute not twenty feet in width, to come out 
on a serpentining channel that bent almost back into itself 
before suddenly losing identity in a lake so shallow that 
the wind was skimming the north side of it dry of water. 
In such places a willow or two had frequently been stuck in 
the mud to mark the channel, and now and then there was 
some rude mark to give a bearing for the opening on the 
farther side of a lake or to indicate the course at a fork. 
The farther we fared the more fully I realized how fortu- 
nate I was to have a guide—how baffling a task it would 
have been to attempt to blunder through alone. 

Every few miles Chaboyer would have to paddle into 
the bank and set John to sucking and blowing clogging 
feathers out of the stalled motor. At one of these times the 
boy laid his leg across a husky and got well nipped on the 
calf for his carelessness. That necessitated a suspension of 
mechanical operations while the whole team was given an 
impartial clubbing. Your Cree never lacks an excuse for 
beating a dog. When I protested that only one of the six had 
done the biting, John rested long enough to explain that 
he hammered the others to keep their memories from getting 
dull. Chaboyer interfered finally, but only when two of the 
dogs, hung over the central thwart by their chains, began 
to fight. With a couple of dozen sturgeon lines stacked in 
the canoe a general fight among the dogs was a bit too 
risky. 

While John was finishing beating the dogs and sucking 
feathers out of the carburetor Chaboyer took the occasion 
to explain that the increasing violence of the wind was fore- 
ing a change of plan. Since our light and heavily loaded 
craft would not live for five minutes on the open lake it would 
be foolish to attempt to reach Cumberland House until the 
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worst of the blow was over. He had decided, therefore, to 
make his way to the little Indian village of Pine Bluff by 
more or less protected inside channels and hang on there 
for a change of weather before attempting the lake trav- 
erse. The freezing temperature would keep his Brite 
from spoiling for at least a day or two longer. 

Three hours more of dodging through chutes and shal 
lows brought us to a broad wind-swept reach of wind-clawed 
water which Chaboyer said was an arm of the upper end 
of Lake Cumberland. White as an ice pack from breaking 
waves and blown foam, that two-mile crossing with the wind 
on the starboard beam was one unbroken shower bath of 
freezing water. Both men were bailing in the big canoe, 
with the other almost swamping in the last hundred yards. 
My spray-hood deflected the worst of the side-wash, but 
water was still splashing over the low weather gunwale back 
of that protecting canvas faster than I could find time to 
throw it out. Another half-mile would have taken all the 
fun out of the thing. 

Chaboyer headed on toward the beach until I thought he 
was intending to run in through the riffle of breakers to 
save his all-but-sinking load of fish. His sudden disappear- 
ance, indeed, gave me the momentary impression that both 
units of his outfit had suffered a sudden swamping. Then a 
hitherto unguessed chute opened up and into this I followed 
to find myself fighting the swift undulant current draining 
through from another stretch of open water spreading out 
two or three hundred yards beyond. 

Two-thirds of the way up the chute Chaboyer beckoned 
me in where he had landed against the grassy bank of a 
sheltered eddy, to announce that he had stopped to drop 
his dogs and sturgeon. Pine Bluff was on the farther side 
of the next lake, he explained, but our course was right in 
the teeth of the wind and waves and he did not think he 
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could make it with the drag of a towing canoe. He had 
even thought it best to get rid of the dogs so that his big 
twenty-foot Peterboro would ride higher. As we would have 
to pass in reverse through this same chute in resuming our 
voyage for Cumberland House, both sturgeon and dogs 
could be picked up again at that time. The only risk would 
be that one of the dogs might slip a chain and mess up a 
lot of sturgeon that would be worth fifty cents a pound to 
him by the time he passed it on to the steamer at the other 
end of the lake. But he’d rather have one or two fish go 
toward fattening his dogs than to loose the whole lot in the 
lake. 

That last two miles to the flat bluffless spit called Pine 
Bluff was a cold, wet, bumpy fight all the way. For a while, 
in fact, it looked as though we would have to turn back 
and wait with the dogs and the sturgeon until the wind fell 
lighter. Chaboyer was in trouble from the start and it was 
only by hard work with the paddles that his canoe was kept - 
from being swept back on to the beach when its motor 
stalled just outside the chute. The frozen spray stung the 
face like a shower of needles. Even for a swift bearing- 
taking squint I had to cock an eye just over the arch of 
the spray-hood and peer through a slit between the fingers 
of my gloves. Too much speed meant instant conversion of 
the boat into a submarine; too little allowed it to be buf- 
feted back by the force of the wind and waves. I must have 
been all of forty minutes winning through to the reed- 
smoothened water in the lee of the spit; Chaboyer would 
not have made it at all had I not run back and thrown him 
a tow-line when his weakened motor stopped for good before 
he was halfway over. 

With a belt of rushes cutting off the waves and a close- 
growing strip of willows the wind, Pine Bluff landing was 
quiet and snug. Dragging the boats up out of reach of the 
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rising flood, we started for the house of Mary McGilvray, 
the widow of a cousin of Chaboyer. Mary had been famous 
for her cooking and her beauty for many years, he said; 
she was still a fine cook. 

A fresh moosehide stretched on the scraping-rack and 
a score of meat-gorged ‘dogs sleeping about the doorstep 
presaged a well-stocked larder. A side of moose, a sturgeon 
and a half-dozen geese hanging in the outer room confirmed 
the promise. Mary (still a fine figure of a woman) suggested 
moose steaks for immediate consumption, roast goose for 
a late supper and fried sturgeon for breakfast. If we would 
do her the honor of staying longer, doubtless there would be 
ducks and the venison of the jumping deer by way of fur- 
ther variety. 

Our amiable hostess took her culinary responsibilities as 
seriously as a French chef. The dry flesh of the moose needed 
larding to make tender and bring out the flavor, she said, 
and unfortunately she was out of lard. Did Chaboyer have 
some in his trade-box, by any chance? When it transpired 
that he did, saucy-eyed fourteen-year-old Jean McGilvray 
tripped down to the boat and brought a package back. Mary 
thawed out and used the whole pound loaf. 

That moose steak was actually tenderer than the thick 
clinging gravy in which it floated; and as for flavor, the 
house was suffused with such an aroma as never before as- 
sailed my twitching nostrils. Chaboyer suggested that the 
sharp pungency of it might have been caused by spruce- 
bark which the moose had been gnawing. It was not until 
the following morning when he looked for the loaf of tal- 
low, beeswax and resin to staunch incipient leaks in the 
canvas of his canoe that the real source of that delectable 
odor and taste was discovered. Jean had brought up the 
wrong package. The fragments of that indurated moose 
gravy I chipped from the platter actually tinkled like 
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broken glass. Every time the Arctic blast swept across my 
tummy for the next twenty-four hours I seemed to hear that 
sound from the interior. Yet all three of us—far from be- 
coming subjects for the local morgue or even having a touch 
of cramps—were right on the mark when Mary carved the 
goose that night, and again for her fried sturgeon in the 
morning. Great machine, the resilient outdoor digestion! 

Thus fortified, Chaboyer and John announced that they 
were now going to put their motor in running order. The 
fellows actually appeared to be stimulated by what they 
had put under their belts. Unable to inhale or exhume any 
more feathers from cylinders or carburetor, they now de- 
cided that the trouble must be with the timing. They were 
going to dissect the magneto to the last wire to discover why 
it wasn’t ticking right. I did hear Chaboyer tell John to 
find the magneto wrench, but all I saw in their hands when 
the patient went under the anesthetic was a hammer, an 
ax and a block of wood. Totally lacking the nerve to face 
such wanton butchery, I took a snap with my camera at the 
executioners as they began unlimbering their lethal weap- 
ons and went for a walk through the village with sedate 
Mary McGilvray. 

When we returned in the frosty twilight it was to be 
greeted with a stereotyped announcement. The operation 
was successful but the patient had died! John and Chaboyer 
had already worked out the most effective hook-up by which 
I should tow their two canoes the length of the lake to 
Cumberland House. It would be necessary to make the jour- 
ney on the morrow whatever the weather, Chaboyer said. 
He had just recalled that the steamer would be leaving - 
for The Pas in the evening, and if he missed it his many 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of sturgeon would be a total 
loss. So that was settled. 

Approaching the house in the gathering dusk we came 
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upon a wisp of a figure, bending under a backload of fag- 
gots, trying to fight its way through the dog-barrage to 
the door of the woodshed. It was her grandmother, Mary ex- 
plained as she lifted the pack and encircled the thin shoul- 
ders with a protecting arm. Although nearly a hundred 
years old and almost blind, she insisted on helping to the 
last. Scraping deer and moosehides was her main occupa- 
tion, but by way of adventure she would frequently toddle 
farther afield and paw together a load of twigs for the 
fire. 

By the yellow lamplight I saw that, although the brave 
old soul’s hair was hardly streaked with gray, the folds of 
skin about her eyes had been wrinkled by the smokes of 
many open fires until they almost covered the sightless orbs. 
But she crooned cheerily over her bowl of goose broth and 
seemed to get no end of a kick out of the flashlight I took 
of the whole family grouped under the decorative back- 
ground formed by a circus poster and a number of mission 
prints of the life of Christ. After describing excitedly how 
the glare felt just like sunlight on her eyes, she whimpered 
a bit over the smart of the hanging fumes from the cal- 
cium and then rolled up by the fire in a single blanket and 
went to sleep with a husky puppy in her arms. 

Ten of us, with a kitten and three or four favored pup- 
pies, slept on the floor of the living room. Drowsily pushing 
aside what I thought was the explorative paw of a puppy 
fumbling with my blankets during the night, I heard the 
voice of Mary McGilvray speaking in the darkness from 
the other side of the room. 

“Don’t be ’fraid,” she reassured; “that’s just gran’ma. 
Ev’ry time she wake she allus go round and tuck in blanket 
of ev’rybody. One time she lose baby with freeze to death in 
camp an’ she never fo’get. Allus mus’ keep ev’rybody warm 
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What a brave motherly old dear it was! 

The wind eased off during the night and the morning 
broke quiet and clear but intensely cold. We cracked 
through a half-inch sheet of ice in launching the boats at 
the landing and did not find open water until we had poled 
through the broad belt of rushes along the shore. Clamping 
my Elto on Chaboyer’s big canoe with my canvas boat in 
tow, we ran across and picked up the dogs and sturgeon at 
the connecting chute on the farther side. Here we shunted 
the canoe carrying the fish into Number Two position of 
the train, with John wielding a steering paddle from the 
canvas boat at the tail. 

In the days of Hearne and Mackenzie the western end 
of Cumberland Lake was probably deep and open right up 
to the present site of Pine Bluffs. Three-quarters of a cen- 
tury of silting from the Saskatchewan, however, has re- 
duced this section to a succession of marshes and intercon- 
necting lakes that are hardly more than mud flats at low 
water. There is little set of current except at the draining 
outlets of these lakes, but running along the northern edge 
of them is a narrow and comparatively direct channel 
through which there is a steady eastward flow of from four 
to six miles an hour. So swift a current with so slight a 
descent can only be accounted for by assuming that this is 
the sole deeply scoured channel draining these many miles 
of shallows. 

A little before noon Chaboyer piloted the way to the 
landing of a camp halfway down the lake where a dozen 
families of Pine Bluff Indians were catching sturgeon and 
shooting ducks and geese. The willows grew so thickly on the 
low almost submerged island that the paths from the land- 
ing and between the tents ran through tunnels cut out of 
the interlocking branches. A foot or two of rushes laid on 
the floor of each tent was all that kept the occupants from 
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the water which oozed from the soft silt at the pressure of 
every step. 

While Chaboyer was trading for sturgeon at the landing 
a cry went up that a flock of geese (doubtless attracted by 
the decoys floating in the waters on all sides) was heading 
for the camp. Instantly every man, woman and child began 
filling the air with so perfect an imitation of honking that 
I could hardly differentiate between the cries from the 
ground and that from the flock passing overhead. 

When two birds crashed at the first salvo with another 
planing down into the lake badly wounded, I supposed that 
the episode was over. But I had reckoned without esoteric 
knowledge of the thing that makes the goose a goose. In- 
stead of laying down their guns and resuming trading, every 
hunter kept his watching crouch while the air was strident 
with the syrenic honks that begged the migrating flock to 
come again. And back it came, but flying lower and slower 
as though almost persuaded to alight for a parley with 
the swimming decoys. This time a half dozen fell; and still 
the survivors were lured again by the call of their kind from 
the masking willows. Every man in the camp contributed a 
shot or more to the third devastating salvo which also proved 
to be the last. Falling gray bodies came hurtling through the 
air like aerial bombs while shot-scattered feathers danced in 
the sunlight like flurries of falling snow. 

The remnants of the great flock were fairly blasted into 
sections by that final barrage. We watched these circling 
round and uniting far out over the open lake. A few still 
acted as though they felt that there was something to their 
advantage to be learned by returning, but enough had be- 
come suspicious (possibly because of bearing shot under 
their hides) to carry the caucus in favor of following their 
original plan of wintering in the sunny south. 

We lunched with the chief on boiled goose. Boiling tends 
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to destroy the flavor of any meat, especially game. What- 
ever gaminess had been lost in the process on this occasion, 
however, was amply restored when a husky pup bearing the 
appropriate white man’s name of “Roughy” climbed over 
and fell into a five-gallon gasoline can in which the goose had 
been boiled and from which it was being served. That was 
the first and only time I ever knew an Indian of the North 
to fail to beat a dog for misbehavior. Old and young fairly 
rolled on the rushes exploding with laughter, and Chaboyer 
went over strong as a wit with a suggestion that the new 
name for the seal-slick ‘“‘Roughy’” would have to be 
*“Smoothy.” Just how he put that over in Cree I could not 
follow. 

“Roughy’s” only punishment came as the consequence of 
a well-meant attempt on the part of a pair of hungry babes 
to help him lick the salty goose soup out of his shaggy coat. 

Just as we were about to resume our voyage a hulking 
young Cree drew Chaboyer aside and held him for several 
minutes in earnest conversation. Presently the trader, grin- 
ning broadly, came over to announce that there was going 
to be another unit added to our flotilla. He knew that 
I wouldn’t mind, especially as the case was urgent. His fish- 
ing client over there had been expecting a new arrival in 
his family for several days, and now that he had come to 
be suspicious of a possible visitation of twins he wanted to 
take his wife down to Cumberland House to be near a doc- 
tor. As the poor fellow’s outboard motor was refusing to 
run he would also be able to take advantage of the visit 
to have that trouble set right. This concluding plea was 
apparently thrown into the balance on the chance that 
the need of arranging a proper reception for the twins had 
not been weighty enough to win my acquiescence. 

Having raced about everything in Nature except the 
Stork since I started down the Saskatchewan, there was no 
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valid excuse for discriminating against that benign bird at 
this late hour if he insisted on getting into the running. I 
dared not think how we would have to carry on in case the 
Stork beat us under the wire; but as Chaboyer was not worry- 
ing on that score, why should I? If the day continued wind- 
less, as it had started, it should not be difficult to take all 
four canoes through in a few hours; on the other hand, as 
violent a blow as that which had prevailed most of the previ- 
ous week would make the passage impossible even for a large 
motorboat. The first thing was to make the traverse to the 
south shore. If the wind came up after that we would simply 
have to beach and let Nature take her course both meteoro- 
logically and obstetrically. 

Beyond distributing the loads as equally as I could among 
the four boats, I took only one precaution. That was to or- 
der Chaboyer to beg the Indians, in the event they had any 
stork call comparable in efficiency with the honk by which 
they had lured those migrating geese to their doom, please 
not to use it before the following day. The trader thought it 
a joke but I was really nine-tenths dead serious. There was 
sheer witchery in the way those geese had been summoned 
and I did not want to take any unnecessary chances with 
the more dangerous bird. 

We beat the stork—and by a wide margin. For the last 
time before winter clapped down on me at Hudson Bay a 
day was windless from dawn to dark. Dodging across “The 
Narrows” along a chain of islands that would have offered 
safe protection for such a crossing even in a heavy blow, 
I headed slightly south of each through shallow open water 
for the long arm by which the main drainage of Cumberland 
Lake is directed back to the old channel of the Saskatche- 
wan. My tow, which had been a bit awkward to handle in 
the narrow channels along the north side of the lake, snaked 
smartly along here at a gait of seven or eight miles an hour. 
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The paddle steering of John and the expectant father was 
of material help in holding the line steady. 

Not caring to have any Cree “medicine” practiced on my 
Elto I stood engineering watch for the whole run. Numbness 
from sitting in a cramped position in the biting cold was 
the principal discomfort. I managed to improvise a fairly 
satisfactory footwarmer from a sleeping husky, but restor- 
ing the circulation to chilled hands by sitting on them in 
alternate shifts was a palliative rather than a remedy. Spray 
froze on the bows of the canoes all the way, and every time 
we skirted a point or an island the wavelets from our wake 
played a tinkling obligato on the ice fringe along the shore. 

The most direct course to Cumberland House would have 
been right down the middle of the lake, but fear of the ever- 
imminent wind on the open water led Chaboyer to pilot 
by the protected bay leading to the short draining river 
called the Bigstone. Turning north from this two or three 
miles from the old Saskatchewan, a short run against the 
slow current of a narrow channel brought us to the steamer 
dock which was our destination. Leaving Chaboyer to break 
up the tow and get his passengers and sturgeon ashore, 
I went off at a brisk blood-warming trot along a causeway 
toward where a red flag showing above the dark tops of a 
grove of Norway pine gave a bearing on the historic old 
Hudson’s Bay post Cumberland House. 


CHAPTER VII 
THROUGH TO THE PAS 


I rounp District Manager Cotter, with his family and staff, 
in heated discussion over afternoon teacups of the Dempsey- 
Tunney fight, which had come in from Chicago by radio 
the night before. After I had arbitrated the disputed points 
as impartially as possible, they told me something of them- 
selves and Cumberland House. Both Mr. and Mrs. Cotter 
belonged to old Hudson’s Bay Company families, much of 
their early lives having been spent at posts in the St. 
Lawrence-Labrador District. Up to very recently a brother 
of Mr. Cotter had been at Cumberland as manager of the 
Revilion Fréres post that had been closed when Hudson’s 
Bay took over control of the Canadian fur-trading interest 
of the great French house. 

The original post at Cumberland House had been estab- 
lished by Samuel Hearne in 1775 as a base from which to 
trade in opposition to the vigorous young North-West 
Company, then just beginning to push westward up the 
Saskatchewan. The site was somewhat removed from that of 
the present post and none of the first buildings have sur- 
vived. Before the great river from the Rockies began filling 
up the lake with silt from the plains there must have been 
deep water right up to the doors of the old quadrangle. Now, 
with broad shallows barely navigable for a canoe here, the 
landing is a mile away at the head of the Bigstone outlet. 

The most notable physical feature of Cumberland House 
of today is its hundred-foot flagstaff. This is really an exact 
replica of the mast of a British naval station, complete to 
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idea in the first place. A year passed before the two perfect 
spruces which form the base and topmast were located and 
rafted in. Trimming and shaping took the spare hours of 
another season, and rigging accounted for a third. But 
the finished mast was worth all the time and effort it had 
cost. No other trading post in all the North has anything 
to compare with it. I had heard of ‘“‘Cotter’s Mast at Cum- 
berland” from his colleagues on the Peace, Athabaska and 
Mackenzie. Dressed in its full complement of fluttering sig- 
nal flags, as I saw it in the blow which held me over 
the morrow, it was indeed a striking and beautiful sight. 

After my wet cold camps of the last fortnight it took no 
great amount of effort on the part of the genial Cotters to 
persuade me to store my outfit in the warehouse at the land- 
ing and put up in their warm comfortable home overnight. 
The next day Constable Macbeth of the Provincial Police 
called to say that he was going to The Pas with his canoe 
and outboard as soon as he could get away, and that if I 
could hang on until the following morning he would guide 
me down the Tearing River cut-off. As that meant both 
a companion and the saving of much distance, I readily fell 
in with the plan. I had been told about the Tearing in Prince 
Albert, but only in the course of a warning that it was too 
rough and rocky for canoes. 

That night all Cumberland House turned out for a con- 
cert and dance given in the pool hall of the Indian settle- 
ment by a brace of wandering minstrels who had dropped 
off the last steamer from The Pas. One billed himself as 
“Chief Tall Bear,” and, although favoring the mulatto, 
claimed to be a half-breed from Ontario. The other was an 
indubitable Scotchman by the name of Sandy McNab. 
The oddly assorted pair, who proved to be an old-time 
vaudeville team of many years’ teaming, put on a really 
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amusing show. The “Bear” sang the minstrel favorite called 
“In My Castle on the Nile,” and then modestly announced 
that he had written it—under another name. Another of his 
own compositions was entitled “What was Once a Paradise 
is Now a Broken Home.” He told me afterwards that he 
had only received ten dollars for the words and music of 
this song, appearing to feel that he had been underpaid. 
Fairness impels me to record that the point is open to argu- 
ment. Some of the elderly ’breed ladies sniffled, suggesting 
that they knew something of what it meant to have a Para- 
dise reduced to a Broken Home. The younger generation of 
both sexes mostly snickered; to that realistic modern, the 
adolescent Scottish-Cree, the Broken Home was a subject 
for laughter rather than tears. 

After the concert was over “Tall Bear” and “Sandy” 
tuned their banjos and played dance numbers. Everything 
from the Red River jig and the “Rabbit dance” to the 
fox trot and tango was danced with verve and abandon. 
Even the Charleston found tripping protagonists. Only 
when the minstrels struck up the air for a Black Bottom 
were there evidences of coolness and disapproval. I had no- 
ticed the same thing at half-breed dances on the Slave and 
Mackenzie. It is only with the all-white and the all-black 
that the seductive “Black Bottom” is popular. Folk of mixed 
races are prone to be hyperliteral in their interpretations of 
color allusions; and color is a point on which they are very 
sensitive. 

Halfway through the dance I saw Constable Macbeth, 
who had been fox-trotting with the young English teacher 
from the Indian school at Buds Point, drop his surprised 
partner and collar a young half-breed just entering the 
door. Five minutes after shoving his man outside he re- 
turned, grinning and clinking the handcuffs in his pocket. 
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Retrieving the teacher, he came out and lined up with the 
set in which the Cotter girls were about to put me through 
the scramble of the “Rabbit dance.” 

“False alarm,” he explained laconically. “Thought we 
were going to have company to The Pas tomorrow. Been 
after that ’breed for six months. Won’t need to take him 
though. He’s promised to marry the girl as soon as the priest 
will put it through.” 

Macbeth had induced the schoolteacher to come over to ~ 
the dance on the promise that she was to be returned to Buds 
Point the same night. When the roar of the waves on the 
beach indicated a midnight crossing of the lake would be 
both wet and dangerous, it was arranged that she should 
stay the night with the Cotters and start back early in the 
morning so as to be in good time for opening her school. 
The gallant officer was on hand at seven, and a few minutes 
later we saw his big canoe, going out of sight every time it 
slashed through the top of a wave, bump off across a lake 
beaten white by the onslaught of the renewed Norther. 

Chaboyer was waiting to see me off when I came down 
to the landing a couple of hours later; also the two trouba- 
dors. The minstrels came in response to an invitation Mac- ~ 
Beth and I had extended to them the night before—that 
of a free passage to The Pas in return for music en voyage. 
As one of Sandy McNab’s best numbers was an imitation of 
a goldfish swimming in a globe, I assumed that a little thing 
like half a canoeful of water would strike him as no more 
than an appetizer for his porridge. One glance at the siz- 
zling surface of the wind-swept lake after noting the size 
of my argosy was enough to quench the sailoring ambitions 
of the canny Scot. It wasna sae much for himself he was 
afeard, he explained, but the wettin’ wad do his bagpipes 
mair harm than the savin’ in steamer fare wad amount to. 

Chaboyer grinned sheepishly and looked rather embar- 
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rassed when I asked him if the twins had arrived yet. When 
he said that the doctor had not even been summoned I 
became suspicious. A little further questioning brought out 
the admission that there was probably a mistake in the 
diagnosis—that the only twins his fisherman friend was 
likely to be nursing for another season was his disabled 
twin-cylinder outboard. 

“An’ that baby I now go fix up for him,” concluded the 
trader brightly. 

In the light of what Chaboyer did with a hammer, ax and 
block of wood in “fixing up” the magneto of his own twin 
at Pine Bluff, I was left with the feeling that the day might 
register a further increase in the infant mortality of Cum- 
berland House. Whether or not the amiable sturgeon-buyer 
was a party to the plot of getting me to add another unit 
to my canoe-tow I have never been able to make up my 
mind. He was a cheery companion in any event, and—his 
primitive mechanics aside—a valuable and resourceful guide 
through a maze of waterways which it would have been a 
difficult and wearying problem for me to thread alone. 

In order to save Macbeth the long run back to Cumber- 
land House after delivering the schoolteacher at Buds Point, 
it had been arranged that I should rendezvous with him at 
the outlet by which the lake drained to the Tearing River, 
the channel of which we were to follow back to the old Sas- 
katchewan. He had marked the meeting place on my map 
before he left, while Cotter, from the beach below Cumber- 
land House, had given the bearing of a low mass of trees 
against the easterly skyline which should lead me on to 
the outlet. 

Several circumstances conspired to confuse these direc- 
tions in my mind. Repeated entanglements in extensive beds 
of floating weed forced me to run a mile or more offshore 
before swinging round to the east, and when I finally turned 
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in that direction the onslaught of wind and waves was so 
sudden and fierce that my mental and manual activities 
were focussed on keeping my pounding boat from filling and 
swamping. I had faced heavier winds than that on the up- 
per river, but never where there was such an expanse of 
open water for the seas to get a running start in before 
pouncing on me. 

For a while it looked as though it would be impossible 
to keep on—that the only way out was to turn tail and run 
for refuge in the weed-sleeked shallows. But by gradually 
shutting down the motor I finally struck a mean of speed 
that was slow enough to keep the solid water from coming 
over back of the spray-hood and fast enough to give a mod- 
erate rate of headway against the buffeting wind and waves. 
With no chance to unroll and study my map without de- 
stroying it, I kept plugging slowly ahead toward what I 
thought was the grove of trees which had been pointed out 
to me as marking the entrance to the Tearing River. When 
no break in the shoreline appeared I could do nothing but 
bump on into the narrowing arm of lake that opened ahead. 

Two Indians, working desperately from a big canoe to 
salvage a storm-ravaged net, could not or would not speak 
English, but I gathered from their gestures that I might 
expect to gain some enlightenment if I would run on and 
land at a village just beginning to open up beyond a rocky 
point jutting out from the north shore. The waves break- 
ing all along the beach of the little bay promised a wet and 
awkward landing through the shallowly submerged rocks, 
but a primitive stub of breakwater improvised from a few 
logs and boulders finally offered a precarious mooring. 

Knocking on the door of the largest and best built of the 
dozen log cabins of the village, I gasped with astonishment 
when it was opened by a little Indian boy to reveal, stand- 
ing chalk in hand by a blackboard at the farther end of 
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the room, that same up-standing blonde Yorkshire school- 
teacher that Macbeth had brought to the dance at Cumber- 
land House the night before. I had blundered across to Buds 
Point, it appeared. Tearing River was miles away on the 
opposite side of the arm. Macbeth, after delivering the 
teacher in time to open school, had departed for that ren- 
dezvous hours before. 

As the hour of the noonday recess was near the teacher, 
aiter posing for a couple of photographs with her highly 
edified charges, dismissed school and took me over to her 
bachelor cabin for lunch. By a fortunate coincidence, my 
hostess had been given a brace of ducks by an Indian hunter 
the previous day. Macbeth, stopping for supper when he 
came to take her over to the dance, had eaten one of them, 
and now I had the other. I never did hold with those who 
maintain that the white woman teaching the North Ameri- 
ican Indian is not fulfilling an important mission. 

Anxious to show my appreciation in a practical way, 
I volunteered to remain and wash dishes when the beating 
of a gasoline can announced the imminence of the afternoon 
session at the school. Dreaming pensively over a well- 
penciled volume of Swinburne on the reading table, I let 
the fire go out. By the time this had been rekindled and my 
dishwater heated an hour had gone by. Just as I had donned 
a purple rubber apron, rolled up my sleeves and was swab- 
bing gingerly at the grease on the duck platter, the latch 
clicked, the door swung back and in stalked Macbeth in full 
uniform. 

“Seem to have found a home for life,” he blurted out with 
a scowl. Then, clinking his handcuffs: “Can’t stand for it. 
Bad example for the Indians. As guardian of the morals of 
tne Norths. °..? 

That was as far as the good fellow could carry on with- 
out a disarming grin. The grin vocalized to a guffaw, in 
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which I (considerably relieved, to tell the truth) joined lust- 
ily. The home atmosphere in that dish-washing scene was 
domestic enough for the final lived-happily-ever-after fade- 
out of Western movie. Until I saw the twitch at the corner 
of Macbeth’s mouth I really thought I was going to have to 
do a bit of explaining. Once that grin revealed the imagina- 
tion and humor of the man behind it I knew that I need not 
waste good time assuring him that I had not intentionally 
given him the slip and sailed on to eat ducks with the Blos- 
som of Buds Point. 

Many hands make light work. After Macbeth and I had 
washed the dishes, swept the floor and picked some flowers 
for the table, we went over to the schoolhouse, petitioned for 
and secured dismissal of classes for the day, and brought 
the teacher home for tea. Quaffing stirrup cups of Oolong, 
we fared down to the beach, poled our shallops out through 
the breaking surf, started the motors and headed away for 
Tearing River. 

With the wind astern of us for most of the way, we made 
a fast run to where two or three sprawling channels wind 
off among marshy islands to create the eastern drainage 
of Cumberland Lake. The first of the rapids occur just below 
where these collecting channels run together to form a single 
swift waterway of considerable volume. There is quite a 
stretch of broken water here, but I am inclined to think the 
name “Tearing” gives a much exaggerated idea of the 
roughness of it. At the time of our run, indeed, the water 
seemed to be a good deal more torn by the wind than by its 
descent over rocks. With whitecaps frothing from bank to 
bank it was hard to tell just where the rapids began and 
ended. Of the three or four we passed in the next few miles 
none was distinctive enough to leave any impression on my 
memory. . 

At the stage we went down, the main menace of the Tear- — 
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ing River is in its name rather than its rapids. Doubtless it is 
considerably rougher at low water; but even so, it is hard 
to understand why the Indians of Cumberland Lake do not 
use it as a canoe route to the Saskatchewan in preference to 
the longer and slower Big Stone. 

The Saskatchewan after it has collected itself below Cum- 
berland Lake is a much larger river than where it last flows 
in a single channel above the head of the Sipanok chute. 
It has dropped much silt in the lake, but there has been 
added to it a vast volume of flow from the Mossy, Grass- 
berry and the many streams draining to the long northerly 
extension of Cumberland Lake. The current runs slowly 
through a broad winding channel that is divided by infre- 
quent islands. The map shows many large lakes encroaching 
closely upon the river most of the way to The Pas, but only 
the narrow muddy draining channels of these are visible 
from the river. 

The swamps and marshes along the two hundred miles 
of the Saskatchewan between Cumberland Lake and Lake 
Winnipeg form what is probably the finest region for the 
shooting of geese and ducks on the North American conti- 
nent. There are sections farther north in which there is quite 
as much game-bird life in season, but none which is so com- 
paratively easy of access. The Pas is reached by rail, and 
from there anything from an outboard-driven canoe to a 
fifty-foot motor boat can ply through hundreds of miles of 
waterways extending in every direction. In the week I spent 
navigating the Saskatchewan from the mouth of the Torch 
River, to and through Cumberland Lake and on to The 
Pas, I saw more ducks and geese than during the course of 
a twenty-five-hundred-mile voyage from the source to the 
mouth of the Mississippi the previous Fall. 

In spite of the wind and our midafternoon start from 
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covered when falling darkness forced us to camp at the 
steamer’s woodpile a mile or two below a little Indian village 
on the north bank. There was bear-sign all along the fringe 
of blueberry bushes edging the narrow clearing, and a bull 
moose stalked fearlessly out to the brink of the opposite 
bank and watched us land. He backed slowly into the woods 
with quizzical shakes of his broad antlers as the smell of 
our fire and cooking tainted the evening wind, but there 
was no time in the two or three hours before we turned in 
that Macbeth’s basso rumble through a whorl of birchbark 
would not bring an answering challenge from the darkness 
of the southern shore. 

The wind increased greatly during the night but for the 
first twenty miles or more of the next day’s run the wind- 
ings of the river made it possible to avoid the full force of 
it by running in the lee of banks or cutting through nar- 
row side-chutes at the bends. Progress was slow, however, 
due to the fact that one or the other of us was stopping every 
half mile or so to pick up a bird dropped by my companion’s 
shotgun. Macbeth, going out on leave to his home in Prince 
Albert, had promised a mess of birds to many friends. It 
had been his intention to run back from The Pas with a 
dog and Indian for a couple of days of intensive shooting 
on Watseskwatap and Reader Lakes, famous haunts of 
ducks and geese closely skirted by those reaches of the 
Saskatchewan down which we were now running. The abun- 
dance of birds on the river made this return jaunt unneces- 
sary. I do not know what limit the law allows an officer of 
the Provincial Police shooting for his friends; nor did I 
keep a tab on the number I fished out of the water. Mac- 
beth, like a proper sportsman, stopped shooting when he 
reckoned he had enough. With the ducks and the geese flying 
as they were that morning, the only physical limits for, 
say, an Indian or a trapper laying down his winter supply - 
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of frozen meat, would have been those imposed by the quan- 
tity of his ammunition and the capacity of his boat. 

A long southerly reach of river into which we turned 
shortly after the noonday lunch halt brought the wind 
astern of us for a while and we drove along at a speed which 
seemed almost like flying after the dingdong fight we had 
had on the opposite course. This advantage was more than 
offset by a shift which brought the full force of the gale 
into frontal opposition as we rounded a sharp bend for the 
long and almost unbroken easterly slant to The Pas. The 
wind was sweeping up this broad open stretch at all of forty 
miles an hour—possibly fifty. Only by stealing the last inch 
of the eddies along the more sheltered bank was it possible 
to keep out of waves that would have swept right over even 
Macbeth’s twenty-foot Peterboro. 

I kept in the running out of sheer bravado. Alone I should 
have slowed down to the last notch and fought it out a few 
yards farther from the overhanging trees along the under- 
mined banks. The memory of the swamping of my boat un- 
der the falling spruce above Nipawin was still fresh enough 
to make cold shivers run down my back at every jigger of 
a bankside shadow. I did not want to court a repetition of 
that disaster, although the presence of an extra boat and 
man would greatly have simplified salvage operations at the 
present juncture. 

There were four or five miles of that floundering, bound- 
ing riverine steeple-chasing. The high moment of it in my 
memory has to do with Macbeth’s bull-at-a-gate rush across 
the seething mid-river sector to gain the shelter of the oppo- 
site bank at a bend—and with my attempt to follow. I cer- 
tainly saw three-quarters of the forward end of the police- 
man’s big canoe flung clear of the water as it struck the 
first line of breaking waves; he subsequently assured me that 
he had seen the bank under the whole length of the keel of 
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my rag-boat at the same point. I would not be sure that 
this extravagantly sounding statement was not literally 
true. The bumps could not have felt any solider if I been 
yanked across the landscape on the dragrope of a runaway 
balloon. 

The boat was flung sidewise by the wind as it hurdled 
into the next of the close-running waves, out of which its 
hove-down port gunwale scooped enough green water to 
flood above my shoetops in the bottom. Sensing complete 
swamping inside of the next two or three jumps if I pressed 
on, I kept swinging to the right and darted like a scared 
rabbit into the smoother water under the bank I had just 
left. I tried again after bailing out the boat, but this time 
at a speed slow enough to keep the bow down and prevent 
another dervish-dance on the stern across the tops of the 
waves. Watching my chances and nosing this way and that 
like an alley cat crossing athwart a stream of traffic, I 
reached the narrow zone of partly protected water where 
the high bank cut off the full force of the wind. 

Macbeth was bailing as he waited for me in an eddy 
around the next bend. As I came up he asked if I had no- 
ticed a group of log cabins and a lot of dogs tied to the 
trees for a quarter of a mile along the right bank a short 
distance back. It was the home of the most:famous of Cana- 
dian dog-team racers, he explained—a Frenceh half-breed 
with several winnings of the great Pas Derby to his credit. 
The large number of animals was accounted for my the fact 
that the racer ran a sort of summer boarding house for dog 
teams whose owners would have no use for their services 
until snow was on the ground. 

This interesting information cleared up a mystery which 
had begun to give me considerable worry the moment navi- 
gational tension was relaxed enough to allow my mind to 
dwell upon it. I had not seen the cabins, but for what had _ 
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seemed like four times a quarter of a mile an almost solid 
line of rearing huskies had blotted the skyline above my 
head as my boat bumped along under the bank. Not even 
after the Mackenzie did it seem possible there were so many 
sled-dogs in all the world. But it was not numbers alone 
which had awakened a troubled suspicion that I might be 
“seeing things.” The uncanniness of the multitudinous pack 
was in the savagery of its silence. Not a roar or a howl issued 
from the slathering jaws; not a clank came from the strained 
chains. Not the fierce Cerberus himself could have been more 
terrible in his pantomimed menace. 

After one had been told there was a canine boarding 
house in that neck of the woods, it was easy to reason back 
and see how the terrible silence was more apparent than 
real. Every chain had been a-clank, of course, and every 
throat a-howl; but what with the roar of the waves, the rat- 
a-tat of the motor and the whistling of the wind past my 
ears such incidental music had been quite drowned out. 
One does not have to be credulous enough to swallow the 
lowp-garow legend to let an apparition like that disturb him. 
Had I been alone I would almost certainly have landed to 
investigate the mystery of the silent phantom pack—prob- 
ably to remain and yarn all night with the King of the 
Mushers. 

Before getting ae way again Macbeth took the occa- 
sion to describe with some detail how the dreaded “Big 
Eddy” was located at the lower end of a big “U” bend not 
far ahead. It was not as dangerous as most people tried 
to make out, he said, and I would have no trouble if I fol- 
lowed him closely around the right side of the whirlpool. 

I had first heard of the savage destructiveness of the 
“Big Eddy” at Prince Albert, where the Hudson’s Bay man- 
ager, who had once been stationed at Cumberland House, 
had warned me that the violence of the suck was so great 
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that it would be best to take out my whole outfit and portage 
round. When I protested that the known fall of the Sas- 
katchewan in the region of The Pas was not possibly enough 
to create a dangerous eddy, he persisted that this one was 
so bad that there were many who believed that a part 
of the river was actually going into a hole in the earth here. 
This theory was borne out by the fact that logs, and even 
boats and men, disappearing there had never been seen 
again. } 
Recognizing that final touch as the familiar fiction that 
is told about even the gentlest whirlpool that ever whoofed 
by those who have confused local legend with actual fact, 
I had not made any advance plans for a portage at “Big 
Eddy.” The reality proved even more innocuous than I had 
expected. Of all the forty miles of river we had run since 
morning, this averredly death-dealing maels'rom was just 
about the only point at which the open midchannel section 
was not beaten white by the force of the wind. The oily 
boils of the gently back-swirling water were apparently go- 
ing in too many directions at once to give the gale any hold 
on them. I dutifully followed Macbeth in his right-hand cir- 
cuit against the returning current, though I am quite cer- 
tain that the quickest and smoothest passage for any but a 
heavily overloaded canoe would be straight across the lazily 
coiling currents of the restless center. 

The river unkinked itself below “Big Eddy” and we 
headed into a long, broad reach to see the white buildings 
of The Pas moulded to the curve of the five-miles-distant 
bend. Halfway down this lakelike expanse we passed the 
mouth of the Carrot, with its boom for collecting the logs 
which come down on the spring drives from the upper Sas- 
katchewan by way of the interconnecting Sipanok Channel. 
Then the bridge of the Hudson Bay Railway came into 
view, spanning the narrowed channel which gave the orig- 
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inal post its name. Beyond appeared the great mass of a 
sawmill under the smoke of its towering incinerator. To the 
right was a convent and hospital looming above the trees. 
Stacks and steeples and two- and three-story buildings bris- 
tled over the gentle rise. An auto truck was backing down 
to unload a barge of baled hay as we turned into the mouth 
of the Pasquia and breasted its dark muskeg-stained cur- 
rent to reach the steamer landing. A bobbed-haired rolled- 
stockinged half-breed flapper reached down from the dock 
with a pike-pole to swing back the boat-house door. Civiliza- 
tion had returned to the Saskatchewan. 


CHAPTER VII 
RACING WINTER DOWN THE NELSON 


Tue Pas is the eastern gateway to the Canadian North as 
Edmonton is the western. A convergence of Indian routes 
made the point at which it is located a strategic trading post 
from the early days of navigation on the Saskatchewan, but 
there was not much in the way of a town there until the op- 
timists behind the boom which swept Canada a decade and 
a half ago started a movement to pave the region between 

Mathie wheat provinces and Hudson Bay with railroad iron. 
With a half dozen or more lines racing for the crossing 
at The Pas, at the same time the subdividers of the local 
muskeg began to herald their nascent metropolis as “The 
Chicago of the North.” 

As the railway race was mostly on paper The Pas was 
destined to attain its Chicago ideal in only one respect— 
under a complaisant municipal government practically every 
Chinese restaurant in the place sells bootleg whisky. In 
the enterprise of its press there is perhaps a suggestion of 
the inspiring Illinois metropolis. In hastening through The 
Pas on my way to Hudson Bay I missed the reporter of the 
local paper, which did not, however, prevent that resource- 
ful weekly from running an interview with me on my Sas- 
katchewan River voyage in its next issue. It was almost 
entirely made up of verbatim extracts from an interview 
I had given the Edmonton Journal on my jaunt down the 
Mackenzie—with the latter name deleted! 

This refreshing method opens up an undreamed-of range 
of action for the imaginative reporter. But its employment 
would also be beset by many pitfalls. An interview on Ven- 
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ice revamped from one on Timbuctoo, for instance, would de- 
mand careful handling. 

Present-day Pas is best known to the world at large as 
the home of the Dog Derby. It is a plucky little city that 
has kept its head in the air and an eye cocked for the rosy 
dawn of better times through the many long years of the 
kind of hope deferred that maketh the heart sick. Now, 
with the Hudson Bay Railway actually nearing completion 
and mineral wealth of incalculable promise being opened 
up at its very doorway, it is about to come to its well- 
deserved reward. It will never become another Chicago as 
a railway center; and in time it is to be hoped it will slough 
off its Chicago standard of civic morals. When it realizes 
that it doesn’t need to be a Chicago, or even an Edmonton, 
to fulfil its manifest destiny as “The Gateway to Hudson 
Bay,” The Pas will step out on its sturdy legs and amble 
on to its own. 

There were two reasons why it was impossible for me to 
continue on from The Pas to Hudson Bay by the natural 
waterway of the Saskatchewan, Lake Winnipeg and the Nel- 
son. One was the lateness of the season and the other the 
fact that I was already committed to going over the route 
of the Hudson Bay Railway, work on which had just been 
resumed after a decade of waiting for funds and a final 
decision as to tidewater terminal. This called only for a 
voyage from railhead to the Bay down the lower hundred 
miles of the Nelson. For so short a jaunt I decided it would 
be better to arrange for canoe transportation locally than 
to run the risk of having to abandon in the ice of the immi- 
nent winter the boat and motor which had served me so 
well down the Saskatchewan. I was to regret this decision 
later, when the lack of that stanch and handy little out- 
fit delayed me a week waiting for Indians and a canoe at 
Limestone Rapids, and finally brought me to the Bay too 
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late to connect with the last steamer going out to Halifax 
by the Straits. 

With characteristic Hudson’s Bay courtesy, Manager 
Talbot, of The Pas, stored my outfit in the Company’s ware- 
house and undertook to have it shipped back to the States 
for me if I went out by salt water. The Hudson Bay Rail- 
way and my journey over its recently reconditioned line to 
the end of steel, I am writing of in my final chapter. Roy 
Campbell, genial conductor of the weekly freight, put me up 
in his caboose, fed me on moose, venison and brook trout 
(gifts from sportsmen along the route), introduced me to all 
his friends on the line, and finally delivered me to Resident 
Engineer Claude Johnston who was building yards and 
shops at Mile 328. Captain Johnston had been requested by 
his chief to help arrange for my voyage on down the Nelson 
to the Bay, and to this end ran me over on his gas car to 
the trading post of Luke Clemons at Kettle Rapids. 

I had heard much of Luke Clemons during the previous - 
four months, for his fame was as wide as the North. The 
half-breed son of a trader father, he had gone to Kettle 
Rapids when the Hudson Bay Railway was first started ten 
years previously, and between fur-buying and transporting 
supplies for the harbor works at Port Nelson had made 
much money and many friends. Everyone seemed to have 
a good word for the man. He appeared to be as popular with 
the railway people as with the Indians. 

But it was not Clemons’ success or populartiy that had 
brought him fame; it was his ancestry. He was a nephew 
of Mark Twain. Just how the connection had come to be 
established none could tell me. When I asked for corrobora- 
tive evidence in The Pas, the most tangible thing I learned 
was that “Luke had a sort of humorous twinkle in his eye,” 
and that his eldest son (who had died while studying for the 
ministry) had borne the name of Mark. To the local mind 
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this overwhelming weight of evidence had proved entirely 
convincing. 

As Luke was just packing up to go out for his third mar- 
riage the afternoon of our call the moment was not exactly 
propitious for a genealogic clamber in the family tree. The 
happy affair had been postponed a year or more already and 
he was anxious to have the tie consummated so as to get back 
by the time the Indians began to bring in the winter furs. 
The eyes of the “humorous twinkle” were peering forward 
rather than backward, which made it uncommonly consider- 
ate of the bridegroom to suspend the prenuptial celebration 
and give us a plain matter-of-fact account of his Mark 
Twain relationship. 

He said that his father—also named Luke Clemons—had | 
come north from the States by the old Red River route, set- 
tled in the Selkirk district and married a woman of the Cree 
nation. That was the whole story. His father had corre- 
sponded with his mother and brothers but none of the let- 
' ters had been preserved. After a single visit south of the 
line, he had returned to Canada and remained until his 
death. He had been a trader in The Pas in his later years. 

When I asked Luke how it happened that he spelled his 
name with an “o” rather than with the ‘“e” of the original 
Clemens, he replied that he did not know. That was the way 
his father had always spelled it. None of the Canadian 
branch of the family had been very good spellers anyhow. 
He had never met any of the American Clemenses and had 
never visited the old family seat on the Mississippi—just 
never seemed to have had a hankering for heading south. 
He said that he had read T'om Sawyer and Huck Finn, but 
he did not appear able to follow very understandingly the 
account of my Hannibal visit of the previous year and a 
description of the cavern where Tom and Becky were lost. 

There could be no possible doubt that Luke Clemons ac- 
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cepted his relationship to Samuel Clemens as something 
quite as settled and established as the sun and the moon 
and the lucrative profits of trading for furs with the In- 
dians. The simplicity and sincerity of the likable chap had 
me half convinced in spite of the lack of any tangible evi- 
dence, which makes it all the sadder to record the sequel. 

Among the closest of the fully certified blood relations of 
the great humorist is a niece, Mrs. Webster, of New York, 
and her son, Samuel Webster. On meeting them shortly after 
my return from the North I lost no time in telling all that 
I had learned about the Canadian “cousin.” Whereupon it 
transpired that, like the report of Mark T'wain’s death, the 
existence of such a connection had been “greatly exagger- 
ated.” All of Samuel Clemens’ brothers are accounted for 
—and none of them had ever drifted off down the Red River 
of the North to marry a maid of the Crees. 

I was really sorry to learn the truth, for Luke Clemons 
has never in any way attempted to capitalize a relationship 
that was popularly believed to be quite authentic. This is 
more than can be said of a number of other apochryphal con- 
nections of the humorist. How the fiction started one can 
only surmise. Quite likely an ambition on the part of the 
early boomsters of The Pas to become a literary as well as 
a railroad center was at the bottom of it. The dream of the 
railway network evaporated with the passing of the boom, 
but the story that the first Luke Clemons was a brother of 
Mark Twain—touching the imagination and the hearts of 
men—was preserved to pass on to the second and third gen- 
erations. 

Before Luke went out to Winnipeg for his wedding he left 
orders that a canoe and Indians for my voyage down the 
Nelson should be provided without delay. But the discharge 
of two crews of Pas Indians for smashing up their canoes 
on a previous voyage and the desertion of several of the 
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local Indians to prepare for their Fall trapping made it 
impossible to get men at once. As a consequence, I had to 
wait five days for the canoe dispatched to carry to Port 
Nelson the mail arriving on “The Muskeg,” the weekly 
mixed train from The Pas. In this interval the skirmishing 
advance guard of Winter made another surprise attack, so 
that we awoke one morning to find the thermometer on Cap- 
tain Johnston’s car recording a low of six degrees above 
zero and the ground frozen solid right down to the per- 
petual frost-table. 

A few days of such cold would close the river up for the 
season, and even as it was the ice fringe along the shores 
threatened to make navigation very awkward for the down 
run, with upstream tracking out of the question. A bitter 
northeast wind, though it hindered freezing somewhat, drove 
the cold to the marrow of one’s bones and left it there. I 
never anticipated a river voyage with less enthusiasm. 

When “The Muskeg” rumbled in to Mile 328 on Sunday 
afternoon Chief Engineer McLachlan’s car was swaying 
at the tail of it. As guests of Major McLachlan were sey- 
eral Hudson’s Bay officials, the most prominent of whom 
was Chief Factor French, head of the Fur Trade Depart- 
ment. I accompanied the party on to the end of the run at 
the Limestone River, and, while the chief engineer took a 
contractor on to the beginning of the new Churchill grade 
in a gas car, walked with the Hudson’s Bay men out to the 
rim of the bluffs above the head of river navigation. 

The Nelson is one of the noblest rivers on the continent. 
Carrying the whole discharge of a basin which extends from 
the Rockies on the west to the Great Lakes drainage on the 
east and that of the Missouri-Mississippi on the south, it is 
little inferior in size to the Mackenzie. For swiftness, volume 
and clearness it is more like the St. Lawrence than any other 
river I can recall. Although the white surge of water across 
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the limestone ledge on which we looked down from the bluff 
opposite Mile 352 is almost the last of a series of heavy 
rapids occurring all the way from Lake Winnipeg, there is 
a very fast current right on to the Bay. Indeed, the most 
distinctive thing about the Nelson is the swiftness of its 
final hundred miles. No other great river of the world—not 
even that “Achilles of Rivers,” the Columbia—rolls against 
tidewater in such strength. It is a magnificent boating 
stream in the proper season. I need hardly add that this is 
not in the near-zero temperatures of the end of October. 

On the way back to the train Mr. French, speaking as 
casually as though he were requesting a match, asked if I 
would mind looking up District Manager Harding at York 
Factory and telling him it was hoped he would be able to 
come out to Winnipeg in November to join the conference 
of officials that would gather to confer with the head of the 
Company from London. Three days later I delivered the 
message, and in three weeks Mr. Harding reported in Win- 
nipeg. If he was back on the job at York Factory inside of 
three months he was doing well. 

There was a breath of the spacious days at Mackenzie and 
Simpson in the casual “Oh-by-the-way-ness” of that simple 
message. Here was the ranking official of the Fur Depart- 
ment of the Company of Adventurers Trading Into Hud- 
son’s Bay coolly sending a word-of-mouth order by a passing 
river voyageur that would start a man off on a thousand-mile 
journey on the verge of the Arctic winter, with another 
thousand to return to his post through the depths of that 
winter’s snow. Not in my wildest dreams had I hoped to 
turn back the years to the times when chief factors sent mes- 
sengers off like that; but actually to be picked for chief 
factor’s messenger myself, just like one of Verendrye’s 
coureurs due bois. . . . That was indeed a fitting climax 
for the thousands of wilde I had been covering in the water- 
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ways of the voyageurs. Glowing pride went far toward 
kindling the inward warmth that fought off the outward 
cold in those final frigid days on the freezing Nelson. 

I spent the night in the car of Resident Engineer Mitchell 
at the Limestone Bridge and was conducted down to the head 
of navigation the next morning by Dan Thomas, the capa- 
ble half-breed in charge of Luke Clemons’ river transport. 
The big freighting canoes had been launched into a basin 
cracked out of the rim ice and were being loaded for the 
voyage. 'I'wo of them were to cache their cargoes of flour 
below the last of the rapids twenty-five miles down the river ; 
the third was to take me and the mail and an assorted lot of 
trade stuff for Luke’s Port Nelson store all the way to the 
Bay. An Icelandic trapper and his outfit, going down to 
join his winter partner at Port Nelson, was voyaging with 
the canoes which carried provisions. There was stuff enough 
for one or two more canoes, but owing to the lack of In- 
dians to handle them these could not be sent. All three craft 
were, therefore, heavily overloaded and had to pay the 
penalty. 

The mail canoe was in charge of a gigantic half-breed by 
the name of William and a powerful but rattle-headed 
young Cree. The ’breed, who was six-feet-three of solid bone 
and muscle, was famous for his feats of strength and en- 
durance. It was claimed he would pack four hundred pounds 
on a trumpline, and once, without a pack, he had trotted the 
hundred miles from Port Nelson to Kettle Rapids by the 
old railroad grade in eighteen hours. He was also said to 
be of great prowess with the paddle and tracking line, and 
of that I expected to have some demonstration. 

Just what kind of a riverman William was I never had a 
chance to learn. Because his big twenty-foot freighter was 
overloaded and undermanned, he had been permitted to use 
an outboard motor—for the first time in his life. It was a 
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new Johnston Twin, just nicely run in and—at the out- 
set—in perfect shape. William knew enough to keep jerk- 
ing at the starting string and jiggering at the gas until it 
started, and that was all. Steering came hard for him, so 
much so that the two paddled canoes opened up a long lead 
on us by keeping on a comparatively straight line while Wil- 
liam’s unpractised hand jazzed the mail canoe through a 
course that would have jammed the mechanism of a seismo- 
graph to record in all its windings. Not for five or six miles 
was he able to take enough kinks out of our line of advance 
to pull up and pass the paddlers. 

William’s erratic steering had us skating on the verge of 
trouble from the first pop of the motor. No harm was done 
in two or three buttings of the banks in getting out of the 
side channel below the mouth of the Limestone, but in failing 
to keep far enough upstream in working across to open go- 
ing on the farther side of the main river, he gave us a bad 
ten minutes among the rocks jutting out from the north 


bank to form an unrunnable rapid at any but high water. 


William knew that the proper course was straight across 
the river along the foot of Limestone Rapids for a mile or 
more, but he lost so much ground in cutting circles that the 
canoe was swept down into the swirling currents among the 
jutting ledges of black bedrock. Had he gone on with his 
steering practice there would have been a wreck beyond a 
doubt, and at a point where even a vigorously swimming man 
could not have been carried to either bank for many miles. 
I should not have fancied having to attempt it on so cold 
a day. Once the motor was shut off the paddlers showed 
both skill and nerve in extricating the canoe from its dif- 
ficulties. 

There was a swift surge of current down the open chan- 
nel on the south side of the river, but always plenty of room 


to give ample berth to the few rocks rising dangerously near — 
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the surface. Not until the wind wafted the solid roar of Little 
Limestone Rapids were there any obstructions that de- 
manded care in avoiding. An island divides the river here, 
with the narrow channel to the south too shallow to run and 
only a single rocky chute offering a practicable passage for 
a canoe through the mile of rock-torn water stretching un- 
brokenly to the north bank. Except in time of flood even 
this chute is so shallow and boulder-choked that a loaded 
canoe cannot avoid bumping. It was the laziness of some 
of his Indians in refusing to portage a part of their stuff 
here that had been responsible for the smashing of several 
of Luke’s expensive freighting canoes a week or two pre- 
viously. I had seen their punctured hulls on the banks at 
the landing. 

One of William’s few moral virtues was loyalty to Luke 
Clemons. Anxious as he was to run away from the paddled 
freighters by the use of his new-found plaything, the out- 
board motor, he would not run the risk of damaging Luke’s 
property by running Little Limestone with an overloaded 
canoe. The three-hundred-yards-long portage was over the 
low top of an ice-scoured island, down the north side of 
which the canoe channel ran. Dumping me and a half dozen 
boxes and bags out at the head of the island, William pushed 
off and eased into the chute under paddle. One of the 
freighters landed to drop the Icelander (probably because 
he could carry himself over the portage), but neither 
lightened its load by so much as a sack of flour. 

Clambering up with a box on my shoulder, all three canoes 
had run through the rapid before I reached a vantage from 
which I could see the fun. William and his boy were already 
unloading their canoe against the bank of an eddy below, 
with the two other craft, each half swamped, paddling in 
beside the first. All had taken some water in over the sides, 
but not enough to do much harm. The flood that filled the 
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two freighters was coming in through their boulder-bumped 
bottoms. Deeply loaded, both had literally toboganed on 
the rocks all the way down the steep shallow rapid. 

Straight and short, Little Limestone Rapids calls for no 
skill in running. One simply puts in at the head and barges 
through. There is no ledge or cliff against which a canoe 
can be dashed and destroyed. All that is required is enough 
horse sense to reduce the load sufficiently to bring the canoe 
up in the water and cut down the jolt from any boulders it 
may bump. This those two lazy crews of Pas Indians had 
lacked, with the result that a couple more of Luke’s new 
Peterboros were about ready for camp-fire kindling. 

Not much was wet in the mail canoe but all of the pro- 
visions in the freighters were soaked. The fact that one of 
the canoes was carrying a leaking case of kerosene made its 
submersion doubly destructive to the flour. I saw some of 
the attempted salvage from this going out to the dump of 
the cook-house at Port Nelson a few days later. The baker 
had tried a mess of bread with screenings of the lumpy mass 
but was unable to find any consumers for it. 

Rough patching and a rubbing of the scoured canvas with 
tallow put the damaged canoes in condition to keep afloat for 
the short run on to where their loads were to be cached at the 
head of motor-boat navigation. According to the original 
arrangements the Icelander was to camp here and await the 
Government launch which would come up for the provisions. 
As this meant an indefinite delay, and as the chap was very 
anxious to get on to Nelson, William was finally prevailed 
upon to take him and his outfit on with the mail. Already 
much overloaded, that extra burden was just about the 
straw, if not to break the canoe’s back, at least to bury it 
so deeply that it could not breast the head-waves without 
constant risk of swamping. at 


With William’s steering tending to improve and the little 
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motor still hitting like a top, it is probable we could have 
run right on to Nelson by night if there had only been six 
or eight hundred pounds less of load. As it was, the only 
way we could keep going was by avoiding the heavy waves 
where the howling north wind clawed the face of the swift 
midstream current and go sneaking along the protected ed- 
dies next to the shores, as I had so often been forced to do 
on the Saskatchewan. Submerged boulders rather than cav- 
ing banks and falling trees were the menace here, and of 
these there were few that William did not mark with either 
the nose of the canoe or the propeller. 

It was only after he had raced the motor for ten minutes 
while the canoe blew back against the current that he would 
allow me to make the simple replacement that set the pro- 
peller biting water again. The next pin that sheared he in- 
sisted on fixing himself. Just how he did it he would not per- 
mit me to see, but the complication of complaints which 
finally put that perfectly blameless little kicker completely 
out of action grew rapidly more acute from that time on. 
So did my relations with William. He suspected that I knew 
more about that sputtering little Can o’ Tricks than he did, 
and the more be brooded over it the more his resentment 
grew against a world where such inequalities could exist. He 
did his pig-headed best to improve his mind by home-study 
of the Book of Directions which came with the motor, and 
I can’t say that I improved our relations at all by a per- 
fectly valid suggestion that he would get the sense of the 
little volume better if he read it right side up. 

It was at this juncture, indeed, that William picked up 
an ax from the bottom of the canoe. There may have been 
no sinister significance in the act. It may have been purely 
a gesture of absent-mindedness; or he may have wanted to 
get the bright blade out of the rising leakage from the last 
bump; or (as is most likely) he may have simply intended 
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using it to make a delicate adjustment of the magneto, as 
my other ’breed friend had done at Pine Bluff; but just 
the same I offered no more advice about outboards. Most 
’breeds see yellow before they see red; but something told 
me that the competent William was not of the same litter as 
“Big Bateeste” Beaulieu of the Mackenzie. 

What with ground lost from being driven back upstream 
while William abused the motor and delays during land- 
ings for unloading and dumping water out of the canoe, 
four hours on the river after the lunch-halt at the cache 
only netted us twenty-five miles. That made fifty miles for 
the day and left from twenty-five to thirty to be done on 
the morrow. The strength of the wind may be appreciated 
from the fact that our average rate of progress during the 
time afloat was less than the rate of flow of the current. 
The blustering Norther had set us back more than motor 
and paddles had driven us forward. 

With the freezing spray plating the riverbank with a 
slippery sheet of ice for twenty feet above the water-line 
that was a cold camp. A tent originally pitched to protect 
a cache had been reduced to ribbons by the wind and offered 
no protection whatever. Only a fringe of boulders around 
three sides of each man’s bed kept it from blowing away. 
Wood was plentiful and the Icelander a good axman. The 
fire, unfortunately, did not throw heat more than a fraction 
of an inch to windward, while from the opposite direction 
one could not get within twenty feet of it without being 
singed. To make matters worse, William and the Cree boy 
rifled the grub-box and retired into the outer whorl of dark- 
ness to eat all the jam and canned salmon, leaving the 
Icelander and me only wet flour and tepid coffee. I took 
underhand revenge by getting up by the light of the aurora 
and springing a trap William had set for a black fox which 
was wont to forage the dump at that particular camp and | 
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the fur of which was now in prime shape from the early cold. 
That mean act was by way of being a bit of a boomerang. 
The fox came, walked across the innocuous trap and carried 
off our last hunk of bacon. Needless to say a restless night 
was had by all. 

Morning broke bleakly on a river as white with blown 
foam as were the banks with frost. We were now in the Home 
of the Winds. The stunted spruce along the banks were 
scraggly cones with tails of wind-distorted branches stream- 
ing to leeward. Every exposure of earth—the scars of slides 
and the sides of drift-ice-ravaged islands—revealed traces 
of wolian erosion. The air was never clear of stinging 
particles of sand or frozen spray. 

I suggested that, since we were all fairly well dried out, 
it would help materially in keeping us so if a few hundred 
pounds of the overload were cached at the camp. William, 
in a huff about the loss of the black fox and his inability to 
cuff his motor into action, swore that he was going to take 
the whole outfit through if it swamped the canoe. The first 
swamping, fortunately, occurred close to the bank, so that 
none got more than his feet wet in tumbling ashore to un- 
load and dump. The dozen boxes and bags we stacked there 
made the first of five caches which were strung along at three 
or four-mile intervals all the way to where the river met the 
tide at Flamborough Head. 

As William refused to take to poles, paddles or the track- 
ing line, such progress as we made was by a series of bump- 
ings along while the motor ran and driftings backs when it 
stalled. The Icelander and I paddled steadily; the Cree 
intermittently. Most of his time that exuberant youngster 
spent in what might be called a mono-dialogue with the flocks 
of geese and ducks streaming southward above our heads. 
He would apostrophize them politely in precise mission Eng- 
‘lish with some such question as, “Oh, where are you going, 
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sirs?” and then, impersonating the birds, squawk back an 
answer in what appeared to be very profane Cree. It was 
really very amusing—or would have been so on a balmy 
spring day with no icewater lapping over the tops of one’s 
boots. 

As we neared the estuary the rocky banks receded slightly 
and left stretches of firm sandy beach along the river. These 
beaches occurred in the form of shallow crescents separated 
by short spits of rock and gravel extending fifty or a hun- 
dred yards into the water. As long as the canoe kept close 
to a beach it managed to barge along through the waves 
without shipping more than a man could bail; the breaking 
surf that could not be avoided in doubling the baby capes 
was another matter. 

Unchastened by previous disaster, William drove into one 
of these wave-barrages with the motor wide open. The very 
first wave, sweeping the canoe from bow to stern, filled it 
until the gunwales were awash and it floated with no more 
freeboard than a plank. The water was shallow, of course, 
and it would have been easy to bring the swamped craft to 
the beach decently and in order had not the Icelander (who 
was hysterically terrified of drowning) tumbled over in an 
attempt to reach the shore under his own power. His floun- 
dering half upset the canoe and spilled out a number of 
non-floatable objects that required much wading and paw- 
ing to recover. 


The irate William punished the offender by erecting a — 


cache containing the last of his outfit with the exception of 


the bed-roll. That left little else in the canoe than the mail, — 


my two waterproof bags and a lot of odds.and ends of trade 
stuff for Luke’s store that was too valuable to leave on the 
beach at a time the Nelson Indians were faring forth for 
their winter trapping. The big freighter lifted more buoy- 


antly now and we made better time as long as that mal-— 
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treated little kicker. could be bullied into action. William 
had long ago thrown away the Book of Directions and his 
mechanical correctives now opened with coaxing blowings and 
wheedling suckings at tank, carburetor and cylinders and 
ended up with beatings with a wrench and lashings with 
the starting rope. Naturally enough the worm would turn 
every now and then, and I chortled cheerily over the in- 
creasing brake put upon the big ’breed’s spiteful spat 
curses by the necessity of licking flywheel-scoured knuckles 
and cylinder-scorched palms. 

At about noon we landed under the disused beacon at 
Flamborough Head to heat coffee over the cunningly pro- 
tected camp fire of a canoe-party of Indians faring up the 
river from Nelson. A side of the goose they broiled for us 
was the first sustaining food I had had since leaving Lime- 
stone. By wading into this delicate morsel while our crew 
was busy patching the canoe the Icelander and I liquidated 
some of our account against them for the jam and salmon. 

The Indians, voyaging in a fleet of a half-dozen large 
new canoes heavily laden with their women, children, dogs, 
traps and winter supplies, got under way again shortly after 
we landed. With leg-o’-mutton sails bellying monstrously 
in the wind and with the in-running tide in their favor, they 
had swept on out of sight in a few minutes. 

While William lingered over the bones of the goose the 
rising tide rolled up the beach and submerged the lower 
layer of his stack of mail sacks, hitherto kept dry by un- 
remitting care. It was a crowning humiliation. Making his 
initial entry into Nelson under power might not efface the 
disgrace, but it would at least salve the spirit. Carefully and 
prayerfully, the hulking ’*breed pawed and petted and 
groomed his motor for the final fight against wind and tide. 

As though grateful for the unwonted kindness, the 
forgiving little kicker purred under the caresses and pres- 
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ently settled to a steady purposeful effort which I am in- 
clined to believe would have won through if it had only 
been given half a chance. It had been hurt but not disabled ; 
the vital spark had not been extinguished; its fighting spirit 
was unquenched. 

A slice of the flat horizon of the open waters of Hudson 
Bay unrolled to the east as we rounded Flamborough Head. 
To the right was the low forested peninsula separating the 
estuaries of the Nelson and the Hayes; to the left a yellow 
strip of bluff-backed beach extending almost straight to 
where a black ruled line above the foam-white water revealed 
the steel bridge of the Port Nelson harbor works. 

There were ten miles to go. The six that we made with- 
out stopping was the longest unbroken run of the voyage. 
The almost empty freighter rode high in the water and by 
slowing down the motor William made a substantial head- 
way through waves which would have swamped it loaded. 
If he had had the sense and the nerve to keep out in deep 
water instead of trying to cut across the broad belt of shal- 
lows uncovered by the now receding tide he would almost 
certainly have realized his ambition of reaching Port Nelson 
by power instead of paddle. But, ’breedlike, he must needs 
lose both head and temper at the very moment victory was 
within his grasp. 

The flutter of ripples over the bar ahead would have told 
a man with half an eye that there was hardly water enough 
to float a duck. William, with his roving black orbs fixed 
in fancy on the distant landing, drove into the barrier full 
tilt. The motor skidded for a few yards along the silt-sand 
mixture and stalled, easing off the impact of the bow to a 
gentle bump. 

I could never be sure whether William actually dealt the 
disabled outboard a punitive blow with his ax or whether 
he was merely using that implement to tap the sucked sand 
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from the pump. The result was the same in any event. Some 
vital part was banged or buckled or bent out of action. The 
outraged little put-put simply lay down and expired then 
and there. In vain the irate engineer jiggered levers, twid- 
dled screws and blew and sucked alternately at every 
pipe and orifice. Not an answering pop repaid his frenzied 
efforts. 

That which followed was the most soul-trying interval of 
the voyage. Balked in his bullyings, William fell back on 
patience and prayer. Crossing himself with mystic mutter- 
ings, he began pulling the starting string. Once, twice, 
thrice, ten times the rigamorole and the accompanying ac- 
tion were repeated. T'wenty, fifty, a hundred times—prob- 
ably a thousand. For an hour and a half by watch it went 
on, the giant trunk rising and falling like an automaton 
with the alternate winding and flipping of the string. When 
one cord was worn out another was improvised from a sec- 
tion cut from the tracking line. 

By dint of hard paddling the Icelander and I, with the 
aid of the current of the ebbing tide, held the canoe almost 
even against the force of the wind and waves. When the Cree 
boy helped with his paddle we gained a bit, when he eased 
off to talk to the birds or synchronize a prayer with one of 
William’s prestarting crossings we lost. Running like an 
obligato through the whole wearying interval of wasted ef- 
fort were the whistling snort with which William jerked the 
starting string and the curse-cwm-sob with which he reached 
down to rewind it. 

Just how long this monkey-show would have gone on had 
we not drifted in close enough to allow me to tumble over 
and wade to the beach will never be known. Stiff, chilled to 
the bone and with my slicker covered with a layer of frozen 
spray, the long ribbon of firm yellow sand reaching on to 
the Nelson bridge lured like the path to the End of the Rain- 
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bow. Shouting to William to take my bags to Luke’s store 
in case he ever got started, I stamped off along the beach at 
a lively trot. 

That parthian shot jarred William out of his automatonic 
trance and galvanized him to instant action. The one thing 
worse than not coming in under power was haying a white 
man—and a particularly pestiferous white man at that— 
finish ahead of the mail. Ordering over his Indian with the 
tracking line, he tilted the dead motor out of the water, seized 
his big paddle and began to drive the canoe forward with 
strong purposeful strokes. 

It would have taken three or four paddlers as good as 
William to force that heavy freighter against wind and 
waves at a rate fast enough to equal that of the brisk canter 
at which I was bounding along the beach. But in that raring 
young Cree on the tracking line there was uncorked an un- 
guessed reserve of power. The way that erstwhile clown 
strained at the shoulder loop reminded me of nothing so 
much as the scrambling lope of a team of high-fed huskies. 
With the Icelander plying a helping paddle, the canoe was 
jerked past me as though I had been running up and down 
on a treadmill. The gap between us opened up all the more 
rapidly when, warmed and winded from the exertion in heavy 
wraps, I settled back to a comfortable walk. 

But the race was not to be to the swift after all. The canoe 
had built up a lead of all of half a mile on me when it oozed 
into and suffered complete anesthesia from an uncovered 
tidal flat. There it had to remain until the returning tide 
brought enough water to float it to the beach. In the mean- 
time the crew had an hour’s work cut out for them wading 
back and forth through five hundred yards of soft mud and 
sand to land the mail bags. William, wallowing knee-keep in 
muck and burdened with a bag on each shoulder, fell flat 
on his first explorative trip, an event which furnished me 
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much silent satisfaction—until I found he had also been 
carrying one of my cameras. 

At Luke’s store I found Reggie Clemons—a younger 
brother of the Mark who had been intended for the min- 
istry. Reggie supplemented his father’s “humorous twinkle” 
with a highly ingratiating grin but was not at all ministerial. 
He directed me over to the Government offices and promised 
to send on my bags as soon as they could be recovered from 
the canoe. 

Stumbling through the dusk along the rambling grade of 
a narrow-gauge railway, I came at last to a large white 
two-story building topping the crest of a gentle slope which 
ran up from the water. The wave of grateful warmth from 
a glowing stove folded me in its arms as I passed the last of 
the barrier of winter stormdoors, and hard on its wake was a 
broadshouldered chap with a genial smile and a hearty hand- 
grip. 

“Been expecting you,” he said. “Radio from McLachlan 
at The Pas said you started. Got a room ready for you and 
there’s just time for a hot bath before the gong goes for 
supper. Hope you’re prepared to spend the winter with us. 
Last steamer’s gone for Halifax and river freezing up. 
Lonely place in the winter, Nelson. Glad to have some com- 
pany.” : 

It was Kydd, the engineer in charge, who took me in out 
of the cold. Brought down (as he put it) on a summer pleas- 
ure jaunt with Consulting Engineer Frederick Palmer, he 
had been left on the beach and told to move Nelson to 
Churchill. With luck, he hoped to finish the job and be free 
to rejoin his family in Ontario in two or three years. 

In the week which followed Mr. Kydd told me much of the 
Hudson Bay route. Also, being a man of resource, he con- 
trived to get me back to railhead before another Arctic gale 
swept down to close up the Nelson for the winter. 


PART IV 


| ‘THE HUDSON BAY ROUTE—BY LAND AND SEA 


CHAPTER I 
THE HUDSON BAY ROUTE 


Wiru a long strip of blueprint map unrolled on the desk 
before him, one of the several distinguished engineers of the 
Hudson Bay Railway was speaking. 

“You may be quite assured that we will complete a modern 
railway to the shores of Hudson Bay. Since resuming work 
this summer we have not only finished reconditioning the 
three hundred and thirty miles of line previously built, but 
have added twenty-five miles of new construction. The hun- 
dred and fifty miles remaining to be built to Churchill should 
be completed by the end of the summer of 1829. 

“This will be a thoroughly up-to-date railway in every 
respect. Should traffic warrant, it can be double-tracked—or 
quadruple-tracked for that matter—at a reasonable cost. 

“So much for the railway. You may also be assured, now 
that it has been definitely decided to abandon Port Nelson 
and concentrate on Churchill, that a thoroughly modern 
harbor will be provided at the most favorable natural loca- 
tion of the western shore of Hudson Bay. This terminal will 
be provided with elevators and dockage facilities capable of 
handling, or being expanded to handle, any traffic that may 
offer. 

“But”—and to emphasize the formidability of the word 
the speaker allowed the released ends of the blueprint to roll 
together with a sharp snap—‘“with both railway and harbor 
ready for operation, the success or failure of the Hudson 
Bay route will still hinge upon navigation. Not the erratic 
hit-or-miss navigation that has been carried on in the Bay 


for the last three hundred years, but a navigation that is 
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reasonably safe, regular and certain. Unless the grain- 
carrying steamers can ply back and forth by this route at 
a risk little greater and a regularity little less than that of 
the competitive carriers running by the St. Lawrence, the 
Hudson Bay Railway will have a hard time justifying it- 
self.” 

My obvious question was checked with a raised hand. 

“No, I will not venture an opinion on that point, and for 
the very good reason that I am not competent to do so. I 
am a builder of railways, not a navigator of ships. The ques- 
tion cannot be answered definitely until navigation has met 
the varying conditions of several seasons. Ultimate success 
may be won by the stepping stones of early failures. 

“But don’t let any one of the several hundred thousand 
Canadians who would be willing to do so try to answer the 
question in advance. The Dominion has been split on the 
Hudson Bay route issue from the first, with prejudice and 
fancied self-interest coloring every viewpoint. The Eastern, 
Maritime and Pacific Coast provinces have blindly opposed 
it in belief that the diversion of traffic would do them harm. 
Just as blindly have the central provinces advocated it in 
the belief that the panacea for all their ills will be found in 
the expected savings in freight through Hudson Bay rout- 
ing. Each faction interprets, distorts and invents to suit its 
own viewpoint, and the more you seek to learn from one 
or the other the more confused you will become. 

“The riddle of the navigability of Hudson Straits is baf- 
fling enough without all this camouflage. To read as much 
of it as will be revealed to anyone before the thing is actually 
tried out, I would suggest you steer entirely clear of op- 
ponents and proponents of the route and adopt the com- 
paratively peaceful expedient of going over it yourself. If 
you cannot arrange to do that, talk with all the present-day 
navigators of the Bay that you can corner. Sailors are 
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blunt and honest and will tell you what they have seen and 
what they believe.” 

For the next three months, during which I covered several 
thousand miles of western, central and northern Canada, 
that was the only really unprejudiced expression of opinion 
on the Hudson Bay route I was to hear. Not until I started 
out by the Hudson Bay Railway itself in October did I en- 
counter another man who was really openminded on the con- 
troversial subject. He also was an engineer; and so were the 
next two or three who were ready to consider the issue with- 
out personal bias. And finally there were the skippers and 
mates and engineers of the two or three little steamers that 
came in from the freezing bay and laid up on the mud of 
Port Nelson for the winter. Of them I shall tell later. First 
a word of what the Hudson Bay land and sea route is and 
what it is hoped the use of it will accomplish. 


The same narrowing of the North American continent 
which drew the early navigators in Hudson Bay in search of 
a short route to the Pacific was responsible, three centuries 
later, for the movement to utilize this great land-locked body 
of water to shorten the length of rail route to be traversed 
between central Canada and ports on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, even for long after the St. 
Lawrence route was opened to it by the conquest of New 
France, found it more convenient to supply its trading ports 
on the central plains by way of York Factory on Hudson 
Bay. So it was only natural, when Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta became the greatest wheat-growing region in 
the British Empire, that men should begin to debate the 
possibilities of reblazing the old trail anew and using it in 
reverse. The salient contention was that, since a port on the 
western side of Hudson Bay was approximately the same 
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distance from Liverpool as was Montreal, and since most of 
Canada’s great central wheat-growing area averages about 
the same distance from Hudson Bay as from Port Arthur, 
on Lake Superior, the use of the Bay route would effect a 
saving of freight over the distance from Port Arthur to 
tidewater on the St. Lawrence, whether shipped by rail or 
by lake steamer. 

The potential saving appeared so substantial a one even 
four decades ago, before the export of wheat and cattle 
from the Canadian plains was a fraction of that of the pres- 
ent day, that an expedition was dispatched to study and re- 
port on ice conditions as affecting the navigation of Hud- 
son Strait. Even at that comparatively early date—1884— 
it was realized that this was the crux of the problem. 

Commander Gordon, R. N., made three separate voyages 
to Hudson Bay, one each in the summers of 1884, 1885 and 
1886. The gist of his findings was that the strait was navyi- 
gable from July 15 to October 15 by protected steamers 
of 2000 tons. He also reported that he believed the natural 
harbor of Churchill offered far better facilities for a port 
than did the open roadstead at the mouth of the Nelson. 

Canada’s first great transcontinental railway was com- 
pleted during the period of the Gordon voyages. Pride in 
and enthusiasm for the splendid achievement of the Canadian 
Pacific swept the Dominion from coast to coast. It could 
not have been difficult at such a time for the powerful rail- 
way interests to gain the popular ear with a plea that it 
would be neither fair nor economically sound to divert a 
part of its legitimate traffic to a route that was really not 
needed. This contention, indeed, was well based. Not for a 
decade or two more did the tremendous expansion of wheat 
production make Canada’s hopper too large for the spout, as 
Sir William Van Horne graphically put it. : 

Two further expeditions added materially to the knowl- 
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edge of Hudson Bay navigation during the next twenty 
years, but little tangible progress was made toward the con- 
struction of a railway. Commander William Wakeman, who 
headed the expedition of 1897, and the distinguished geol- 
ogist A. P. Low, who led that of 1903-4, were inclined to 
add three to four weeks to the three months of open season 
in the Strait which Commander Gordon had regarded as 
the limit. 

In the meantime the ever-swelling tide of golden grain 
from the plains of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta had 
begun really to tax the capacity of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence route. Congestion, delays and what they believed 
to be unduly high freight costs united the farmers in an ap- 
peal for relief through an outlet via Hudson Bay that was 
too strong for Ottawa to resist. Both political parties 
pledged themselves to the construction of a railway to Hud- 
son Bay, to be built and operated by the government. Sir 
Wilfred Laurier spoke with enthusiasm on the subject; Earl 
Grey, the Governor-General, journeyed overland to the 
mouth of the Nelson and made his way out of the bay by 
the Strait on an icebreaker to put his stamp of approval on 
it. Shortly afterward the Minister of Railways swung round 
the same circuit, to return brimming with confidence in the 
grandiose project. Contracts for the first 255 miles of line 
—starting from The Pas, on the Saskatchewan River near 
the north end of Lake Winnipeg—were let in the summer of 
1911. A year later contract for an additional seventy miles 
was awarded. 

It was far from fortunate that the Hudson Bay Railway 
rode to its start, though not to its finish, on the back of the 
frenzied land and railway building boom which swept cen- 
tral and western Canada during the six or seven years pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the late war. The United States has 
had many land booms, but they have usually been localized 
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to one state, like the recent orgy of speculation in Florida. 
Canada’s boom cut its swath across two-thirds of a continent, 
overflowing into the mountain valleys of the Rockies and the 
muskeg swamps of the Athabaska. Town lots sold for ten or 
twenty thousand dollars in sites that today are marked by a 
name on the map and a few ruined log cabins. 

Concurrent with the speculation in land, and in some in- 
stances preceding and stimulating it, was a frenzy of rail- 
way building which (for the populations involved) has prob- 
ably never known a parallel on the continent. To the western 
Canadian of this period the steel rail was a finger of Midas, 
turning everything it touched to gold. No matter how much 
gold was poured out in laying the steel—that would all come 
back a hundredfold tomorrow. 

It was while the optimistic young Giant of the North was 
still seeing the world—his own gay young world—through 
spectacles of rose and gold that the Hudson Bay Railway 
was started. So high was enthusiasm and confidence that 
there is said to have been a proposal that the Golden Spike 
should be driven at the beginning rather than at the finish. 
The estimates of costs ran to formidable figures, even as 
reckoned today. At the time they were laughed away as “a 
trifle compared to what was being spent blowing holes 
through the Rockies.” 

The following are the estimates as made for the alternate 
ports of Nelson and Churchill, neither of which was definitely 
decided upon when railway construction was inaugurated: 


Fort Fort 

Churchill Nelson 
Construction of railway........ $11,351,000 $8,982,C00 
Buildings, power plant, ete.... 1,700,000 1,684,000 


Two elevators (four million 


bushels each).... 4,000,000 4,000,000 
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Fort Fort 
Churchill Nelson 
Dl en ne 320,000 320,000 
Engineering and contingencies .. 1,737,000 1,477,000 
Harbor works and dredging.... 6,675,000 5,065,000 


$25,783,000 $21,528,000 


It was estimated that 16 trains a day could move 64,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat to tidewater in 30 days. This amounted 
to about 250 shiploads, which, figuring two round trips 
apiece in that period, would have required a fleet of 125 
freighters. It is a matter of regret that the keels were not 
laid down for these carriers at the same time construction 
was started on the railway. They would have been of in- 
calculable value in replacing tonnage destroyed by the 
U-boat in the War. 

There will be no point in outlining further details of how 
the projected line was to fulfill its mission. Canada’s 
pyramided railway structure was already tottering to a fall 
in 1914, and the outbreak of the War brought it down. At 
that time a dozen or more railways had announced plans 
for building to Hudson Bay, two or three of these being 
transcontinental lines that were to reach the Pacific by way 
of the valley of the Peace River. In a book called The Hud- 
son Bay Road, written before the War but not published 
until 1916, it was soberly stated that 


“., . Announcements of projected lines (via The Pas) 


have been so numerous during the last few years that the 
drawings of them all would resemble a cat-o’-nine tails, with 
the tails spread out in all directions from The Pas, and the 
Hudson Bay Railway as a handle. . . .” 


When the young land gallantly turned round and diverted 
its energies to the great task in Europe, its costly and un- 
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economic orgy of railway building quickly came to an end. 
Along with that on other projects less worthy, work on the 
Hudson Bay line languished and ceased for lack of funds. 
Before the War was over some of the grades were stripped 
of the steel so desperately needed in France. The sagging 
muskeg cuts and fills of the Bay line did not suffer this 
crowning humiliation, but a few seasons of scant mainte- 
nance left them little better than a wreck. ' 

Ten years went by. The War had come to an end, leaving 
Canada with a staggering debt and many miles of costly 
railroad for which there was little prospect of immediate 
use. The building up of one of the world’s largest and most 
profitable railway systems out of these odds and ends 
through the genius of Sir Henry Thornton is one of the 
miracles of modern industrial history. 

With railway mileage being reduced rather than increased 
during this period of reconstruction and retrenchment, it 
was impossible for a long time to gain an ear in Ottawa for 
the plea of the Western farmers that their still augmenting 
wheat yields made the necessity of such an outlet greater 
than ever before. Pressure from the wheat provinces began 
to tell politically by 1925, but neither then nor since has 
there been much save more or less open opposition in eyi- 
dence from Ontario, Quebec, British Columbia and the 
Maritime Provinces. 

In 1926 both parties repledged themselves to the com- 
pletion of the railroad to Hudson Bay. Reconstruction was 
ordered to be started in the spring of 1927, but with this 
announcement came an intimation that there would be a 
reconsideration of the question of port. With six million 
dollars already expended at Port Nelson, it must have taken 
a deal of courage—political courage, which is rarely a robust 
article—to come to this decision. But with practically every 
competent authority who had previously studied the relative 
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merits of Nelson and Churchill reporting in favor of the 
latter, there was nothing else to do. 

Realizing that any decision arrived at by Canadian en- 
gineers would be open to the charge of bias or partisanship, 
the Ministry of Railways and Canals invited the dis- 
tinguished English harbor expert, Frederick Palmer, to 
study and report upon the long mooted question. After a 
number of months of preliminary work, Mr. Palmer visited 
the rival ports during August, 1927. Almost immediately 
following his return to Ottawa came the announcement that 
Nelson was to be abandoned and that the railway would be 
carried north to Churchill. It was held that the natural har- 
bor of the historic old northern post could be improved for 
less money than would be required to complete the artificial 
harbor in the estuary of the Nelson. 

With almost all of the navigators of the Bay a unit in 
favoring Churchill, the selection of Nelson in the first place 
can only be attributed to the overwrought mental condition 
of the country at the culmination of the hectic boom, when 
the railway first got under way. The fact that the expendi- 
ture of more than the original estimate for the completed 
cost left the project less than half completed is an illumina- 
tive commentary as to the expensiveness of the mistake. 

It is now evident that the starting of the Hudson Bay 
Railway without adequate consideration of its tidewater 
terminal was an error for which all freight carried over it in 
the future must pay toll as a consequence of a longer and 
more costly line than need have been built had the superior- 
ity of Churchill over Nelson been recognized at the outset. 
Had the road followed the direct survey to Churchill two 
expensive bridges over the broad Nelson would have been 
saved, together with from thirty to fifty miles of distance. 
The necessity of using the line already constructed on the 
score of economy will make the total length of steel between 
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The Pas and Churchill a little over 500 miles. By a route 
running north of the Nelson the whole distance it would 
have been materially shorter. 

When all construction work on the Hudson Bay Railway 
finally came to an end about midway of the War, there had 
been completed the 332 miles of line running from The 
Pas to and across Kettle Rapids of the Nelson. Except for 
the two great steel bridges over the Nelson the road was 
an all but complete ruin. Ties—originally cut from the in- 
adequate timber along the right-of-way—were rotted, steel 
was rusted, while some of the spongy muskeg fills had dried 
out and burned up or blown away. Deeper thawings of the 
exposed earth had caused subsidences in which the whole 
grade had all but dropped from sight. Some of these dips 
were so deep, according to Chief Engineer McLaughlin, that 
a man standing on the caboose of a work train could not see 
the smokestack of the locomotive. 

Save where it was cut through rock, practically all of the 
grade had to be rebuilt throughout. Replacement of ties and 
rails was one hundred per cent. Only the two big: steel 
bridges (which need never have been built at all had the 
Churchill route been determined upon in the first place) 
were as good as new. 

Actively pushed work during the summer and fall of 
1927 resulted in the reconditioning of the 332 miles of ex- 
isting line to Kettle Rapids and the building of twenty-four 
miles of new railway to the point at which it was determined 
the line to Churchill should leave the old Nelson grade. A 
mile of the Churchill grade was also finished before freezing 
temperatures put an end to the season’s activities. This gave 
a total of 356 miles of first-class modern railway over which 
trains were in operation, with about 150 miles still to be 
built to Churchill. 

Immediately after the decision to make Churchill the 
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terminal port was announced feverish activities were in- 
augurated at Nelson in the hope that material might be 
transported by sea to Churchill before the freeze-up and so 
be ready in the spring. The loss of one of the first barge- 
loads rushed northward through the tempestuous equinoctial 
weather dampened ardor somewhat and the remainder of 
the season at Nelson was spent in dismantling buildings and 
the salvaging of such material as might be useful in work on 
the new port. Work on both Churchill port and railway 
are to be pushed in the spring from the earliest practicable 
moment. 


I had borne well in mind all summer the injunction I had 
received about going out of Hudson Bay by the Strait and 
getting an idea of navigational conditions at first hand. Sev- 
eral thousand miles of canoe and motor-boat voyagings to 
which I was already committed on the Athabaska, Mackenzie 
and Saskatchewan had taken all of July, August and Sep- 
tember, however, and it was early October before I had com- 
pleted a run from Edmonton to The Pas down the historic 
route of the early voyageurs and found myself at the 
terminal of the Hudson Bay Railway. Southeasterly a 
branch of the Canadian National led off to Winnipeg and 
the big outside world; northeasterly, two silver strips of 
gleaming metal on a ribbon of yellow gravel ballasting, 
stretched the Golden Trail of Romance to the Bay. 

Turning the pages of a big book of aerial photographs, 
Chief Engineer McLaughlin took me back, mile by mile, over 
the route from Port Nelson to The Pas. The very first pic- 
ture showed a crib beyond the long Nelson pier, with a large 
steamer perched jauntily across its outer tip. 

“Tossed up there on an even keel by a playful summer 
zephyr,” commented Major McLachlan, with a twinkle in 
his eye. “It’s the million-dollar dredge you’ve heard about,” 
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he explained. “And it’s worth all of that today—if only they 
knew how to get it back into the water.” 

A couple of hundred views, taken at two-mile intervals 
from a plane flying above the right-of-way, showed the 
whole 400 miles of the original Nelson route. There was the 
seventy-five miles of grade, scarred by fire and flood, that 
had never known steel. The northern end of this marked 
Mile 356 of the road as now completed, the point at which 
construction had started on the Churchill line. There was 
the long trestle over the Limestone, with a white lacework 
all the way across the mile-distant Nelson revealing the 
rapids of the same name. Bars of black identified the great 
cantilevers at Kettle Rapids and the Manitou; funny little 
patchwork rectangles were yards and terminals. Twice or 
thrice there were small blots representing areas of experi- 
mental cultivation. And always lakes, lakes, lakes, with their 
connecting ribbons of river and the interminable muskeg 
stretching between. 

Much that Major McLachlan told me of the reconstruc- 
tion work and future plans I have already set down in brief 
outline. Many and various were the special problems of 
frost and frozen ground. Because the virgin muskeg was 
frozen to within a foot or two of the surface even in mid- 
summer it had been impossible to use steam shovels or other 
mechanical contrivances for moving earth in bulk. The whole 
grade had been built, and rebuilt, with pick, shovel and 
wheelborrow, in quite the same primitive fashion that the 
first transcontinental lines were constructed. The “heaving” 
of telegraph poles from the ground by the freezing of the 
soggy muskeg had given great trouble. This they were now 
avoiding by the use of a specially designed tripod to carry 
the arms for the wires. Standing almost on the surface of the 
ground, the frost fingers found nothing upon which to exert 
their heave. 
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When I asked Major McLachlan about navigation of the 
Bay, he grinned and handed me a sizable sheaf of photo- 
graphs showing steamers battling ice. In some of these the 
chaos of up-ended ice blocks stretched to the far horizon. 

“Summer scenes in Hudson Bay and Strait,” he eluci- 
dated, still grinning, pointing to captions which indicated 
that the photos were mostly taken in July and August. 
Nansen or Peary or Amundsen never brought back anything 
more wintry looking from their polar voyages. 

After he had enjoyed his little joke, Major McLachlan 
explained that the photographs were practically all taken 
in the exceptionally severe season of 1913. He also said 
that in every instance it was probable that aerial reconnais- 
sance would have revealed open water through which the 
steamers, warned by wireless in good time, could have di- 
rected their courses in comparative safety. 

“Tt is a baffling problem,” he added; “but with the sub- 
stantial aids that modern science makes available, they ought 
to work it out in time. At any rate, we are going to have the 
railway and harbor ready for them.” 


The only regular train over the Hudson Bay Railway is 
a mixed freight and passenger, appropriately called “The 
Muskeg.” It runs once a week, taking just about that in- 
terval to make the round trip to the end of steel. Missing 
“The Muskeg,” the only alternative offering were a gaso- 
line car or a work train. With an early winter gale getting 
ready to unlimber its batteries, I plumped for the protec- 
tion of the caboose of a freight. 

Progress was slow but comparatively sure; also fairly 
comfortable. Near Mile 30 we stopped to let off an aviator 
of the Forestry Patrol at the near-by Cormorant Lake. 
Early in the spring seaplanes had rushed in diamond dril- 
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lers to Churchill when the Palmer Commission suddenly 
demanded additional data about bedrock conditions. Labor- 
ers with their bedding, and even a cook and flunkey with 
their pots and pans, were sent in the same way, months ahead 
of the opening of navigation. 

As early twilight closed down in a fiurry of snow, the train 
was stopped in the middle of a tamarack swamp and the 
brakemen, wading a pool in rubber boots, threw an extension 
telephone wire over the telegraph line. Then, calling from 
the caboose, the conductor ordered a lady named Ida, at 
Mile 81, to have broiled moose steaks ready for eight hungry 
men at nine o’clock. Before descending on the cabin I was 
instructed that considerable embarrassment and worry might 
be spared Ida and her husband if I talked and acted as 
though I thought I was eating beefsteak. I did. The “‘beef- 
steak” was a rare treat. It is one of the staples along the 
Hudson Bay route. 

Morning found us at Mile 137, where we had laid up part 
of the night to give the crew a rest. There were a number of 
traders here, one of whom had just cut a very heavy crop of 
wheat from a little patch by the lake. Every house had its 
vegetable garden, with almost fantastic growths of cab- 
bages, beets and carrots. 

But a short distance from the little settlement at Mile 
137 are the great White Mud Falls of the Nelson, one of 
the most important potential water powers of Canada. Some- 
thing like a million horsepower is waiting to be harnessed 
here, with probably enough pulpwood in the vicinity to war- 
rant the erection of a mill. In the comparatively short length 
of the Nelson between Lake Winnipeg and the Bay, it is 
estimated a total of two and a half million horsepower is 
available, all within a few miles of the railway. If traffic 
develops as hoped, this reserve of power will be of incaleu- 
lable value. 
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The Cowan trading post and farm, at which we stopped in 
the afternoon, gave another impressive demonstration of 
the fertility of the rich clay, underlying the muskeg. Golden 
wheat in the shook, purple dahlias in bloom and several 
apple trees were the featured exhibits. True, the season’s 
apple crop had consisted of a single crab, which Mr. and 
Mrs. Cowan proudly brought out to be photographed; but 
they expected a larger one next season, and perhaps more. 
In the plains along the Missouri I found few apples north 
of the southern line of South Dakota, and but little farther 
north on the main Mississippi. 

The Manitou gorge of the Nelson—the narrowest point 
on the great river—we rumbled across in the night. With 
an unsoundable torrent that may be anywhere from a hun- 
dred to two hundred feet in depth rushing below, it was 
necessary to throw a cantilever from cliff to cliff to provide 
foundations. From the rear platform of the swaying caboose 
the conductor pointed out to me—where it swirled and eddied 
and whoofed in the moonlight—the great whirlpool which 
has engulfed the overladen canoes of the voyageurs of three 
centuries. 

Early on the second morning from The Pas I left the 
train to look over the work on the new divisional terminal at 
Mile 328 that a corp of engineers and a couple of hundred 
men were striving to complete before winter. Ten days be- 
fore there had been nothing but muskeg and forest here. 
Now there was a huge swath of clearing crisscrossed by sey- 
eral miles of spurs and siding and pockmarked with the 
excavations for the foundations of roundhouses, turntables, 
shops, watertanks, boarding houses and the numerous other 
structures that go to make up the modern railway terminal. 
I was just in time to see the pouring of the concrete of the 

' first coal bunker. 
Adjacent to the terminal area a town was in equally rapid 
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process of mushrooming into being. Most of the structures 
were to house trading stores or restaurants, but one sub- 
stantial foundation was that of a community hall, which 
was to be presided over by the welfare missionary of the 
newly created United Church. The railway was codperating 
actively in the worthy work. I found the resident engineer 
in the act of reading a curtain lecture to one of his carpen- 
ters who had tried to squat on a lot needed by the Padre. 
Engineer Cecil Johnston took me on to the end of steel 
in his gasoline car. Speeding through the frosty air over the 
newly ballasted line, we stopped at the Kettle Rapids bridge 
which crossed the Nelson at Mile 332. Here, as at Manitou, 
Nature had been kind. The almost impossible feat of plant- 
ing artificial piers in a rapid far rougher and almost as 
deep as that at the first crossing had been rendered unneces- 
sary by the uplift of the native bedrock at the two most vital 
points where foundations were needed. The rotting logs of 
the old portage road of the voyageurs are covered by the 
high fill which forms the southern approach to the bridge. 
At Mile 356 the tall derrick of a track-layer closed the 
vista of the ruined grade which ran on for another seventy- 
five miles to Nelson. Save for possible use as the route of a 
winter tote road, this costly embankment is about to pass 
out of the picture. Curving away to the northward was a 
narrow strip of clearing, down the middle of which a gang 
of Swedes—working by “stations” at so much a cubie yard 
—were throwing up the first mile of the Churchill grade. 
The work was slow and laborious in the extreme. Strip- 
ping the upper layer of muskeg to the frost line, the soggy | 
mass was wheeled to the embankment in rickety old barrows 
that had been cast aside when work on the Nelson line had — 
been called off, more than a decade previous. Not until the — 
air had thawed a few inches more into the frozen earth could — 
the next layer be removed. A grade built of such soft, 
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spongy material is, of course, very unstable, and the re- 
filling and reballasting must go on for many seasons as it 
settles from the passage of trains. 

The greatest difficulty in building and maintaining a rail- 
road through frozen muskeg, Captain Johnston explained, 
arose through the continuation of the thawing underneath 
the grade during the long days of summer sunshine. Sub- 
sidences from this cause were greatly increased where water 
accumulated and stood in the ditches left in making the em- 
bankments. The best that could be done was to make drain- 
age as complete as possible and then go on filling up the set- 
tlings as they occurred. The worst trouble on this score was 
expected to be encountered over the final fifty miles into 
Churchill. This was real barren tundra, with frost extending 
to an as yet unknown depth. There would inevitably be dif- 
ficulty in making the grade stay put here, and this could 
only be met and mastered as it turned up. 


The story of my voyage down the river to Port Nelson I 
have told in the previous chapter. When my canoe (of per- 
haps ten inches draught) grounded on a mud flat and was 
unable to approach nearer than a mile to the beach until the 
return of the tide, I was predisposed at the outset to agree 
with the engineering commission which had reported in favor 
of transferring the harbor terminal of the Hudson Bay Rail- 
way to Churchill. Nothing further that I saw or heard in the 
several days spent in and about the foggy, shallow, wind- 
swept estuary of the Nelson tended to revive confidence in it. 

I missed by three days catching a Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s schooner that would have landed me in Churchill in 
time to take a departing collier bound for Halifax by way 
of the Strait. There was some question, indeed, as to whether 
I would be able to get back up the Nelson before freeze-up 
or would have to wait until dog-sled travel was possible in 
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December. The betwixt-and-between season, in fall as in 
the spring, is always an interval of uncertainty in the 
North. 

By way of compensation, I was now thrown with men to 
whom ice was an old story. Many of them had sailed or 
steamed in and out of the Bay for a number of seasons. Their 
tales at first were of difficulties, sufferings and disasters— 
all due to storm, fog, ice and the baffling deviations of the 
compass. Yet most of them had been in worse situations on 
the Atlantic coasts of Labrador and around Newfoundland 
or the Straits of Belle Isle than in Hudson Bay. They were 
a unit, too, in the belief that adequate directional radio 
would completely eliminate the perils due to the eccentricities 
of the magnetic compass induced (it is thought) by huge 
bodies of iron ore. They also felt that aerial reconnaisance 
of Hudson Strait, stations for which were established too 
late to be of practical use last season, would almost entirely 


eliminate ice trouble save in the very worst years. Lighting 


of the coasts, buoying of rocks and channels and improved 
charting would all combine to reduce hazards. All were 
agreed that Churchill would make a vastly better harbor 
than Nelson and regretted that the ultimate choice had not 
been made at the outset. 

Among the sailors with whom I had opportunity to talk 
about conditions in the Bay and Strait were the officers and 
crews of two craft—a large tug and a hopper barge—which 
had a terrific fight in winning their way from Churchill to 
Nelson during the week following my arrival. That epic four- 
day struggle against head winds and head seas we were able 
to follow through the Nelson wireless station, and it had all 
of the tenseness of interest of a play-by-play description of 
an intercollegiate football by radio. 

It was a terribly worn and weary lot of men who finally 
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steamed through to Nelson, laid their boats up on the tidal 
flats for the winter and came ashore to make the best of their 
way out to the end of steel and back to Nova Scotia by rail. 
Grouching as only Blue Nose tars can grouch, they delivered 
themselves of opinions of Hudson Bay navigation that might 
have been equally suited to a place with a very different 
sort of climate, but when they set out in a body to race win 
ter up the Nelson to railhead they became their own simple, 
sturdy, honest selves again. 

And so—in launch, in canoe, in camp or on the final trek 
along the crumbling abandoned grade to the end of steel 
I was given the chance to draw them out on their goings 
and comings in the waters of the North. Their real con- 
sensus of feeling about the navigation of Hudson Bay route 
is summarized in the third paragraph above. 

Chief Engineer Kydd, who was brought from the Welland 
Canal and ordered, in effect, to dismantle the harbor at 
Nelson and build another at Churchill, takes the same con 
servatively optimistic view on the success of the Hudson Bay 
route as I found to prevail among his colleagues on the rail- 
way job. He indicated that most of the shipping losses of 
the past had been due to the lack of navigational aids which 
will be increasingly available from the coming season. Among: 
these he described a device for assisting a ship to penetrate 
frozen fog—a sort of gelid mist which lies heavy at times 
in the region of Churchill. This device consists of a cable 
along the bottom of the sea, which, by the aid of certain 
electrical instruments, could be followed by a steamer with 
the same certainly that a man may grope along a guard rail 
at night. 

Now that Canada has put a shoulder to the Hudson Bay 
task for a second time there is little doubt that there will be 
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no slackening of effort until the work is finished. Because 
there is no absolute certainty that the route will fulfill its 
purpose it is, in a sense, a gamble—but just such a legiti- 
mate, big-visioned gamble as was the Panama Canal. In the 
case of the Canal, there were two points of doubt—was it 
physically possible to build it, and would it pay? With the 
Hudson Bay route there is only one question—whether or 
not it can be operated at a cost low enough to warrant the 
expenditure. 

If operation works out as well as there is good warrant 
for expecting, the saving to the central provinces of Canada 
on wheat and beef on the hoof alone will be sufficient to pay 
for the cost in a very few years. Moreover, if the Bay route 
effects a substantial saving from this part of Canada, it is 
certain that it can be used to almost equal advantage by the 
northern states of the Mississippi Basin. Furthermore, if 
the route is a success for outbound freight, there is opened 
a way for inbound. Anyone who has noted the distances 
freight is attracted to the Federal Barge Line on the Mis- 
sissippi will be inclined to acknowledge that merchandise can 
be carried by the Hudson Bay route from New York or 
Boston or Philadelphia to Minnesota, Dakota or Montana 
points cheaper than by direct rail. To central Canadian 
points from ports on either side of the Atlantic the advan- 
tage will be even more pronounced. The saving in distance 
to European ports from the principal shipping points of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta by use of the Hudson 
Bay route averages about 1100 miles, much of it rail haul. 

That by Hudson Bay also offers the shortest possible 
route between European Atlantic ports and those of eastern 
Asia. By Churchill and Port Rupert the distance is only 
about 8000 miles. The all-water route by Suez is double 
this distance, while by New York and San Francisco it is 
11,000 miles. 
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Thus it will be seen that what Canada stands to win by 
the success of the Hudson Bay route greatly outweighs 
what will be thrown into the balance to lose in case of failure. 
It is this, considered in connection with the fact that chances 
of success appear materially greater than those of failure, 
that makes what is so frequently styled a gamble a perfectly 
legitimate one. It deserves to win, and, in the end, it almost 
certainly will win. 


THE END 
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